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Preface 


Until rather recently elementary school guidance has remained a sadly 
neglected stepchild of the guidance program. However, there appears to 
be an ever-growing interest in this field which promises to provide better 
training for the classroom teacher in this area. Many teachers, adminis- 
trators, and high school counselors realize that this stepchild may be, in 
fact, a Cinderella. Teachers know that children cannot always wait for 
help until they reach the secondary schools, where there are well-trained, 
highly skilled counselors. They know that in many cases the need is im- 
mediate. Administrators realize the many problems of these children, 
and they also recognize that the truly fortunate children are those assigned 
to a teacher who is not only willing but competent to meet these special 
needs. The secondary school counselor has long been aware that many of 
the problems of high school students could have been resolved, if not 
Prevented, during their earlier school years. 

This book was written to aid both classroom teachers and prospective 
teachers who are interested in the philosophy of guidance and its prac- 
tical relationship to mental hygiene, to child development, to teaching, 
and to learning. It is hoped that it will also serve as a guidepost for the 
trained secondary school counselor who is often given the additional 
responsibility for special counseling problems in the elementary school. 

Throughout the book, an attempt has been made to keep the daily 

_ Classroom operation in mind. The topics have been derived from the 
Classroom experiences of in-service teachers. The illustrations and presen- 


tations have been selected to focus upon these experiences. While the 
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book is intended primarily for the in-service teacher, it is meant to create 
for the student and the inexperienced teacher a realistic picture of the 
type and range of problems that may be found in the typical classroom, 
together with some suggestions for handling them. 

The authors have written the following chapters with two major goals 
in mind. The first is to increase sensitivity in the teacher to the relation- 
ship of the child’s personality to his behavior in the classroom and his 
structured activities, both academic and nonacademic. Thus, it is hoped 
that the book will help to close the gaps between educational theory, 
child-development theory, and practical classroom operation. 

The second goal is to propose and discuss specific techniques for the 
teacher’s use in helping children to meet and to solve their problems. 
This book is not intended to prepare the teacher for professional counsel- 
ing, which would require much more intensive and extensive training. 

Guiding children is hard work. Because of the individual differences in 
both children and situations, it is impractical, if not impossible, to at- 
tempt a transfer of specific answers. Guidance is no field for the teacher 
who sees his major job as one of caretaking. But for the teacher who 
intends that the children in his classroom shall have the best preparation 
for further education and for adult life, it is an indispensable tool. This 
is not a book of answers. Rather, it is hoped that it may help to provide 
a foundation from which the teacher can successfully work to mect the 
thousands of problems that appear in his classroom. 


Gerald T. Kowitz 
Norma Giess Kowitz 


To Zada 


who understands the problems of children, 
the aspirations of their parents, and 
the dilemma of their teachers. 
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PART | 


Foundations for Guidance 


in the Elementary School 


CHAPTER ONE 


The Need for Guidance 


During the past twenty-five years there have been a number of striking 
changes in education. Among the more noticeable is the tremendous in- 
Crease in the range of activities that have been added to the responsibility 
of the school. On every level of formal education there are today many 
More topics to be studied than ever before. Another development, and 
Perhaps a more important one, is the increase in the attention given to 
the personal life of the pupil. Saas 
Beginning in the late 1920s, educators began to engage in positive 
actions to assist the student with his vocational choice. Soon it became 
apparent that. if the efforts were to be successful, this activity could not 
e restricted to aid in discovering vocational aptitudes. Rather than deter- 


Mining vocational choice solely through the exploration of talents, it was 
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necessary to consider the interests, personal adjustment, and social abili- 
ties of the individual. 

To meet this need, the guidance services were developed. People who 
were highly trained in this new profession found ready employment in 
colleges and secondary schools. While the effect will not be fully known 
for many years, the services have become an integral, permanent part of 
the school program. With the passage of time, it may develop that the 
greatest contribution of the guidance services on the higher levels has 
been to call attention to the need for guidance during the early years of 
formal education. Already the records of high school and college centers 
Suggest that many referrals could have been prevented by proper action 
during the elementary years. 

In many ways, it is strange that it was not in the elementary schools 
that guidance was first instituted. But despite the relatively high level of 
development in secondary schools, it is still unusual to see a trained coun- 
selor or guidance worker in an elementary school. This does not mean 
that there is a lack of concern or that nothing is being done. On the 
contrary, there have been as many, perhaps more, changes on the elemen- 
tary school level as on the secondary and college levels. Principles of 
mental hygiene have been recognized as basic to effective teaching and 
there has been a growing concern over the “whole child.” That is, the 
personal life, as well as the physical and academic existence of the pupil, 
is receiving consideration. On the elementary level these changes have 
altered the actual daily classroom operation, whereas on the higher levels, 
the guidance services were introduced primarily as changes in administra- 
tive organization and produced few immediate changes within the class- 
room. 

Because of the nature of elementary school operation, the major re- 
sponsibility has been placed with the classroom teacher. As a result, guid- 
ance activities have become more often a program for classroom operation 
than a separate and special service. This is a major difference between 
elementary and secondary school operations. Where the classroom teacher 
is the main guidance worker—often the only one—the organization and 
administration of guidance services do not develop as a separate problem. 
Furthermore, the patterns established and used successfully in the sec- 
ondary schools cannot be transferred to the elementary school with equal 
effectiveness. 

Eventually there may evolve a team approach to the education of the 
child. There is unquestionably a need for specialists, and the present 
trend in the larger city school systems is toward employing elementary 
school counselors. However, at the present time and for some years to 
come, this help will continue to be unavailable for many elementary school 
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teachers. Those teachers are indeed fortunate who are employed by school 
systems where visiting teachers, school nurses, school psychologists, and 
other specialists are available for consultation on classroom problems. 
It can be expected that there will be an increasing demand at the elemen- 
tary level for the services of these specialists and of the trained counselor. 
For the present, however, the main problem remains: What can the 
teacher do within the framework of the operating classroom? 

The evolution of educational programs based on child growth and 
development has been partially responsible for postponing the develop- 
ment of guidance in the elementary schools. These programs originated 
and still exist primarily at the elementary level. The movement focused 
attention upon the child as an individual and stressed his affectional rela- 
tionships as a potent factor in classroom operation. Most important of 
these relationships was the emotional matrix between the child and his 
teacher. In many ways, the child-development movement has paralleled 
the guidance movement in the secondary schools. 

Guidance will not replace the developmental programs. Rather, it will 
reinforce them. By providing additional help, both in the designing of 
better programs and through the supplying of specific techniques, guid- 
ance can help the elementary classroom teacher to become more effective. 
Perhaps the greatest gain will arise from the coordination of efforts be- 
tween the high school guidance services and the elementary school class- 
room. 

While there are many guidance problems and processes common to the 
two levels, there are also a number of striking differences. Although there 
is a growing concern in the higher levels of education, even at the college 
level, about involving parents in the guidance process, it is not an absolute 
Necessity as it is at the elementary level. During the early school years 
it is often observed that the attitudes or efforts of the parent may con- 
tribute to the problems of the child. Occasionally they may even be the 
Primary cause of his difficulties. Even when this is not the case, however, 
Most processes with a young child must involve his parents because a 
good remedial program is almost impossible without whole-hearted pa- 
rental cooperation. Needed information is frequently available only from 
the parents. It is therefore essential that the elementary school teacher be 


able to deal skillfully with both the mothers and fathers. 


THE GOALS OF THE SCHOOL 


Few people would deny that the primary purpose of formal education 
is to ensure success for the pupil in adult life. This general agreement 
ends when an attempt is made to designate exactly what is meant by suc- 
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cess. To go a step further and determine the best method for assuring 
success can produce strong disagreement. The different views which con- 
tribute to the variation in opinions are clearly seen in the elementary 
school. On this first level of formal education, there are two main ideas 


of the proper goals of education, each with a series of techniques and 
methods for achieving its goals. 


Childhood as a Time of Preparation 


In the extreme form of one view childhood is simply a time of prepara- 
tion. Its major, and perhaps only, purpose is to prepare the child for adult- 
hood. No sacrifice of childhood joys is too great to assure success in later 
life, for these joys are clearly expendable in view of the importance of 
adult achievement. After all, childhood pleasures are superficial and 
temporary, and few of them, if any, are found in adult life. 

Adulthood, it is pointed out, is the longest and most significant period 
of life. During this period, a person can expect to engage in truly im- 
portant activities. As an adult, he has a chance to “make his mark”; the 
course of history is predominantly a record of adult achievement. Further- 
more, he must be well trained and cautious because history is also a record 
of adult folly. Thus, it is only proper that childhood should be devoted 
primarily to preparing for adulthood. 

The validity of this view, according to its proponents, can be seen in 
the daily lives of the children themselves. How often their play revolves 
around “When I grow up” or “TIl be the Mama”! It should not be diffi- 
cult, it is argued, to build a sound background for adult living based upon 
such obvious interests. 

With the focus thus upon adult activities, it naturally follows that adults 
should be best qualified to designate the goals and determine the activities 
that will lead to these goals. The child’s main job is to follow directions 
faithfully and to strive for perfection in the indicated achievements. Re- 
sponsibility for the achievements lies with the teacher, whose final task is 
to certify that the child is competent in the required skills. 


The Child-centered View 


The opposite view, held in equally extreme forms, suggests that child- 
hood is not only worth living, but important in its own right, and that 
Sacrificing it to any future goals is foolish. The proponents of this view 
point to the lack of any guarantee that such sacrifice will lead to success. 
Beyond a limited number of fundamentals, there is no single activity, or 
group of activities, that can be considered essential to success in adult life. 
Furthermore, in considering these few fundamentals, there is good reason 
to believe that the children with ability cannot avoid acquiring them. 
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Children with insufficient ability, on the other hand, have difficulty even 
when aided by expert teaching. A further shadow is cast upon the effi- 
ciency of traditional teaching when it is noted that much, if not most, of 
the factual material that is acquired in school will soon be forgotten. 
Since a chief cause of forgetting is lack of use, some question about the 
importance of such material is raised. As a final line on the tombstone, it 
is pointed out that because of the teaching process, the child is often 
taught to dislike the subject matter, with the result that, instead of using 
it, he will avoid it in the future. 

It is conceded, however, that many of the activities which contribute 
to a successful adult life are also important for a successful childhood. A 
certain level of academic achievement is required. The child must be able 
to keep score, to read and follow directions, and to observe the rules of 
the game. 

Relationships to others are also important. A child must get along with 
his playmates and an adult must be able to work with his fellow employ- 
ees. Because for the most part our coworkers are of our own generation, 
the child will eventually work with many of the same people with whom 
he had to learn to play. The adults whom he had to please as a child will 
be growing older and retiring from business. Thus, for a child to get 
along with adults and to be liked by them is desirable, but each generation 


has its own standards and codes, and it is essential that a child learn to 


work with his peers. tas i 
The goals and methods used in child training and education under such 


a system would be based almost exclusively upon the interests and desires 
of the child. The adult would be relegated to the role of consultant and 
helper or assistant. 

This point of view may be summarized by saying that the best prepara- 
tion for adult life is to live and enjoy childhood. The contrasting view may 
be summarized as considering childhood as a time of preparation in which 
no sacrifice of the present is too great to ensure the future. 


Consideration of Both Views 

In the past thirty years, education in the United States has been slowly 
but continually shifting toward the child-centered view. As a result, many 
educators no longer would regard this view as extreme. However, in 
actual elementary school practice special consideration for the childhood 
years remains a foremost problem. The continuing importance of basic 
learning is obvious, and when bombarded by the “Johnny can’t” type of 
Writing, the demands for academic capability by the secondary schools, 
and the insistence of parents that their child excel, it becomes increasingly 
difficult for the teacher to retain focus on the child as a person. Unless 
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the teacher has the responsibility for the development of the personal 
and social skills constantly and clearly in mind, they can easily be dis- 
torted or lost. 

When the arguments from the proponents of either of these two prime 
views overwhelm the teacher, the resulting overmagnification of one 
approach will bring severe criticism from the opposite camp. Although 
the criticism may be unjustified, it can best be avoided by keeping both 
views in mind. The teacher who is able to accept both concepts as being 
important will gain a perspective and maintain a balanced program 
which will be beneficial to the child. 

The number of hours spent in earning a living is constantly decreas- 
ing. As this occurs, greater attention is focused upon the ability of each 
person to work and live harmoniously with others and to be comfortable 
with himself. As these new criteria become more prominent in judging 
success, it becomes the duty of the school to recognize their importance. 
Certainly some provision must be made for them in the curriculum and 
in the administrative procedures. There is always the danger, however, 
that overemphasis will result, and it may be harmful to stress these 
values to the point that they replace essentials in training. 

No one can deny the need for the fundamental skills or the desirability 
of a good fund of knowledge about our world. An adult who is unable 
to read, write, or perform basic calculations could not be expected to 
go very far in modern business. On the other hand, perfection, even in 
such basic skills as spelling and addition, is not essential to either the 
vocational or personal success of many people. 

In order to assure success in our society, due consideration must be 
given to both viewpoints, and the school, which is charged with the 
formal education of youth, must be careful not to emphasize either to 
the extent that the other is penalized. 


Patterns of Development 


As a person moves from the position of an untrained child to that of 
a young adult, a series of changes may be expected that are considered 
the pattern of his development. Actually, it is possible to detect a 
number of patterns. For example, there is the pattern of a child’s 
physical growth, the changes in his ability to accept and adequately 
discharge responsibilities, the development of his ability to work in and 
with a group, the control of his desires, the subtle change from stub- 
bornness to tenacity, and many others. Knowledge of these patterns is 
one of the most potent of the teacher’s tools. 

To be truly effective, a teacher must know what methods can be used 
in manipulating the pattern and when changes can be made. Equally 
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important is the knowledge that at certain times it is not wise to force 
changes. There are occasions when exploration into unprofitable and 
even undesirable directions is necessary to future development. Similarly, 
there are times when it is impossible to alter a given course of develop- 
ment. To apply pressure at such times would only cause undesirable 
deviations in other areas. For example, a child who is punished be- 
cause he is unable to learn his spelling may resolve his tensions by ag- 
gressing against other pupils or against school property. Increasing 
publicity has been given to cases of juvenile destruction of school 
property. In a majority of these cases of vandalism, the children in- 
volved have been failures in school. They are the students who have 
never known academic success. They have responded to the pressures 
put upon them in the school by aggressing against the physical plant. 


The Two Aspects of Success 

While success can be described in terms of two major aspects, it is 
necessary to remain aware that there is only one person. Such arbitrary 
divisions as personal and academic or vocational success can be helpful 
in a study, but they must not be seized upon as actual “things” which 
can be manipulated. The many factors which contribute to each of these 
classifications are closely interwoven. For example, the ability or ca- 
pacity to learn is effective in both aspects. Our basic views of people— 
whether they are mostly nice or mean and nasty—will have a great effect 
upon both our occupational and personal success. When a person ap- 
proaches a job with the expectation that his fellow workers will be 
greedy and selfish, his efforts, and the results of those efforts, will be 
very different from what they will be when he expects that others are 
going to be pleasant and cooperative. À 

However, it can be helpful to think in terms of these two forms of 
success when considering the operation of the elementary school and 
the role of guidance. Traditionally, the major concern of the elementary 
school is to teach the fundamental skills of formal learning. It is as- 
sumed that ability to perform these skills is required for adequate adult 
living. All technical skills are learned through them. Even the unskilled 
Occupations require some use of these basic operations. Thus, great 
Stress is placed upon the academic achievement as a step toward future 
vocational success. 

While it is often said that previously the schools were responsible 
ent, an early concern over the personal life 
of the pupil was evidenced by the McGuffey Readers. Nearly every 
Story had a moral, and it was expected that by studying these stories 
the pupil would learn how to read and how to live all at the same time. 


Solely for academic achievem 
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Although the idea appeared to be excellent, the method was not success- 
ful. 

There are a variety of problems which bring the attention of the 
teacher to the personal development of the pupils. For example, teachers 
have the problem of “giving” grades. Perhaps their most difficult job is 
that of certifying the achievement of each pupil. Parents expect, and 
deserve, reports on the progress of their child. School records and pro- 
motion policy demand that the teacher judge each child in a variety 
of ways. Not only do these judgments have an immediate impact upon 
the child’s personal life, but they are recorded and become a permanent 
and unalterable part of his history. Time has little effect upon the potency 
of this record. 

While making and recording such judgments is an integral part of 
teaching, there is always some doubt of the accuracy with which they 
can be made. Because of this, grades can cause considerable anxiety to 
both teacher and pupil. The situation can become frustrating when the 
teacher must judge a child who is totally unable to meet the standards. 
On the other hand, the ultimate in teacher frustration can be the child 
who repeatedly fails to achieve and yet appears to have more than 
sufficient ability. 

Problems of this type focus attention upon the interaction of per- 
sonality, achievement, and success in adult life. Little can be gained 
from a teacher's failing a child who does not have the capacity to learn. 
On the other hand, to attach the stigma of failure to a capable child 
may result in his withdrawing all effort to learn. In these perplexing 


situations, the teacher can gain valuable help by using the techniques of 
guidance. 


THE ROLE OF GUIDANCE 


It is not difficult for a teacher to be aware of the contribution made 
to vocational success by academic learnings. Reference to this relation- 
ship is often made by the teacher in an attempt to motivate learning. In 
fact, this is so frequently done that the children borrow it for use as a 
defense. There are few teachers who have not heard the near-ageressive 
and rather sarcastic cry, “What good will old multiplication do me? I’m 
going to be a truck driver!” In later years this becomes a more serious 
complaint. The adolescent demands, “How will this help me to make a 
living?” While such remarks may reflect only boredom or lack of interest 
in the material at hand, they do indicate that an existing relationship 
between schoolwork and vocational needs is recognized. 

There can be little doubt that the problem of social relations is also 
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recognized. In comparison with academic skills, however, little is done 
toward their development in the elementary schools. Most activities 
oriented toward personal development are handled almost incidentally. 
Certainly they do not receive the attention that is given to spelling or 
arithmetic. While grades may be recorded for several types of personal 
relations, the judgment is usually predicated upon the ability of the child 
to maintain satisfactory relations with the teacher. 

Reports to parents should also include some consideration of the 
child’s peer relations. Probably the cases most frequently commented on 
are the bully and the dishonest child, especially the one who copies his 
classwork. These patterns of behavior are usually considered worthy of 
comment even where grades are not required by school policy. Com- 
ment at the other extreme, goodness in interpersonal relations, is too 
often reserved for the case where the teacher needs to say something nice 
but would not be justified in pointing to academic achievement. “He 
plays well with others” is a typical comment of this type, and has, in 
reality, little to do with the child’s ability in interpersonal relations. 


Importance of Interpersonal Relations 

The casual treatment of interpersonal relations during the elementary 
years is in interesting contrast to that found in adult life. While it is 
true that employees occasionally are discharged because of their inability 
to do the job, far greater numbers are released because they are not able 
to work harmoniously with others. In modern business and industry, it 
is becoming more and more necessary for a person to become a member 
of a team rather than to be solely responsible for a particular job. It is 
essential for him to work effectively with the other people on the team. 

It is an unusual situation and a truly unusual person who can get 
along merely because he knows his job. He must know and understand 
the personalities of the many persons with whom he must associate. 
Each day he must make important decisions, convince others of the 
value of his ideas, and often deal alternately in the roles of supervisor 
and employee. Of still more consequence, he must work with several 
different people in each of these roles. An idea Pa E way me 
be accepted and he be given credit; the same idea may tk oe Lie i 
Presented to another person or in another manner or at the ERE mo- 
ment. Knowing the right place and the right time are fn mes 
that depend upon knowledge of the personalities involve 3 5 s za is 
type are learned patterns. Adequate training In a r a ey 
is best provided through the use of guidance techniques. The develop- 
ment of such skills should be started early in the elementary years. 
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Importance of the Self 


One of the most important factors in determining one’s interpersonal 
relations is the feeling that he has about himself. If a person cannot be 
comfortable with himself, it is difficult for him to be comfortable with 
others. When personal problems reach a certain magnitude, they begin 
to interfere with daily activities. In turn, this decrease in efficiency can 
cause a devaluation of the self. Such a loss of self-esteem can further 
increase the interference with normal performance. A chain reaction of 
this type may become so overwhelming that even common activities can 
no longer be sustained. Adjustments and compensations can be tempo- 
rarily helpful, but with time they rapidly decrease in their effectiveness. 

In his day-to-day relations with the child, the teacher rarely considers 
the possibility of personal failure in the child’s adult life. It seems a 
matter far removed from the small boy in the third grade. While the 
teacher must inevitably be concerned with the child’s future vocation, 
he must be aware of the fact that this will be only one phase of his adult 
life. A personal failure can negate a brilliant occupational success. A 
highly successful physician becomes a failure when he can no longer 
control his indulgence in alcohol. Not even the reputation of a truly 
great person can withstand the stain of dope addiction. Any involvement 
in criminal activity, even a minor form, can end a successful business 
career. In addition to ruining his vocational life, such personal failures 
as these can prevent future success for the person. 

The personal patterns which lead to these failures have long histories. 
Many can be traced to early childhood, even prior to the elementary 
school experiences. The classroom teacher is frequently the first profes- 
sional person to have extensive contact with the child, Here is the op- 
portunity to alter patterns of failure by providing proper guidance. The 
teacher who does not accept this challenge is shirking a vital part of his 
professional responsibility. 


Importance of Leisure Time 


A third area in which the schools are being given increased responsi- 
bility is in the use of leisure time. In this area, the guidance services play 
a dual role. First, the use of leisure time is closely related to the per- 
sonality organization of the individual and to his skills in group relations. 
It is probably inevitable for leisure time to be devoted to activities from 
which the individual is able to derive pleasure. Furthermore, these ac- 
tivities must be socially acceptable. Occasionally, it is even suggested 
that they should be concerned with self-improvement or re-creation. 

Second, there is good evidence that many of the activities commonly 
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used in leisure time are best learned during the early years and as a 
result of guidance techniques, which allow freedom to explore and ex- 
periment. Highly directive procedures with the stress on achievement 
and perfection do not produce the relaxation and enjoyment charac- 
teristic of leisure activities. While formal instruction may be desirable 
and profitable in later stages of development, a low intensity of direction 
with a high rate of reward is needed in the beginning. This can be ob- 
served in children’s games. A child will devote much time to practice 
after a level of skill has developed and he has experienced success in the 
game. Attempts to teach skills before this level is reached will frequently 
cause him to abandon the game. Frequently we see fathers who, in ef- 
fect, teach their sons not to play baseball by insisting on too much drill 
and perfection too early. 

It is particularly important that the interests and attitudes favorable 
to leisure-time activities be formed during the school years. Most adult 
hobbies and interests are the result of skills gained during youth. It is 
an unusual person who is able to learn to play as an adult if he has not 
cultivated such interests and skills earlier. 

Since the present trend is toward reducing the amount of time needed 
to earn a living, it becomes increasingly important that individuals learn 
to use their leisure time. An increase, rather than a decrease, in our 
vacations and holidays can probably be expected. At the present time, 
with a two-week vacation in addition to the common holidays, the 
average worker has one day free for every two days that he works. An- 
other source of increased leisure time will come from a shortened work- 


week. Friday afternoon is already an unofficial holiday in many jobs. 


Several years ago, labor leaders announced a shorter workweek as one 


of their next goals. Most people working today will see a 35- or 36- 
hour workweek and perhaps a 30-hour week. 

Extra time off actually presents a second problem in human relations. 
In creating the need for additional activities that are pleasant and, if 
possible, constructive, it will increase the numbers of persons employed 
to help others to pass their time and spend their money. Success in 
these service occupations is extremely dependent upon adequate personal 
relations. Here again is evidence that guidance services in the formative 


years are the best preparation for adult life. 


THE GUIDANCE SERVICES 


From early childhood through adulthood there is a constant need for 
the individual to learn better human relations. It has become necessary 


for him to learn how to handle conflicts and problems in the early years 
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so that he will know the effective way to handle those that lie in the 
future. Teachers realize that it is not enough simply to stop the fight, to 
suppress the group, or just to “keep school.” They know that youth 
must receive training in positive group functioning. 

In these areas of teaching human relations, the greatest success has 
come from the use of the guidance techniques and the guidance services. 
While it is common to think and to speak simply of “guidance,” it is more 
accurate to term the operations involved “guidance services.” Guidance 
is not a unitary activity. Rather, it is a group of procedures closely in- 
terrelated and focused upon a common goal. The goal is to promote 
the desirable development of the individual in order to increase his 
chances of being successful in adult life. With such a complex goal, it 
would be unreal to expect a simple, easy solution. 

In elementary school guidance it is possible to list five definite services 
which can function to help the child in his adjustment. Each of these 
contributes to the operation of the others. While they differ somewhat 
from the services offered on the secondary level, they have a specific role 
in the total counseling and guidance program. In the following chapters, 
each of these services will be discussed more fully in the light of what 
the elementary school teacher can contribute. 


Record Keeping 


Accurate, carefully kept records form the backbone of every guidance 
program. Without adequate records, it is impossible to plan successful 
guidance activities. Significant details that individualize the case and 
indicate specific needs can be learned from the record. It is as important 
to know what attempts have not been helpful as it is to learn about the 
successes. 

Through the record it is possible to detect the patterns of the indi- 
vidual’s development. With this background, test scores become more 
than mere numbers. Achievements, hobbies, and other interests suggest 
sources and directions for guidance activities. 

There are few, if any, guidance activities which can profitably be used 
and then forgotten. A continuing, accumulating record is essential to the 
effective program. Although the record cannot be started until the child 
enters school, it should include the important facts in his preschool 
life. This record should follow him, accumulating through the elementary 
and the secondary school. 


Testing 


Today, few elementary school teachers are unfamiliar with stand- 
ardized tests. Many of them give tests of achievement and capacity to 
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their classes each year. Typically, guidance has been more concerned 
with tests that aid in the exploration of the child’s interests and attitudes. 
It is unfortunate that there are few such instruments suitable for use in 
the elementary years. This does not mean that these areas of develop- 
ment should be avoided, but rather that other techniques must be used. 

The proper interpretation and judicious use of test scores is an es- 
sential part of every guidance program. Only through measurement can 
the teacher know that changes have occurred. Without measurement, it 
Is possible to deal only in generalities. While achievement test scores can 
be useful, however, serious damage can result from their misuse. 


Counseling 

The effectiveness of the art of counseling is largely the result of the 
Counselor's ability to work effectively with other persons. Counseling is 
an attempt by one person to aid another in resolving a particular prob- 
lem. There are a great variety of techniques used in counseling. The suc- 
cess of these techniques is dependent upon the skill and experience of the 
counselor. Most of them are based upon interviewing, which in the 
counseling situation is a private, face-to-face conversation. It is now 
generally accepted that the less directive or authoritarian the role of the 
counselor, the more effective the counseling can be. 
_ Individual counseling places heavy emphasis upon the desire of the 
Individual to resolve his difficulties and upon his ability to do so. It is 
a highly specialized procedure and demands thorough and rigorous train- 
ing. Of the several services, it is probably the best-known and most 
dramatic method for dealing with personal problems. Because of its 
Nature, it is the least used during the elementary school years. Neither 
the physical setting nor the immaturity of the child lends itself easily 
to individual counseling. However, although the more formal type of 
Counseling given high school and college students by trained specialists 
May be impossible in the elementary grades, it is still possible for the 
Classroom teacher to provide help for many children through individual 


Counseling techniques. 


Giving Information 


Strange as it may seem, many difficuli 
Presenting factual information. This guid P O TE 
ever, from usual methods of teaching. Only ana T it p n 
advance; į eveni to an immediate need. The chi 
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e ge k retain the information. 
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to assume, or to present a dated belief can do irreparable harm to the 
guidance relationship as well as to the individual seeking help. Even 
at the elementary level, it is important that the teacher begin to provide 
educational, vocational, social, and personal information. Although it 
may be several years before the child will find it necessary to make 
definite choices and plans for his future, it is important that he should 
be exposed to simple but accurate information in each of these areas. 


Referrals 


It is a sad occasion when the development of a child has become so 
divergent that it is necessary to refer him to a specialized agency for 
therapeutic help. It is fortunate, however, that help is available and that 
the maldevelopment need not continue but can be corrected. Such an 
occurrence does not mean that the guidance services have failed or that 
their job is completed. The referral is actually an important part of the 
services, and there are many things which must be done to ensure success 
from it. Even though the immediate situation may be beyond help from 
the guidance worker in the elementary school, the teacher is still respon- 
sible for seeing that the details of the referral are properly handled. This, 
too, is an indispensable guidance service. 

Referrals are also used to provide a child with resources which are 
not available in the classroom but from which he could profit because 
of a special ability. Thus this service helps both the child with a serious 
problem and the child who is unusually capable. 


SUMMARY 


In our modern world there is a developing recognition of the person 
and his rights as an individual. His personal success demands as careful 
consideration and preparation as does his vocational success. In order 
to assure this, the schools have been given additional responsibility for 
providing training in group relations, personal adjustment, and propitious 
use of leisure time. This training is not meant to replace the traditional 
goals of academic achievement but to supplement them. These goals of 
formal education are best reached by use of the group of techniques and 
methods referred to as the guidance services. 

The elementary teacher is in an excellent position to provide guidance. 
The teacher is usually the first professional person to have extended 
contact with the child. There are many unfavorable situations which 
can be easily corrected during the elementary years. If they are not cor- 
rected, however, extended therapy may be needed in later years. 
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CHAPTER TWO 


The Goals of Guidance 


In attempting to generate Success, it is necessary to recognize the large 
number of factors that are involved. Within this complex matrix of 
abilities, interests, and outside forces, there is a wide range of possible 
combinations. No one specific is essential to success, 

Since the developing patterns of each child are influenced by many 
factors, it is indeed illogical to expect to produce an educated, successful 
adult by encouraging and promoting development in only a few specifics, 
To be concerned with academic achievement alone is to avoid the full 
responsibility of teaching. 

It has been said that a general education is more an attitude than a 
collection of facts. This is largely true. The number and variety of ac- 


quired facts are the superficial aspect of the matter. They result from a 
18 
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pattern of behavior that can be most accurately described as the inquir- 
ing attitude. This pattern, or attitude, is the goal of education. Rather 
than being limited or restricted to one field of study, it is based upon a 
freedom to move from one topic to another. In fact, it is commonly of 
greatest value in the relations among several fields rather than within any 
one field. 

With complex goals of this nature, it is essential that the personal 
Organization of the pupil receive consideration. This organization is not 
merely a structure to be veneered with factual knowledge. Each pupil 
reacts to the material and interacts with the teacher and other pupils. 
His presence makes the situation notably different from what it would 
be without him. He is, after all, one of the main reasons for the class- 
room and the teaching. Thus, it is almost inevitable that the teacher 
become involved in guiding the personal life of the pupil as well as in 
guiding his academic learnings. 

In thinking of guidance in the elementary school, it is helpful to think 
in terms of specific goals. Although these goals will be listed and dis- 
cussed as separate topics, they are by no means to be considered as 
different subjects, to be presented one at a time and in a certain order. 
No one of them can exist to the exclusion of the others. To eliminate 
or to neglect one part is to do violence to the whole. However, it is 
helpful to orient the discussion in terms of a series of specific goals. 


THE HARMONIOUS CLASSROOM 


Probably the most important of the teacher’s basic contributions to 
guidance is the improvement of the general atmosphere of the classroom. 
If there is constant conflict or tension, there is little opportunity for 
guidance; a harmonious classroom is an essential. When there is fear, 
Coercion, or personal conflict, we cannot expect relations to develop that 
will even allow, let alone promote, guidance. In such a classroom there 
is question of the adequacy even of the academic learnings. If words 
and phrases are merely memorized to please the teacher or to avoid 
punishment, they cannot be expected to be useful for active problem 


Solving by the pupils. 


Respects the Individual Child 

The first requirement of the harmonious classroom is respect for the 
individual child. Where there is no respect for the individual as a person, 
there can be no education. Such a statement may at first seem extreme, 
but consideration will indicate its accuracy. In dealing with the group 
and giving no consideration to children as individuals, it is possible to 
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train the whole number to conform to an established pattern. However, 
in order to achieve the nuances of helping each of them to make intel- 
ligent judgments from acquired knowledge or of generating progress 
toward new knowledge, it is essential to deal also with each individual. 
That is, consideration must be given to the reactions resulting from the 
contact between the material and the unique background of each pupil. 
As was said earlier, an education is something which occurs within the 
person, not that which is placed upon him. 

The present social order is based upon recognition of the individual. 
Throughout history, various forms of this theme have served as battle 
cries. Among those learnings considered necessary for our youth are the 
records of how the rights of the individual were gained and how they 
are now guaranteed. In few elementary school classrooms, however, 
are the rights of man allowed to function fully. The classic role of the 
teacher is one of authority; he is judge, jury, and at times executioner. 
Such ideas as “right until proved wrong,” “verdict, or decision, through 
a trial by peers,” and “choice of occupation and location” are seldom 
given recognition in the operation of most classrooms. Nearly every 
child in the elementary school learns the futility of claiming the right 
of free speech, for example, which he is taught is an inalienable right. 

It is perhaps a paradox that children are reared under authoritarian 
rule in order to live in a democracy and that stern authority is used to 
promote learning the appreciation of liberties. It would seem more logical 
for a child to grow and learn in a democratic atmosphere if he is to live 
in one. However, it is also possible to make a case for the need to ex- 
perience the absence of personal freedom in order to fully appreciate 
it. There is certainly much truth in the idea that personal rights are more 
appreciated when the individual has known life without them. 

A better case can be made, perhaps, for the obvious fact that children 
lack both the experience upon which to base judgments and the maturity 
of body and spirit which is needed to live according to the judgments. 
There are cases in which it would be tragic to allow a child to follow 
his judgments. 

In considering the matter of individual rights, the teacher must keep 
in mind that he is dealing with children, not adults. A child is not simply 
a small adult. He has neither the accuracy of movement nor the ability 
to sustain activity over extended periods of time. He is much more vari- 
able in his performance than an adult. As a result of his shorter history, 
his experiences are limited. He has not had the time to develop either a 
very high level of ability or the needed knowledge and confidence in his 
achievements. His attention will be more easily influenced by momentary 
occurrences. He does not have the ability, which is expected in adults, to 
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consciously direct his attention at all times; frequently it must be at- 
tracted. 

As a result of these immaturities, there is an oscillating pattern of 
behavior in children that is not expected from adults. Although a child 
has performed a certain activity a number of times and performed it well, 
parents and teachers should not be surprised if, on occasion, he is un- 
able to repeat the performance. In the classroom, for example, a child 
may not be able to read a passage that he read very well only the day 
before. 

Closely related to this oscillation in performance is a similar varia- 
bility in personal behavior. It is not unusual for a child who is normally 
quite independent suddenly to demand overt affection. Apparently he 
feels a need to reestablish his security. To the teacher, neither loss of 
Security nor even a threat may be observable. In such a case, the fluctu- 
ation in personal behavior is probably best described as resulting from 
the relative immaturity of the child. 

Recognition of these inconsistencies of behavior in children is neces- 
sary to the operation of a harmonious classroom. Certainly in any 
planned guidance activity, these special rights of children must be al- 


lowed. 


Recognizes the Impact of the Group 

While recognition of the individual is essential, it is also necessary 
to recognize the impact of the group. The mere presence of other 
children causes changes in the behavior of each child. Furthermore, the 
teacher has an attitude toward the group that is often quite different from 
his attitude toward the various individuals. 

Group action or participation is not a natural talent. It is a function 
that is based upon past experiences. For the child who has had few 
contacts with children, the school situation may be terrifying or bewilder- 
ing. On the other hand, it may lead to sheer physical exhaustion as a 
result of overstimulation. He must learn to operate in and with a group. 

While the child who has had broad experiences with other children 
may have an easier time adjusting, he too must learn the rules and limits 
of this new group. In fact, it is possible that experiences in a “play” 
group may actually interfere with learning in a group which is more 
oriented toward work than toward play. 

. Group membership and participation must be learned. This would 
indicate that it can be taught. Without this knowledge, it is practically 


impossible to have a harmoniously operating classroom. 
It is a wise teacher, then, who devotes time to the teaching of group 


Operation and responsibility- at lessons early can make a 
$, 
S. 
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major contribution to achieving mastery of academic material. Once the 
children have learned to work effectively in groups, the teacher will have 
time to give additional help to those who need it and to devise enrich- 
ment activities for those who may profit from them. 


Teaches Individual Responsibility 


Closely related to adequate operation as a group member is the 
matter of accepting individual responsibility. Not only must each child 
learn to accept and discharge duties because he is a pupil, but he must 
engage in certain activities because he is a member of the group. 

While these lessons can be of great help in the immediate operation 
of the classroom, their value is not limited to this. The classroom is 
only the beginning of formal group memberships. The group action 
learned in school will be widely used in adult life. Every adult is a 
participant in a number of groups which place upon him special re- 
quirements and expectations. Teachers are well aware of this fact, for as 
members of the school staff in the community and as members of the 
profession they themselves have a number of obligations which they 
must discharge, in fact, which are almost impossible for them to 
avoid. 

Although many of the patterns upon which group responsibility and 
performance will be based are formed before the child enters school, the 
classroom is usually his first contact with a large group of his peers. 
While his play group may have been large, typically it will have included 
a broader range in ages and a more restricted range in backgrounds. 
Perhaps the greatest change will be that the classroom forms a work- 
centered group, in which pleasure is a by-product, not the goal. 

In teaching group participation, it is a common error to teach only 
words. Slogans and phrases usually reflect excellent ideas. If they are 
put into practice, excellent group relations can result. Before this can 
happen, however, the ideas must be taught in action, not merely in 
words. The child must be willing and able to habitually carry these 
attitudes and abilities into action. Merely to repeat a group of words or 
to follow the instructions only when the teacher is around is inadequate. 


Generates a Desire for Achievement 


While individual and group action are important in the operation of 
a harmonious classroom, the basic purpose of the school remains that 
of academic achievement. In the harmonious classroom, a desire for 
achievement is generated in each child rather than forced upon the 
group. Instead of depending upon a single method, the teacher uses a 
variety of approaches to each topic. In every case, the stress is upon 
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making the material that is to be learned attractive, interesting, and 
useful to the pupil. 


Regulates Expectations 
_ In addition to rich and varied presentations in each lesson, there is 
in the harmonious classroom a careful regulation of expectations. In- 
dividual differences receive due consideration in the conduct of the 
classroom activities. Since the children all have different abilities and 
rates of learning, they cannot be expected to achieve equally from any 
one presentation. The single factor of interest may cause tremendous 
variation in the amount of achievement. While the teacher attempts to 
interest each child in the material at hand, he allows each one to achieve 
according to his individual pattern. 
In the elementary school, variations in levels of maturity are par- 
ticularly noticeable. In the physical area alone, there is a wide range in 
each classroom. This should serve as a reminder that the interests and 
capabilities of the children also cover a wide range in maturity. This 
Tange will be reflected in their academic achievement. It is not logical 
to expect the less mature child to achieve to the same degree as the child 


who is more mature. 


Even within the individual child it is possible to observe a wide 


Tange. Just as one child’s pattern will dictate that his legs grow first, 
then almost cease growing while the rest of his body catches up, another 
child will easily master the language arts but have difficulties with 


arithmetic. 


Anticipates Variation in Pupils 


In the harmonious classroom va 
and expected. When new material 
Stantly the case in the classroom 


tiation of achievement is recognized 
is learned—and this is almost con- 
the fact that it is known today does 


not mean that it will be known equally well tomorrow. Nor does the 
inability to produce facts at a given moment prove that they were never 
known or that they have been permanently forgotten. In all learning, 
there is a waxing and waning of achievement until the point of mastery 


has been exceeded. 


Provides Opportunity for Mastery 

Providing opportunity for thorough learning is another mark of the 
harmonious classroom. Material is not learned merely to pass a test or 
for wearing as a medallion. It is learned because it is useful and satisfy- 
ing. In addition to many opportunities to acquire the knowledge, there 
is a need for it in the daily operation. Thus, the practice necessary for 
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mastery is provided in a meaningful, interesting context. It is not just 
dull drill which the child can perform while thinking of something else. 

In addition to providing practice, such opportunities for using achieve- 
ment have a further function. They provide a method for expanding 
abilities and interests. Each time a process is used, it is seen in a new 
context, and there is always the possibility that this will suggest new 
uses. Thus, from these leads new areas of learning may be developed. 
Increased use tends to develop interests and to expand them into new 
areas. Where there is interest, it is not difficult to generate achievement. 


Reduces Pressures for Conformity 


In any classroom, one of the main lessons to be learned is conformity. 
The child must conform to the rules of academic achievement and to 
certain behavioral expectations. He must learn rules concerning dress, 
speech, and conduct as well as those concerning sentence structure, 
logic, and natural law. While similar standards exist in the harmonious 
classroom—in fact, they may be considerably higher here—the methods 
of achieving them are not the same. Instead of applying undue pressure 
in the matter of specific details, the teacher strives to bring the children 
to identify with the goals. Once this is accomplished, the many details 
will develop inevitably. 

In the past, the major concentration was upon detail and the per- 
formance of the moment. A large number of details were identified 
which, it was believed, would lead to the desired goals. In practice, many 
of these details became ends in themselves. Great pressures, both 
personal and physical, were used to secure momentary conformity to 
the standards. Unfortunately, many of these methods often nullified the 
goals. 

For example, a common goal of nearly every reading program is to 
instill in the child a habit of reading. It is hoped that the child will 
continue to read each day both for pleasure and for gaining information 
as a help in solving his problems. There was a time when it was pro- 
posed to establish such a habit by insisting upon frequent and regular 
reading periods. Furthermore, the work was made difficult so that its 
value would be recognized and the child would become accustomed to 
reading difficult material. All too often, however, the final result was 
that the child was so relieved to have finished the work that he would 
never again enter upon such an activity. 

In this process, the final goal was defeate: 
upon the details. In the harmonious classroo 
the goals. While the details are considere 
proper dimension. They are indicative of d 


d because of overemphasis 
m, the concentration is upon 
d, they are viewed in their 
irection only, and are rarely 
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of sufficient importance to warrant direct attention. More likely, a 
difficulty with details will indicate a need for action in a different area. 


Provides Adequate Materials 

To guarantee progress toward these many goals, adequate materials 
must be provided for the group. Equipment and materials need not be 
expensive. In fact, it is usually more important that they be expendable 
than of high quality. 

Materials should be readily available. Not only does this encourage 
spontancous activities, but it eases the administrative problems involved. 
When materials are readily available, the child does not need to interrupt 
the teacher in order to use them. Also, with easy access, it is much 
more likely that the child will return them to their proper place when 


he has finished with them. 
The materials available, especially books, should cover an extensive 


range. It is commonly recognized that the slower children may need 
materials below grade level. At least as important is the need of the 
more capable child for materials that are above grade level and reflect 


a greater variety of interest. 


WORKING WITH THE INDIVIDUAL CHILD 


In the harmonious classroom, the teacher recognizes the need to work 
with the individual child. Here guidance plays a major role. In working 
with an individual child, two main steps are involved. These steps must 


be taken whether the problem is one of learning academic material or 
rst, the problem must be accurately identified. 


is of a personal nature. Fi 
the second step is obvious: the demand must 


When this has been done, 


be satisfied. 
In the average classroom, the teacher must be prepared to meet a 


wide range of differences among individual children in any area he may 
choose to consider. The realization of this variation is, in itself, a major 
step. While the differences, as such, are not always a problem, the 
teacher’s reaction to them may create problems. Once they have been 
identified, however, they can be accepted and a fuller appreciation of 
them can be developed. 

In meeting the personal needs of an individual child, the teacher has 
a number of responsibilities which are only distantly related to the usual 
teaching routine. Among these are the giving of accurate, current voca- 
tional information and the providing of a valid picture of the workaday 
world. At first glance, it may seem premature to begin vocational 
guidance in the elementary school years. While this is partially true, 
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observation of children’s play and spontaneous activities indicates an 
absorbing and continuing interest in jobs and occupations. The giving 
of vocational information in the elementary school more closely re- 
sembles a readiness activity than the formal vocational-information func- 
tion of secondary school guidance programs. The information is rarely 
presented as a formal lesson. While it may seem to be incidental, how- 
ever, it is no less important for it to be accurate and current. 

Regardless of whether specific information is provided, the children 
will be forming attitudes and opinions about occupations and job groups. 
If necessary, they will fabricate the needed detail from fantasy or fiction. 
Although such designs do not form a useful base for vocational choice, 
these early impressions can nevertheless play a potent role in the pre- 
liminary choices that will eventually evolve into the selection of a voca- 
tion. 

In addition to providing information on the nature of various occupa- 
tions, the teacher must also give an accurate picture of the workaday 
world. This world is not limited to middle-class, white-collar occupa- 
tions, but involves all kinds and varieties of jobs. The Dictionary of 
Occupational Titles, published by the U.S. Department of Labor, lists 
over 40,000 jobs. In view of the fact that all these jobs must be filled 
to maintain our national economy, the teacher should be careful not to 
air his prejudices by either glorifying or condemning any job group. 

Another important point that should be presented in the way of voca- 
tional information for elementary school children is that every job 
involves many activities in addition to the specific work described in 
the job title. During the course of a day, typists must do many things 
besides typing. Perhaps the best example of the range and variety of 
additional activities which may be allotted to a job is the profession of 
teaching. It is truly an unusual school in which the teacher does nothing 
but direct formal learning in a classroom. The number and variety of 
duties varies with each job, but every occupation has several. Often, 
these requirements are more implied than specified, and social or per- 
sonal pressures are frequently the only method used to indicate their 
direction. While many of these requirements may on the surface appear 
purely social, an analysis will usually indicate that they are intimately 
related to the main activity of the vocation. 

Another general goal of guidance in the elementary school is to 
provide a background for other professional services, the most important 
of which is probably the guidance service of the secondary school. The 
child’s first contact with the guidance services is through the record- 
keeping function. However, it is equally important to introduce the 
services themselves to the child. In all activities, there is a period of 
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readiness which must be completed before adequate action can occur. 
During this period, the student develops attitudes, a background of ex- 
pectations, and a general familiarization with the procedures. This is 
just as true of guidance as it is of reading. If the elementary school 
teacher provides this background, he can greatly increase the efficiency 
of the high school guidance service. Thus, not only can useful guidance 
be carried on in the elementary school, but a readiness or receptivity 
for the services offered in the secondary school can be generated. 

In addition to these general goals, which involve nearly all children, 
of specific problems which involve 


each classroom presents a number 
l of these broad areas will be 


only a few individual children. Severa 
discussed briefly. 


The Gifted Child 
Generally speaking, there is rarely 
who may be considered as intellectually 


such a child presents a problem in the classroom. 
The main requirement is to provide sufficient opportunity for this 


child. The greater the variety of experiences, the more likely it is that 
he will be able to make full use of his abilities. Besides providing a 
broad background, there must be ample opportunity for exhaustive 
exploration into areas of special interest. Neither the breadth of back- 
eround nor the depth of exploration should be dominant or emphasized. 


S . 
Each must be allowed and encouraged. Neither should be neglected for 


the sake of the other. 


While the gifted child may at times 
the classroom, it is not uncommon for him to need far more encourage- 


ment and acceptance than the average child. Although his ability may 
appear to others a wonderful possession, it is not unusual to discover 
that he does not prize it. In fact, at times he would gladly trade it to 
be “one of the boys.” If objective introspection were possible, the gifted 
child might at times say, “Its awfully lonely up here. Since this type 
of appraisal is generally prohibited by our culture, however, he can only 
feel vague anxiety over being different from the rest. , 
Not only is the gifted child different from the other children, he is 
usually aware of this difference. Nor is he like the adults with whom 
he has contact. Many adults greatly fear him because he is in some 
respects more capable than they. From such a reaction, a field of a 
flict can develop between adult and child, and as a result, neither ade- 
quate guidance nor satisfactory teaching can be cu pee eii 
A high ability to achieve in academic matters may also nse e 
ficulties in understanding the other children who do not have such ability. 


any problem in identifying a child 
gifted. Nor is it unusual that 


strain the academic resources of 
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Even though he is gifted, the child will, as an adult, live in a world of 
his age peers. To do this, he must learn to live with the boys and girls 
in his classroom. This may well be the most difficult skill that he will 
have to learn. 

In dealing with the gifted child, the teacher may find it necessary to 
protect him from exploitation. Although he may have intellectual ability 
beyond his years, he will rarely be equally mature in other respects. It 
is quite possible that the greatest limits on his academic achievements 
will arise from these relative immaturities, 

Many adults tend to place the gifted child where he will be noticed. 
There are many motives for doing this. Few of them are related to the 
child as a person. While this may promote his development in certain 
areas, it can actually prohibit growth in others. This is especially true 
when the child is pushed into intellectual activity as a compensation for 
lack of skill in social relations with other children. The teacher will 
perform a major guidance service in preventing such maldevelopment. 

Another serious mistake can be made by limiting the explorations of 
the gifted child. This is usually the result of insisting upon a high de- 
gree of achievement in particular fields, As was pointed out earlier, the 
exploration of new areas and the development of a broad background 
is as important as Superior achievement in a limited area. 

Closely related to this placing the child on display is the tendency to 
limit his contacts with other children, While it may appear improper to 
allow him to waste his time on childish activities when he is intellec- 
tually capable of greater things, it may nevertheless be necessary. There 
is much more to the gifted individual than his mental abilit 
him of his childhood and his social life is probably more unjust than 
it would be for the average child. He must have enough contact with 
children of his own age and of average ability to ensure an adequate 
development of interpersonal skills, Furthermore, only through adequate 
socialization can the development of his abilities along useful, construc- 
tive channels be ensured. Since the classroom provides ample opportunity 


for contacts and development, the teacher is in an excellent position to 
provide this needed guidance. 


y. To deprive 


The Mentally Handicapped Child 


In a large, unselected population, the teacher c 
handicapped child to appear with approximately the same frequency as 
a gifted child. In many ways, their problems are parallel. Both are in 
great need of developing adequate relations with their peers. In both 
cases, the teacher has an obligation to develop the intellectual ability 
that is present. As with the gifted child, the deficient child needs broad 
experiences as well as training in special areas 


an expect a mentally 
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It is frequently difficult to identify a child who is actually mentally 
handicapped. It is not merely a matter of recording the test score. There 
is always the possibility that the child is merely a slow starter, or that 
he is suffering the results of a mental block, or is simply malingering. 
In many cases, one or another of these explanations will prove to be 
correct. In others, it will not. The alternatives occur with sufficient 
frequency, however, to point up the need for careful identification of the 
deficient child. 

In identifying him and in guiding him, parents will frequently present 
a problem. While parents are more than happy to admit having a gifted 
child, they are prone to find excuses and to deny the problem when 
their child is below average in ability. It is not uncommon for them to 
point to poor teaching practices as the main cause. Nevertheless, it is 
necessary for parents to have accurate information on the conditions and 
to be kept informed in regard to the activities and achievements of the 
child. Only with their cooperation can the teacher form an adequate 
educational program for him. By the same token, the teacher should be 
very sure of the situation before instituting such a program. 

In dealing with the child who does not have normal mental ability, 
patience is one of the most needed skills; certainly impatience on the 
part of the teacher will add very little to the education of the child. The 
teacher should take as great pride in the small accomplishments of this 
child as in the marvelous attainments of the gifted child. While his gains 
may seem insignificant, it is important to remember that for him they 
are as great as those made by any other child. 

In the past, it was not unusual to retain a retarded child. It was as- 
sumed that if he were given the additional time with the material, he 
would be more likely to master it. While this may seem logical, it is not 
Necessarily true. In the first place, time is not the crucial factor where 
the problem stems from lack of capacity. While the pupil may gain a 
little in the extra year, the problem is far from solved. From the stand- 
Point of social and emotional development, it may actually have been 
intensified, While this child may never be able to make use of long 
division, he will have to live and work with people. In fact, personal 
and social skills will probably be much more important for him than 
any academic skills he may gain. P 

Perhaps dealing with a mentally handicapped child can best be de- 
scribed in terms of discovering and developing the abilities he has. Every 
child has some abilities and every child has special abilities. It is equally 
important to recognize that every child will be deficient in some areas. 
There is no one activity that every child, or every adult, for that matter, 


can perform with equal skill. we = 
A careful observation of the child will often indicate his interests and 
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abilities. While with the gifted child these may be obvious and pro- 
nounced, in the deficient child very sensitive observation may be neces- 
sary to discover them. It would be unrealistic to expect these interests 
and abilities to be as strong or as enduring as in the normal child. 
Neither can they be expected to be on the same level of complexity. 
They may even be quite different in nature. However, the teacher can 
be sure that they do exist and that it is his responsibility to detect and 
to develop them. 

As with the bright child, the teacher should anticipate problems in 
the social relations of the mentally handicapped child. His limited abili- 
ties can prohibit him from entering into common games. While he may 
develop great physical prowess, this is not a hard-and-fast rule. He may 
be physically awkward and clumsy. Nevertheless, it is important for him 
to learn to get along with other children. It is of equal importance that 
the other children learn to accept and appreciate him as a person. Above 
all, no one should allow his self-esteem to be attacked through a depre- 
ciation of his few abilities or accomplishments. 


The Emotionally Disturbed Child 


At some time in his career, every teacher has a child in his classroom 
who is severely disturbed emotionally. Such a child is truly a major 
problem. 

The emotionally disturbed child can be described as one who does 
not react to the environment in a normal manner. His reactions may 
be exaggerated, as in the child who is terrified by events which pass 
almost unnoticed by the other children. At the other extreme is the child 
who fails to respond to an intense situation. Among the more noticeable 


and frequent symptoms is the inappropriate nature of his sense of humor. 
All in all, he neither reasons nor reacts as the other children do. 


As a result, he is a difficult child in the classroom. He is hard to teach 
because his responses do not follow the usual pattern. What will com- 
monly serve to launch a group or an individual child into a productive 
activity may only confuse the child who is emotionally disturbed. At 
best, it will fail to elicit a productive response. Standards, achievements, 
and procedures constantly go awry when he is a participant. He appears 
to be unable to reach a logical conclusion from a series of experiences, 

Among the difficulties resulting from his strange reactions is the dis- 
tracting influence on the rest of the children. The unusual will always be 
noticed by the group. Such distraction can, at times, completely destroy 
careful planning and preparation. The almost inevitable frustration ex- 


perienced by the teacher can precipitate a reaction that will more than 
nullify weeks of hard work, 
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An emotionally disturbed child, whether his pattern is an aggressive 
one or is primarily marked by withdrawal, is still a human being. He 
must eat, sleep, and have adequate relations with other people, both 
adults and children. Although he needs love and affection, he may not 
be able to accept them through the usual channels. His form of logic 
may interpret the common tokens of affection as danger or hostility. 
Nevertheless, he must not be excluded from the group or deprived of 
the opportunity to learn academic and social skills. 

The disturbed child needs to be carefully studied by the teacher. There 
is logic in his view of the world, even though it may not be logic of the 
commonly accepted type. Systematic observation and consideration of 
his actions and reactions will help to reveal his processes of thinking. 
Information of this kind can be of great assistance in teaching him and 
in continuing the operation of the classroom. Furthermore, it may in- 
dicate the proper channel for obtaining professional help. When this 
step is taken, the teacher will in all probability be included in the 
therapeutic team. 

This process can be seen in the case of a boy who was operating well 
below his tested ability and failed to respond to special instructional 
help. In working with him, the teacher became aware of deeper involve- 
ments. The boy was referred to a child-guidance clinic. As one part of its 
therapeutic plan, the agency requested the cooperation of the classroom 
teacher. From this, the teacher expected that she was to develop a special 
educational program for him and to give praise for his every effort and 
minor accomplishment. When she was requested only to treat him as if 
he were normal, she felt rebuffed. After she had tried to regard his ac- 
tivities as “normal,” however, she began to realize what a difficult role 
had been assigned to her. Rather than being excluded from assisting in 
the treatment program, she had been given a job that demanded a high 
degree of professional competence. ; 

In dealing with the emotional responses of the children, the teacher 
must not attempt to usurp the job of the therapist, whose training and 
duties lie in a different sphere. This difference must be recognized, es- 
aling with the emotionally disturbed child. There are 
many activities which the teacher can promote that will be beneficial to 
the child. These guidance activities, while they may be therapeutic for 
a particular child, are far more comparable to first aid than to major 
surgery. As the timely application of an adhesive bandage may prevent 


a serious infection, so the time 


prevent a serious emotional disturbance. 
In minor cases, where extended treatment is not warranted, and in 


many problems of a situational or momentary nature, the teacher may 


pecially when de 


ly application of teacher guidance may 
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be the only professional person involved. Occasional incidents may re- 
sult in a child’s behaving temporarily in an emotionally disturbed man- 
ner. The teacher may see a boy reject the whole world because he seems 
to have been replaced in the affections of his family by a visiting rela- 
tive. While this child will probably regain his perspective in a few days, 
support and understanding from his teacher during the interlude can be 
very helpful. Similarly, the teacher can aid the girl whose concept of 
cause, effect, and justice has been badly warped by an extended illness. 
This child cannot understand or accept the force which deprives her of 
activity and fun. 

While involvements such as these may adjust themselves, the teacher 
can play an active role in assuring a rapid and efficient adjustment. In 
cases of minor or momentary problems, three steps can be followed: 

First, help the child to establish or increase his self-esteem. He must 
know what his abilities are and perceive them as forming a valuable 
pattern. He must come to accept and believe that he is capable of 
certain desirable accomplishments. While it is equally true that he must 
recognize the limits of his abilities, this rarely needs to be stressed. In 
most cases the child is overaware of his limitations. 

Second, orient him to the realities of the world. In effect, try to call 
his attention to the accepted forms of logic. This must be done gently, 
for it is always disturbing and distasteful to learn that things are not as 
we believe them to be. Since it is common for the misconceptions to be 
developed as a defense against hostility, a thoughtless smashing of the 
child’s logic will be of little help. Rather, he must be encouraged to leave 
his defensive position in order to explore the world around him. 

Finally, at all times, accept him as a child. When he is able to feel 
secure and safe in his relations with even one human being, 
improvement has been opened. Within this range, he may 
develop without the need for constant defense. Wher 
wholesome patterns will develop. 


the road to 
explore and 
e this is possible, 


The Physically Handicapped Child 


Nearly every classroom has a child with a physical handicap. The 
range in variety and severity is vast. In fact, a teacher will seldom see 


two problems that are sufficiently similar to warrant using the same 
procedures, 


While every handicap will place certain lim 
child, it will also provide extraordinar 
this child, it is important to remembe 
abilities. These should all be ex 
“cripple,” indicating that he is i 


its upon the activity of the 
y Opportunities. In working with 
r that he has many interests and 
plored and enlarged upon. The term 
ncapable or to be pitied, represents an 
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unenlightened attitude. Those who live and work with him must be 
brought to realize his talents. Where his perceptions of himself reflect 
the attitude of “cripple,” the teacher may well initiate a program of 
guidance. Indeed, a teacher must never allow any child to judge him- 
self incompetent. 

It is not uncommon for a handicapped child to have problems in his 
relations with other children. Perhaps he is not able to run or to play 
ball. While it may seem to be humane to remove him from the area 
where other children are running and playing, this may actually be 
doing him a disservice. Since he must learn to live and to work with 
his peers, no opportunity to practice and participate in group activities 
should be overlooked. At times it will require great inventiveness and 
ingenuity to devise ways for him to be included in certain activities, but 
usually the results will be worth the effort. 

In the classroom the same formula applies. There are many things 
that the physically handicapped child can do. The teacher must be on 
guard to prevent him from wholly substituting academic learnings, es- 
pecially those of a solitary nature, for activities which will require him 
to work with other children. It is not unusual for a physically handi- 
capped child to try to establish his self-esteem wholly through academic 
work, This will not improve his ability to deal with other children or 
with adults. When academic success Or involvement begins to perma- 
nently exclude other activities, it becomes more of a hindrance than a 


help to his education. 


The Delinquent Child 

There is always some question of the difference between the child 
who is delinquent and the child who is emotionally disturbed. It is not 
at all uncommon for delinquency to be based upon a distorted emotional 


pattern, 


Teachers frequently see what might be considered predelinquent be- 


havior in the classroom. Traditionally, the solution was immediate and 
Severe punishment, and if this should establish an unreasoned avoidance 
pattern, all the better. Studies and investigations have indicated that 
this approach is at best inefficient and almost always ineffective. 

First, in examining delinquent or predelinquent behavior patterns, it 
is well for the teacher to remember that he is looking for patterns, not 
for single instances of behavior. Frequently, the exploratory behavior 
of a child will border upon the undesirable. However, the mere per- 
formance of an act does not necessarily mean that the many implica- 
tions seen by the adult were intended. It will often be found that only 
a very small part of these implications were considered by the child, and 
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that the intended goals did not include all that followed. In such a case, 
we have a natural teaching-guidance situation. Usually, understanding 
and explanation will adequately resolve it. Punishment will only add to 
the confusion generated by the unexpected results. 

In addition to the exploration that goes awry, there is occasionally the 
one that is intended to provide a firsthand experience with a forbidden 
activity. This does not mean that the child has started irrevocably upon 
the path to a life of crime. Single incidents are almost meaningless in 
terms of the over-all development of the child. There are few, if any, 
adults who have not at one time or another performed some act that 
would have been classified as a crime or delinquency had they been 
caught. A single event does not form a pattern. 

It is when repetition occurs that action should be taken. At the be- 
ginning, it is always wise to seek a reason for the behavior. If this can 
be found, the pressures causing the undesirable deviation can be re- 
lieved. Usually, the observed behavior is only a symptom. Action oriented 
to a symptom will rarely correct the cause. Thus, harsh punishment can 
actually prevent correction when, as is frequently the case, the behavior 
was an attempt to gain attention or Prestige. Harshness cannot provide 
the needed attention. As a result, frustration may be compounded so 
that the behavior becomes even less acceptable. 

In dealing with repetitive delinquent behavior, integration with the 
group may be helpful. It is commonly believed that the introduction of 
such a child into a group may cause the others to adopt his behavior. 
Although this is possible, it can easily be avoided. When a new person 
comes into a group, he must establish his worth. If his only claim to 
fame is his delinquency, he will capitalize upon it. It is essential, there- 
fore, to provide the new member with acceptable means of establishing 
himself. Besides this, he must be provided with a method for face-saving. 
His past record cannot be kept a secret. He must be given ways and 
means for separating himself from it. Emphasis upon the time factor is 
sometimes helpful: what happened in the past is in the past; what is 
being done now and in the future is much more important. As in other 
types of learning, oscillation must be expected. Anticipation of this 
fluctuation can often avoid permanent damage from it. 

Among the more unfortunate approaches to a pattern of chronic de- 
linquency is the attempt to make an example of the child. Such an at- 
tempt often results only in making him a hero. It is not at all unusual 
for children to form a natural group against adults. This is particularly 
the case when an adult constantly calls attention to his authority or to 
the inability of the children to meet his standards. When this situation 
exists, the child who is able to aggress against the adult or to frustrate 
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him gains the admiration of the other children. As we all well know, 
children will usually pattern their behavior after those whom they admire. 


The Normal Child 

It is almost impossible for the teacher not to be deeply concerned over 
those children who are markedly different. However, this can result in 
overlooking a fertile field: the average, normal child, who also needs 
appreciation and guidance. There is a real danger in constantly seeking 


abnormalities. Few people manage to reach adulthood without acquir- 


ing a number of habits that would suggest disturbance. Similarly, nearly 
1 give evidence at some time of 


every child in an elementary school wil 
ll show more specific and more 


being insecure or immature, and many wi 
serious symptoms. Nevertheless, few adults or children are so harassed 


by these developments that their daily operation is impaired. When, on 
occasion, there is serious interference, the teacher must be prepared to 
meet the situation. 

In addition to these minor variations, every child will have extended 
periods when he is reacting to a particular stress. Such a condition may 
arise from as simple and obvious a matter as the death of a pet. Here 
again the cause may be totally hidden from the outside observer. Under- 
standing and guidance from the teacher can be deeply helpful during 
such times. In this connection, it is perhaps well to recognize that almost 
all adults, including teachers, have similar periods of difficulty. Charac- 
teristically, each person believes that his problem is the greatest and 


shows the least hope for solution. 
Every child needs acceptance an 


until the need is evident can do gre 
great mistake to supply them according to a fixed schedule. Neither the 


clock nor the calendar is a good indicator of the needs of children. With 
practice, the teacher can become sufficiently sensitive to the behavior of 
the individual child to be able to recognize his needs. If he can then 
Supply the required help immediately, the development of a major de- 
Viation in the child’s behavior may be prevented. 


d appreciation. To withhold these 
at harm. Similarly, it would be a 


INTRODUCING THE CHILD TO HIS COMMUNITY 

of elementary school guidance, it is 
Necessary to consider the relations involving the teacher, the pupil, and 
the community. The guidance function of the classroom teacher may be 
Seen as forming a bridge between the home and the community. This 
enables the school to play two roles. For many children, school repre- 


sents the first contact with a community agency. Because it is an entirely 


Finally, in considering the goals 
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new experience, it makes a powerful, and frequently lasting, impression. 
Often, as a result of the contact, the child will form fixed attitudes to- 
ward other agencies and services that he may encounter in the future. 
In addition to being involved in the child’s incidental learning of these 
attitudes, the school has a formal responsibility to the community. When 
a diploma or certificate is granted to a pupil, it is, in effect, certifying 
that this person is competent and capable of entering adult life. Thus, 
there must be a definite relation between the demands of the adult life 
and the materials presented in the school. 

In dealing with the many community agencies, the teacher functions 
continuously, though informally. Every activity in which he may engage 
will give to the community either an impression of, or concrete informa- 
tion about, the school. From these same activities, on the other hand, 
the teacher will gain information about the community that can make 
his teaching more effective. Thus, these many contacts with the com- 
munity, both formal and informal, can provide a vehicle for action when 
it is needed. 

In the sphere of action also, the teacher has a definite role. Such ac- 
tivities have more definite focus, for they are usually centered upon a 
problem or upon a child who has a problem. Here again, there is a 
two-way contact. The teacher may be soliciting help on a problem or 
he may be giving help. 

Closely involved in any relations with the community as a whole are 
the relations between the teacher and the parents of the children in his 
classroom. Among the several necessary contacts with parents, the most 
obvious is the giving of information. While this is formally effected 
through periodic reports on the pupil's progress, it is not uncommon for 
the parent to request additional information. When this is done, the 
teacher should give adequate and accurate information. 

This does not mean that the teacher should tell everything he knows 
or suspects about the child. Professional information is always restricted. 
This is especially true if guidance is to be successful. Besides the ethics 
involved, there is the fact that a confidence once violated is rarely re- 


stored. Without the confidence of the child, guidance activities planned 
by the teacher cannot be effective. 


While this indicates the need fi 


` or great care in communicating with 
parents, it should not be construed 


rel as relieving the teacher of the respon- 
sibility. Rather, it makes it more poignant since the communication 
must be clearly understood both by parent and teacher. The roles and 
responsibilities of each must be carefully and mutually defined. 

Many of the problems in the classroom which involve guidance also 
require the assistance of community organizations and their leaders. 
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Some organizations provide professional help on personal or medical 
problems; some accept responsibility for job placement, specialized 
training, and recreational opportunities. Similarly, it is not unusual for 
a private individual in the community to be helpful if approached through 
the proper channels. In nearly every community there are many agencies 
—fraternal, social, religious, and private—that can be useful. Before 
the teacher can take full advantage of these, however, he must have 
an accurate knowledge of their functioning. 


SUMMARY 


There are three general classes of goals for the guidance activity in the 
elementary school. First, the teacher should strive to operate a har- 
monious classroom. This involves recognition and respect for the in- 
dividual, proper utilization of the group situation, avoidance of undue 
pressures, and the making available of adequate materials. 

Second, the teacher must be prepared to work with individual chil- 
dren who have special problems. In doing this, he should attempt to 
build the self-esteem of the child, orient him to the realities of the world, 
and at all times accept him as a worthwhile person. 

Finally, the guidance activity of the elementary school should help 
form a bridge between the child and the community. Not only does the 
School provide an introduction to the community for the child, but it 
also has some responsibility of training him for adulthood. In operation, 
the teacher is the key figure in this relationship. By his every activity 
in the community, he fills a liaison role between the school, the home, 
and the community. In particular cases, the teacher will have direct 
contact with specific community agencies and private individuals. 
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CHAPTER THREE 


Special Problems 


It is indeed interesting that the guidance movement is only now begin- 
ning to reach the elementary school. The potency of experiences during 
the childhood years has long been recognized in terms of personality 
development, the formation of work habits, and attitudes toward formal 
learning. In spite of this, only the past few years have brought an interest 
in guidance programs for the elementary schools. 

There are a number of reasons for this. First, because in the ele- 
mentary school vocational choice does not appear as a major problem, 
the adopting of guidance activities has had to await the establishing of 
a new focus. Another, and much more obvious, reason is that many of 
the secondary school techniques cannot be transplanted directly to the 
elementary level. Counseling young children presents many problems in 
38 
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addition to those found in counseling young adults or even adolescents. 
Also, at the present time, there are few tests of interest or personality 
for use in the elementary grades. Such objections, however, are for the 
most part superficial, for once a need is recognized, the techniques soon 
enough emerge. 

A more cogent reason for the late arrival of guidance in the elemen- 
tary school may be seen in a special characteristic of the child’s develop- 
ment during the elementary school year. It has been called a “latent” 
period because the changes made during this time are relatively few. 
The great shifts in the course of development are usually found earlier 
in childhood or during the subsequent period of adolescence. 

Such background factors have played an important part in preventing 
the establishment of guidance services, but there are also a number of 
immediate obstacles and special difficulties involved in providing these 
services at the elementary level. Some of them are real problems while 
others would be better described as excuses. Unfortunately, this does not 


make them less potent obstructions. 


PROBLEMS WITH CHILDREN 


The Immaturity of Elementary School Children 
guidance has been geared to the mature 


In its past development, 
an interesting problem on the 


person of average ability. This poses 
elementary level. For example, an average pupil in the first grade has a 
mental age that would be comparable to that of a bright adult moron. 
As a result, methods framed for a mature normal ability cannot be di- 
rectly transferred. 
Similarly, this age period presents the factors of limited experience 
and limited development. Since it is important for the child to gain 
experience and information and to translate these into action, it would 
appear that the elementary school guidance program would need to be 
informal and highly integrated with the usual classroom activities. 
; Another facet of the problem may be seen in the child’s inability to 
identify or verbalize his real problem. The relationships may be obscure 
to him because of his lack of knowledge and his limited experiences, and 
until this range is sufficiently broad and thoroughly explored, the child 
may be severely limited in his ability to identify and to solve his own 


problems. 

Finally, because of the relative i 
ations in their physical health can 
common to speak glibly of the childhoo 


mmaturity of the children, the fluctu- 
create a definite problem. While it is 
d diseases, it is not uncommon 
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for each one of these to take two or more weeks from the child’s school 
year. Since an illness removes a continuous block of time from the in- 
structional sequence, it is reasonable to expect that when the child re- 
turns to school he will be in arrears in his achievement. Not only has he 
missed formal instruction, but he has also had time in which to forget. 
Furthermore, he has incurred a loss of physical stamina which, while 
only temporary, may continue to be a detrimental factor for an additional 
period of time. Yet this is the same period in which the pupil is com- 
monly expected to “make up” his work. In addition to the time lost 
through these common diseases, there will be the usual number of colds, 
stomach upsets and minor accidents. 

These events interfere with guidance in two ways. As in the case of 
the academic program, there is the problem of interruption and loss of 
time; the factor of continuity is no less crucial a factor in guidance 
than in teaching. 

Less obvious is the psychosociological impact of an illness or accident. 
Any force that can cause such pain, such an upsetting of routine and 
activities must somehow be reckoned with and integrated into the child’s 
concept of the world. Through imagery that borders on magic, the child 
may envision evil, malignant forces as having been the cause of his 
experience. An explanation of germs and chance exposure is seldom 
comprehended sufficiently to account for the results. The adult may 
be at a loss to understand this lack of comprehension. It must be re- 
membered, however, that children do not have a well-developed sense 
of time. Two weeks of time is scarcely different from a year, even for 
most fifth-grade pupils. Thus, the incubation period of a disease can serve 
to confuse the child as to the cause of his illness. 

The inability to place illness properly in her world was obvious in 
Alice’s case. When she returned to school after having the measles, she 
seemed to have lost her capacity to adjust. Instead of the energetic, 
fun-loving third-grader that she had been, she was now timorous and 
withdrawn. She was trying very hard to be a good girl so that she 
wouldn’t be punished with another illness. As a result of this effort, her 
classwork was greatly impaired. She was unable to accept a factual ex- 
planation of the nature of illness. 

At one time or another, nearly every child attempts to benefit from 
illness. The most common form of this is the request for sympathy. A 
child also may sham illness to avoid school. When this occurs, it is not 
uncommon to assume that something unpleasant has happened in school. 
However, though occasionally this may be true, it will usually prove 
otherwise. The child’s behavior in regard to illness may simply be an 
exploration, an attempt to organize unknown forces into the known 
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world. Also it may be an evidence of boredom. More than one child 
has been literally “sick of school.” 

Whether an illness is real and extended or is intermittent and frequent, 
it can easily be the cause of feelings of inferiority. Such a result may be 
evidence of an inability to comprehend the cause of the illness. More 
commonly, it may be generated by the inability to participate in group 
activities with resultant lack of development in skills or knowledge. It 
is easy for the child to use his incapacitation as an alibi, thus furthering 
the development of feelings of inferiority. 

While the inexperience and immaturity of children form definite bar- 
riers, these same factors also present a great opportunity for guidance. Be- 
sides its definite remedial aspect, guidance also has a preventive function. 
Perhaps the most important difference in the elementary school guid- 
ance program is that it is not primarily concerned, as in later years, 
with redirecting and re-forming, but rather with establishing desirable 
patterns. As a result, a good program in the elementary school could 
drastically reduce the problems demanding guidance in high school. 
Prevention is almost always preferable to a cure. 


THE SELF-CONTAINED CLASSROOM 


Nearly every elementary classroom is self-contained to some degree. 
In extreme cases, the children never leave the teacher during the day. 
Even in the less extreme forms of classroom organization, by far the 
largest part of the child’s time is spent in one room and with one teacher. 

Proponents of this type of operation insist that the child gains security 
from having to deal with only one adult and with having familiar sur- 
Toundings. They also maintain that the teaching job is improved because 
the teacher is able to know the child much better. While there may be 
some truth in the second argument, the first concerns a highly individual 
ably be specific to each child. In some instances, 
it is a disadvantage for the child to be limited to association with only 
one adult in the formal learning relationship. In addition to the ever- 
Present possibility of personality conflicts, the child is limited in his 


contacts with the adult world. Similarly, the relative constancy of the 
be boring in spite of the best efforts of the 


Matter and would prob: 


Surroundings can, at times, 
teacher. 


The teacher, too, is limited here. He must deal with the same children 


throughout the day. Fatigue on his part, as well as on the part of the 
pupil, can prevent adequate guidance. While a trained, professional 
teacher can do many things to provide for a harmonious classroom, he 
still is a human being. There will be times toward the end of a long, 
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hard day when he may find it difficult to maintain the needed attitude. 

From an outside view, it is possible to see another problem. It is 
essential that the teacher-pupil relationship be one of mutual respect. 
An adequate guidance relationship can develop only upon such a 
foundation. Yet, there are usually more than twenty-five individual chil- 
dren assigned to each classroom. With the usual range of backgrounds, it 
must be expected that there will be at least one child in the group whose 
attitudes, values, expectations, and behavior will be opposed to those 
of the teacher. If the teacher had only this one child to help, or did not 
have the added responsibilities for teaching, he might have a better 
chance to establish a working relationship. While at least one child of 
this sort may be expected in a classroom, it is not uncommon for there 
to be several children who form problem centers. The rest of the group, 
rather than being neutral, are intimately involved in the relations be- 
tween the teacher and these problem centers. In addition to the resulting 
difficulties in social control, the teacher has a responsibility for the 
academic achievement of every child in the room, including those who 
are classed as problems. 

To a great extent, the job of building an acceptable relationship with 
these children will rest with the teacher. Not only is the child who has 
problems in classroom behavior immature, but he is usually too pre- 
occupied with defending his self-esteem to have an objective approach 
to the situation. When a boy has been classed as a problem by his 
parents, for example, he is rarely a joy to his teacher. Nor does it help 
this child in building a constructive guidance background to make a 
point of the fact that his reputation has preceded him to the classroom, 
Typically, he has learned that adults are hostile. Only rarely will he 
react differently to other adults. He has also learned that the best defense 
is a good offense. With such an approach to the world, he will not quickly 
accept this strange adult as a friend. 

When there is a problem in the teacher-pupil association, it will prob- 
ably be unwise to move the teacher into the next grade with the child. 
Undeniably, some children will gain from having the same teacher for 
the second year, but this is not to be expected where there have been 
serious difficulties during the first year. There are those who feel that 
the child must learn to adjust to a variety of adults. At times, this is 
used to strengthen the argument for expecting the child to adjust to the 
teacher regardless of animosities between them. Actually, it is much 
more valid when used to support the argument in favor of changing 
teachers. 

Among the more obvious obstacles to guidance are two which arise 
directly from the organization of the classroom. The teacher does not 
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have time designated for guidance nor does he have office space in 
which to work. 

Time is an important factor. When the daily schedule is full, and this 
is usually the case, there is a tendency to consider guidance as either an 
additional activity or an incidental one. In neither case can it be per- 
formed properly. While it is possible to do an adequate job in some 
cases by integrating the guidance with the daily activities, it must be 
realized that this is quite different from doing the whole job. To operate 
on a part-time, intermittent basis will usually be inadequate. In most 
cases, it will be necessary to invest considerable extra time. Because of 
the traditional stigma on staying after school or staying in at recess, it is 
not always easy to find usable extra time. 

Closely related to this consideration is the matter of physical space. 
Individual counseling demands privacy, and several of the other guidance 
services also demand special space. This is a problem in most elemen- 
tary school buildings. 

From this brief survey, it seems evident that in the elementary school, 
with its self-contained classrooms, guidance must for the present be an 
integral part of the daily activities. For it to become an administratively 
Separate operation, as in the secondary schools, will require major re- 
Organization. As will be seen in later chapters, however, there is much 
that can be done within the current framework. 


The Wide Range of Student Problems 

In the elementary school, it is common to have twenty, thirty, or even 
More pupils in a class. With a group of this size, the range of problems 
will be vast. The variation in ability, interest, and speed of learning pose 
a dilemma for teachers. It is not uncommon to find a span of three or 
four years in the academic achievement of children in any one of the 
primary grades. In the upper elementary grades, this range normally 
increases, and as a result, the teacher cannot expect to do an adequate 
job merely by presenting the material at grade level. 

Not only are academic problems involved, but the situation presents 
Teal obstacles to guidance. With so wide a range in ability and achieve- 
ment, some children will have difficulty in identifying their position in 
the matrix. For one child, feelings of inferiority and withdrawal will 
result, while another will attempt to gain attention through misbehavior. 
A third may suffer personally and socially as a result of straining toward 
Overachievement. From a superficial examination, it might seem de- 
Sirable to decrease the range by various schemes of grouping. This 
Indeed could simplify the job of teaching. Unfortunately such an ap- 
Proach would not help the child to gain an adequate estimation of the 
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world in which he must live as an adult. While groupings may serve 
certain academic ends, any such arrangement would have to be extremely 
flexible in order to provide contact for each child with the many levels 
of ability and achievement and with the wide variety of interests. 

Closely related to the matter of the range of abilities is the restricted 
nature of the curriculum. The one-room, one-teacher system would seem 
incapable of adequately meeting the great range of demands. Even the 
extended departmentalization of the secondary schools is often inade- 
quate to the demand. There are many good reasons for not using de- 
partmentalization in the elementary school, although there appear to be 
a number of achievements required of all students who enter the upper 
school. None of these reasons, however, justifies the narrow curriculum 
commonly found in the elementary school. 

Besides failing to meet the needs of all the children, the single-barreled 
curriculum of the elementary school can be a source of animosity between 
the teacher and the pupil. It is fortunate that teachers who are not bound 
by tradition or their own insecurity are discovering more and more that 
the child has many interests which may be the source of motivation for 
learning. Previously if the child failed to be inspired by the usual presen- 
tation, it was common to report that he just wasn’t interested. When 
two people who have no common interests are forced to spend a large 
share of each day together, difficulties invariably arise. When ill feelings 
are allowed to exist, guidance is, of course, impossible. 

Even more unfortunate is the lack of escape for the elementary pupil 
who has a problem with the operation of the school. The secondary- 
school pupil may solve his problem by changing his study courses or, as 
a last resort, by dropping out of school. It is, in fact, not uncommon for 
the child who has had problems in the elementary school to drop out 
immediately when he reaches high school. Often it is found that he has 
been waiting, not always patiently, for the time when he will no longer 
be compelled to attend school. Here again a situation exists where guid- 
ance is almost impossible. The child has identified the solution of his 
problem as escape from school and from teacher. Until he is willing to 
admit that other possible solutions exist, none will be found. Further- 
more, so long as the teacher is seen as an antagonist, his help will not 
be sought, and there is, in fact, no solution for the child but to leave 
school. Where this is impossible, as it is in the elementary school, frustra- 
tion may accumulate to the point at which it may result in personal devi- 
ation or even in delinquent behavior. 

Although the large class with its wide variety of interests, abilities, and 
achievements presents many obstacles to guidance, it also presents ex- 
cellent opportunities. It allows effective grouping, since enough children 
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may be placed together for considerable interstimulation to be generated 
within the group. A tolerance for individual differences can also be 
developed more easily where the gradation is not extreme. The variety 
of backgrounds and interests can suggest many ways of re-presenting 
material so that repetition adequate for learning can be achieved without 
boredom. With a large number of different examples, a deeper compre- 
hension and appreciation of the material can be obtained. 

The large group can also aid guidance by providing contact with indi- 
viduals who are markedly different. It would be a waste to keep children 
in the same small group all day. Periodic changes of companions can be 
helpful in retaining the needed social control in the room as well as in 
giving the child contact with another set of values. Athletic skill, artistic 
accomplishment, and other abilities should by no means be constantly 
ignored in favor of academic achievement. 

More specifically, by manipulating groupings, the teacher will place 
the child where he can obtain profitable experiences. For example, he 
can place one child where he can experience the success needed to build 
his prestige or self-esteem. In this way special talents, friendships, and 
unusual knowledge can be capitalized on. With another child, manipula- 
tion of groupings can be used to improve his orientation to reality. 
Through this process, he may learn that he is not the only one who can 
do a particular job, that there are others who have ideas that are as good 
or better than his. Even if he learns only that there is more than one way 
to do most jobs, he has had a profitable experience. Great care must be 
taken to avoid using this as a means of deflating the child’s ego, employ- 
ing it instead in a constructive, positive manner. 


PROBLEMS WITH ADULTS 


The Influence of Parents 

It may seem odd to classify the parents as an obstacle to guidance. 
Unfortunately, they sometimes are. At one time or another nearly every 
teacher feels that parents form a barrier to the optimal development of 
the child. On the one extreme is the parent who sets the standards for 
the child rather than helping him to develop his own standards. When 
this is done, the goals are almost always well beyond the ability and 
Stage of the child’s development. This places the child in a mentally 
unhygienic position. Either he must deny his interests to the point of ex- 
clusion, thus preventing a healthy, balanced development, or he must 
Tevolt against his parents. Regardless of the path chosen, there is a high 
potential here for personal disorganization and failure. 
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At the other extreme is the occasional parent who seems to try to 
counter every effort of the teacher. He appears to feel that he knows 
more about education and teaching than does the trained professional. 
When a child is having difficulty with his schoolwork, the parent con- 
cludes that he is not trying and should work harder. Even when the 
teacher, having identified a developmental immaturity, strongly urges 
that the child not be deprived of playtime and recreation, the parent may 
institute drill on the work during after-school and evening hours. When 
this is done, the guidance plans of the teacher may be completely 
thwarted and incalculable harm for the child result. It is fortunate that 
there are only a few problem parents, but the few there are can often 
create real and serious difficulties. 

At times, however, the teacher is tempted to exceed the limits of his 
office. It is often salutary for the teacher to remind himself that in our 
democratic society the parent has the right to make first claim on the 
child. Only a part of the responsibility is delegated to the school; the 
major part remains with the parent. In effect, the school is part of a team 
which has the responsibility for the training and rearing of the child, and 
the teacher is only a member of that team. 

Most parents have a real concern for the welfare of their children. 
Their actions are motivated by a desire to do what is best. When it ap- 
pears to the professional teacher that a particular proposal by a parent 
is not a wise one, the factors involved should be explained. Swift denial, 
scorn, or ignoring of the parent’s suggestion will not solve the problem 
or improve relations. Any event that promotes ill will between teacher 
and parent has an effect upon the relation between the teacher and the 
child. When the parent distrusts the teacher, it is not uncommon for the 
child to develop a similar attitude. 

In a few cases, it is necessary for the teacher to firmly oppose the 
actions of the parents. For this to occur is both unfortunate and un- 
pleasant. Such an event can place the child in an extremely difficult posi- 
tion. At all times, the teacher should orient his actions toward ensuring 
the welfare of the child. 

It is not unusual for such a situation to be resolved by the application 
of guidance principles. In some cases, it would be accurate to say that the 
teacher provides guidance for the parent in order to help the child. This 
can take many forms. One of the most common techniques is for the 
teacher to supply the parent with adequate information and a frame of 
reference for the interpretation of the facts. The elementary schoolroom 
provides the teacher with a fairly large number of children of fairly 
homogeneous age and developmental status. From experience with 
these groups over a period of years, he is able to develop an estimate 
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of the range of performance that can be expected. Furthermore, he can 
view individual variation against this background. What may appear to 
be grossly abnormal when seen in isolation may blend into the patterns 
formed by the group. 

Similarly, from the reference formed by the group, the teacher may 
be aware of a problem that the parent does not perceive. Often, the 
parent may even be aware of the facts, but without the accompanying 
reference is unable to see the problem. Consider, for example, a little 
girl who is overweight. The mother may dismiss the fact by saying she 
is just “pleasingly plump,” or by referring to her own build: “I’ve always 
been overweight, so what would you expect from my child?” While this 
may be successful in establishing acceptance for the fact at home, it does 
not transfer to the group situation at school. The teacher will see the 
little girl hurt and unhappy as a result of comments and unflattering 
nicknames. He will see her isolated by being excluded from activities 
because of her corpulence. She may react by becoming aggressive against 
the group, or, to prove that she can still take part, she may become 
Overactive and in doing so become physically overtired and unable to 
keep up in academic activities. Again, she may retreat from reality. 
These reactions may take place only at school, the home becoming a 
refuge from the aggressors. In these cases, the teacher must help the 
Parents to see the problem. Only when this is done can any effective 
action be taken. Information may be sufficient in some cases, but in 


Others extended guidance may be necessary. 


Emotional Involvement of the Teacher 

Recently a trend has developed to promote emotional involvement 
between the teacher and the child. One extreme position proposes 
a good elementary teacher is that he—or 
she—truly love children. When such a statement is made, however, 
there is usually considerable ambiguity in it. It is often the case, for 
example, that a mother will define love in terms of the activities she 
Performs for the child; so occasionally do teachers who are over- 


that the only requirement for 


Solicitous and overprotective. f ny 
It can rightly be said that an emotional involvement may prohibit 


effective guidance, for example, any time the involvement prevents the 
child from adequately experiencing reality. Each child must learn to 
Properly identify his problems and to find adequate solutions for them. 
For an overloving adult to do this for him will prevent him from develop- 
ing emotional, personal, and social skills. The process must operate in 
the social milieu, not in a sheltered, protected, or controlled environ- 
ment. While it may be necessary to provide this protective type of as- 
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sistance in the beginning, it is essential to decrease the help and to in- 
crease the reality of the situation. This is a valid guidance procedure. 
Continued protection can only cause greater problems at a later date. 
The teacher must retain a professional perspective. An affectional rela- 
tionship with the child is not only insufficient, but can prohibit the devel- 
opment of a proper, mature attitude toward life. 

This is not to say that the teacher must avoid all emotional relations 
or attachments with the children. In fact, a sincere response to each 
child is essential. Since many of the responses and activities of children 
have an emotional basis, the response of the teacher, to be appropriate, 
must have the proper emotional overtones. When a child is pleased and 
excited over his accomplishments, the teacher must also be pleased. He 
need not gush or imitate the words and actions of the child. This would 
be inappropriate, for the child does not expect childish actions from an 
adult; what he wants is a sincere response. 

While the teacher must relate to the child, he must also retain the 
ability to make judgments as needed without an emotional bias. Cer- 
tainly, when his judgments are affected by his relations to the child or 
to the group, his efficiency as a teacher and his effectiveness as a guidance 
worker will be impaired. This is true whether the relation reflects affec- 
tion or animosity. While the teacher must know each child well, both as 
an individual and as a group member, he must retain a perspective that 
will allow him to fulfill his professional responsibility. 


Competing Demands on the Teacher 


The job of teaching will frequently appear as an obstacle to guidance. 
Fundamentally, teaching is concerned with generating within each child 
a mastery of certain materials. Currently, the schools are so organized 
that the material must be learned in a certain order and according to a 
rather rigid timetable. This is based upon the belief that certain skills are 
essential to further learning, and that until these “tool subjects” have 
been mastered, the child cannot approach new material. As a result, 
there are times and cases in which it seems necessary to devote all the 
school time to academic presentations. In some instances, it is a common 
practice to apply sufficient pressure to the child to veneer certain phrases 
or patterns of response upon him. When this is done, it is usually with- 
out regard for the impact such actions may have upon the child’s per- 
sonal or social life. 

When a situation such as this evolves, it seems at first that there is 
no time for guidance activities. This can usually be considered as a valid 
symptom that the teaching activity is not up to standard. Whenever a 
child is forced to conform to an arbitrary criterion, even though it is 
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traditional, an undesirable result can be expected. Where this is done to 
ensure learning, there will usually be a loss of interest in the topic and a 
tendency to avoid using the material. 

Guidance and teaching must be complementary activities. When there 
is time only for one or the other, it is well to examine the situation in 
terms of relative importance. When the learning of phrases or routine, 
mechanical operations is achieved at the expense of the willingness or 
ability to use or further develop the material, teaching has, in large part, 
failed. This can often be seen in the learning of arithmetic. The child 
repeats a pattern for doing long division until it becomes a routine, 
mechanical process that can operate only when the problem is presented 
in a certain way. It is nonfunctional for solving problems from the life 
Situation and thus, in effect, it is a useless learning. 

When the pressures used to achieve such a veneer of learning re- 
sult in socially undesirable behavior or in personal deviation, the wis- 
dom of the procedure must be questioned. In the elementary school, a 
child frequently will destroy school property, such as textbooks. This is 
Often a result of the frustration generated by his inability to meet the 
demands of the teacher and the system. 

These are only a few examples of how the job of teaching and the 
teaching system can form an obstacle to good guidance and hinder the 
development of the child. To achieve the greatest good from teaching, 
such situations must be avoided. Often it is necessary to postpone teach- 
ing until the child is more adequately developed. Similarly, it is fre- 
quently wise first to aid the child with his personal and social problems 
and not increase his problem load by insisting upon simultaneous but 
unrelated academic achievement. It is often possible for the teacher 
to use the child’s problems as a means of leading him into the subject 
being studied. There is considerable question of the importance of every 
child’s “finishing the book” if it is done at the expense of his emotional 
Stability. 

To a degree, the job of teaching will be governed by the personal 
Organization of the teacher, since it is basically a special form of inter- 
Personal relations. The personal organization of the teacher can affect 
the guidance process in at least two different ways. First, in the role 
Of teacher he may find the demands of curricular lesson plans in conflict 


With the best interests of the goals of good guidance. Second, as an indi- 
le guidance, he must constantly be aware of 


Vidual attempting to provid i 
at are the result of his personal values, 


those of his own inadequacies th 


Prejudices, and beliefs. É i f 
Traditionally, the role of the teacher requires him to present material 


and to evaluate the achievement of the child. Even in the most demo- 
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cratic classroom, the final authority is vested in the teacher. In the less 
harmonious room, the pupil-teacher relationship is essentially an au- 
thoritarian one. To the extent that the teacher represents the sole author- 
ity in the room, he will be ineffective in the guidance role. The two 
attitudes are opposed both in their nature and in their operation. Simi- 
larly, when children are obliged to be concerned with sufficiently im- 
pressing the teacher with the symptoms of learning in order to get 
grades, they cannot be free to discuss matters with him that they feel 
may affect their grades. This can be a real impediment to guidance. 

A lack of knowledge of the learning process has allowed several prac- 
tices to develop in the teaching field which, while they promoted the 
symptoms of learning, were counter to the general welfare of the child. 
For example, repetition appeared to aid in retention of facts. Because 
of this, workbooks were developed to provide drill. Since this removed 
much of the meaning from the learning situation, some teachers resorted 
to extrinsic rewards to get the work done. As a result, the drills were 
executed in a mechanical manner to gain reward or to avoid punish- 
ment. While some children learned to enjoy routine drills, these were 
usually the ones who needed them the least. Often a child who was in 
need of practice would simply borrow the needed material rather than 
submit to the drill process. This was frustrating to the teacher, who 
labeled the action cheating and dishonesty. In this way, an atmosphere 
of distrust and conflict developed. Once again the relations between 
the teacher and the pupil prohibited guidance when it was badly needed. 

In addition to the dual role of instigator of learning and evaluator, 
the teacher has a guidance responsibility toward each child in his room. 
In its minimum operation, this duty requires that the teacher accept 
each child for what he is and guide him toward a higher, more complex 
level. This means that the child should gain in social and personal 
skills as well as in academic skill. It has already been indicated how the 
academic duties may interfere with these goals. While it is possible for 
severe conflict to develop from these differences, guidance techniques 
can provide an acceptable solution. In the process of learning about the 
child, which is basic to any guidance activity, the teacher may become 
more keenly aware of his abilities. Similarly, he should gain in awareness 
of the weaknesses in the child’s background and previous training. 
Knowledge of his interests should be helpful in planning an educational 
program for him. 

A second gain from guidance is a new acceptance of the child by his 
parents, his peers, and the teacher. As soon as there is a better under- 
standing of the functioning of the child, it is possible to expect an in- 
crease in his personal security. When he is more secure, he may explore 
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and develop both in academic and personal areas. Only when he no 
longer finds it necessary to defend himself against adults will he be able 
to accept and profit from suggestions and directions. 

Finally, it is necessary to realize that each teacher is a person in his 
own right. As such, he too has his needs and inadequacies. This is true 
not only of elementary school teachers, but is a major factor in all 
guidance personnel. Unless the worker is able to satisfy his needs, he 
will not be able to do a good job of providing help for another person. 
Thus, one of the major requirements for effective guidance is for the 
individual to have come to some sort of working agreement with his 
environment. The better and more functional this arrangement, the more 
able he will be to help others. 

Perhaps the most important need of the guidance worker is to be able 
to accept failure. It may be more accurate to say that he must recognize 
the existence of impossibilities. For example, it would be unrealistic to 
expect that any one person will be able to work equally well with all 
children. Inevitably, some clashes of personalities will occur. Also there 
will be instances in which the adult will be totally unable to comprehend 
a situation or relate to it. Such occurrences must be expected and given 
Proper weight. 

In addition to the impossibilities, allowances must be made for the 


fact that every human occasionally will be in error. There will be mis- 


takes and blunders. To recognize and accept these in the self is as im- 
s. It has been said that one of the 


Portant as to accept them in other 
Major difficulties in human relations is that people do observe the 
Golden Rule, that they actually do treat others as they treat themselves. 
When they cannot accept their own actions, they also reject the actions 
of others. When they are pleased with their own performance, they are 
pleased with what others can do. Only people who are able to allow 
themselves pleasure can tolerate others having a good time. It is an un- 
fortunate fact that many parents and teachers, because they are not satis- 
fied with their own achievements, constantly drive children regardless 
Of the children’s interests and abilities. 
For effective work in interpersonal relations, it is necessary to achieve 
a proper distribution of credit and blame. When a pupil is successful, 
the teacher is naturally proud, but it is difficult to accept failure without 
looking for interfering factors to explain why a pupil fell short of expec- 
tations. Many teachers have had an opportunity to work with a child 
Who far exceeded all expectations and recognized the role which the 
teacher played in his success. Such heart-warming cases are often re- 
ferred to as one of the biggest rewards of the teaching profession, and 
there js little doubt that they can be highly gratifying. However, it is as 
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important to recognize that some failures are inevitable as it is to be 
cautious in taking credit for success that would have occurred without 
the assistance of the teacher. Also account must be taken of the fact 
that there are few heart-warming cases in a given twenty years of teach- 
ing; certainly, it would be too much to expect more than one or two 
each year. 

In the elementary school, the teacher has an additional guidance 
duty. Whether he chooses or not, he is at all times an example for his 
pupils. In the secondary school, much more individuality is allowed, and 
on higher levels some idiosyncracies are expected. In the primary grades, 
however, the teacher is at all times a model to be imitated. It is not until 
the child is far more mature that the role of teacher can be separated 
from the person. 

Outside school as well as inside it, the children will learn from the 
attitudes and conduct of their teachers. It is possible that these inci- 
dental learnings will prove as effective in the adult life of the pupil as 
will the formal learnings upon which he is graded. This is not to imply 
that the teacher must be a saint. In fact, to compromise the personal 
liberties of the teacher because of his profession has many dangers. In 
so far as the education of the child is concerned, it may provide him 
with a false model and promote the forming of mistaken ideas. 


Limitations of Classroom Guidance 


It has already been mentioned that guidance does not preclude fail- 
ure. It must also be recognized that the work of the classroom teacher 
will often be inadequate. However, an active program of guidance by 
the teacher in the elementary school is definitely a step in the right 
direction. It can render the job of teaching easier and it should help 
each child to make a better adjustment to school as well as to the later 
demands of adult life. 

While many gains are thus possible, it must be constantly kept in 
mind that guidance is not a panacea. Few teachers are trained coun- 
selors. In every classroom some difficulties and some problems will 
occur that require greater skill and the help of other professions. When 
a problem of this type appears, the case should be referred to a person 
or clinic where the needed help is available. 

When dealing with the adult future of boys and girls, every precau- 
tion against error or mistake must be taken. The guidance services have 
definite limitations and every guidance worker has personal limitations. 
It is a professional and ethical responsibility of the teacher to know and 
accept these without feelings of guilt or inadequacy. 

In the field of dealing with personalities, there are a number of in- 
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tense professional rivalries. The human sciences are as yet too young 
to have established the needed regulations and discriminations. If one 
were to ask a psychiatrist, he would probably indicate that only with a 
Strong medical background and intensive training should a person un- 
dertake dealing with the maladjusted. A psychologist would insist that 
intensive training in learning theory and projective techniques is far 
more necessary. Trained counselors would insist that their background 
is the proper one. In all probability, each of these professions has some 
valid arguments. A survey of the field would indicate that there is a 
desperate need for all workers. Until there are enough persons available 
to work with teachers as teammates in the classroom, much of the 
guidance will have to be done by the teacher. This does not excuse 
improper procedures or careless use of methods. Rather it indicates the 
need for training in this difficult area. 


SUMMARY 


There are many obstacles to guidance in the elementary school. In 
4 number of ways the traditional organization of the school is counter 
to a good program. Probably the greatest difficulty is that the children 
are very young and immature. Each child is required simultaneously to 
acquire academic skill, develop social abilities, achieve personal adjust- 
Ment, and satisfy the expectations of parent, peer, and pedagogue. Since 
these demands may be unrealistic in the light of his relative immaturity, 
the child may feel highly inadequate in each of the areas and, as a 
Tesult, will desperately need acceptance and approval from each of 
the three groups. One person, his teacher, has contact with all these 
Sources of expectation and demand. 

While large classes create many problems, they also present oppor- 
tunities for a variety of experiences that are not available in smaller 
Sroups. 

At times, parents who are intent upon the solution of a particular 
Problem may seem to be working against the best plans for the multi- 
faceted development of the child. When this occurs, the teacher must 
Counsel with the parent as well as provide guidance for the child. 

The very job of teaching and the traditional role of the teacher as 
disciplinarian are somewhat counter to the basic assumptions of good 
Counseling and guidance. oe i 

In spite of these very real obstacles, however, it 1s possible to do a 
800d job of guiding the child. In many instances, the obstacles can 
actually be converted into advantages. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


The Roles of Guidance and 


Teaching in Learning 


Both teaching and guidance have the same goal, that of generating 
earning in the pupil. Learning can be considered as teaching or guid- 
ance that has been successfully put into action by the learner. Until 
Satisfactory action occurs, it is difficult to be quite sure whether or not 
the learning has been accomplished. While it is possible to devise situ- 
ations to test for the presence of learning, the artificiality of such situ- 
ations prevents sure knowledge. Since any test must be concerned with 
Specific responses, the resulting knowledge will be limited to these. It is 


Possible for the student to be able to repeat the specifics and yet lack 
55 
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sufficient command of the material to use it. For example, a child will 
often be able to spell the words in a spelling test but will misspell the 
same words in a free composition. 

While teaching and guidance are not the same, they cannot be sepa- 
rated in terms of final results or interim learnings. Both are intended 
to increase the ability of the child to operate successfully. 

There are a multitude of things which must be learned if the child is 
to become a successful person. Probably, in the final analysis, there is 
not much difference if these are learned as a result of teaching or from 
a guidance activity. The important thing is that the learning is accom- 
plished and can be used by the child in the action situation to resolve a 
problem. 

While both teaching and guidance are aimed at producing learning, 
often at producing the same learnings, they differ in method and timing. 
These important differences are mentioned by way, not of contrasting 
the two activities, but of helping to call attention to how often the 
teacher uses both of them. In the course of daily activity, a skillful 
teacher moves easily from one to the other. In the elementary school it 
is important for the teacher to do this. The child is not yet sufficiently 
mature to learn facts in the abstract and to apply them in a real situa- 
tion. Neither is he able to separate his personal life entirely from periods 
of academic learning. As a result, the teacher has a responsibility for 
the personal adjustment of each child. To meet these demands, both the 
techniques of teaching and of guidance must be used. 

Another reason for becoming aware of the differences between teach- 
ing and guidance is to improve both activities. To be quite clear about 
the nature, methods, and goals of each process puts the teacher in a 
better position to improve the process and to develop skill in using it. 


DIFFERENCES IN METHOD 


The Function of Teaching 


As every teacher knows, the school teaches facts and rules. The im- 
mediate purpose of this teaching is to create an awareness in the chil- 
dren that there is order and pattern in the world. Next, an effort is made 
to get the children to follow these rules, that is, to conform. 

This goal of conformity can be seen in nearly every elementary school 
subject. In the language arts, for example, the ultimate goal is for the 
pupil to be able to express his thoughts and feelings. Only by following 


the rules can he do this so that others will be able to comprehend his 
ideas. 
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The pupil soon learns that there are many rules which must be ob- 
served. In writing, he finds there are only certain symbols which he may 
use and each must be used in a certain way. It is important to distin- 
guish between the several forms even though they may be similar. Later, 
he learns the rules of spelling and sentence structure. Before these can 
be fully mastered, rules governing paragraphing and composition are 
introduced. Finally, as something of an anticlimax, he learns that some 
of these rules are not as rigorous in use as he had been taught. It is 
Possible to begin a sentence with a conjunction, and similarly it is per- 
missible to end a sentence with a preposition. In the end he is returned 
to the basic premise: the important thing is to communicate. Rules are 
to aid this communication, not to hinder it. If violation of a rule im- 
Proves communication, the rule may be broken. Nearly every rule of 
written communication has its exceptions. This is probably the most 
accurate of the myriad of rules governing composition. 

In other basic skills which are taught in the elementary school, there 
are varying degrees of rigidity. The child learns that two plus two 
always equals four. However, he cannot add two apples and two 
Oranges. A little later, the principle of the least common denominator 
allows him to solve this problem as “four pieces of fruit.” 

The rigidity of the regulations or the need to conform to them is not 
necessarily specific to the subject. The particular teacher’s beliefs and 
feelings can be the determining factor. The field of art furnishes an 
extreme example. Some form of art work occurs in nearly every ele- 
mentary classroom. Generally speaking, in the primary grades art ac- 
Counts for a good share of the classroom time since it is used in many 
Ways, but becomes less important as the child progresses toward the 
Secondary level. A ; 

At one extreme, a teacher may insist that the pictures which the pupil 
Produces show “something.” Both the subject of the picture and the 
method of drawing it are specified by the teacher. Furthermore, the 
closer the portrayal conforms to the standard concept of the reality of 
the Subject, the better it is judged to be. Trees must be green. They 
Must be located between the blue sky and the brown earth. It is per- 
mitted to cover the brown earth with green grass if this is done care- 
fully. The symmetry and structure of the piece are of utmost impor- 
tance, 

. At the other extreme are the teachers who regard it of far greater 
™Portance for the picture to satisfy the desire of the child for self- 
expression. The picture may or may not look like something. In the 
ay Stages of art work, it is less desirable to produce a recognizable 
Object than to achieve satisfaction in the manipulation. Content is there- 
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fore deemphasized. The freedom of feeling, expression, and movement 
that can be enjoyed and developed through the art media are sufficient 
justification for their use. The only rules which must be observed are 
those inherent in the materials and those necessary for the administra- 
tion of the room. For example, the child soon learns that water color is 
not opaque. He learns that colored chalk will smear but that he can 
utilize this property to blend colors. He also learns that he may paint 
only at the easel and must clean up when he is finished. 

In both classrooms, however, it is evident that some rules of opera- 
tion are necessary. For if there were no rules, or if rules were not ob- 
served, there would be chaos. An example of this can be seen in the 
classroom where the teacher maintains order through authoritarian 
procedures. In effect, order is forced upon the pupils, and in conse- 
quence, when the teacher leaves the room, the order often leaves also; 
without the authoritarian source, the rules no longer operate—a result 
that can be described only as chaos. 

In a complex civilization such as ours, it is necessary to have a great 
many rules and to have them observed. The dynamic nature of our 
society can be seen in the continual change in these rules. Each year 
they increase in number and complexity. This is true of rules of personal 
conduct as well as of communication and technical operation. 

Teaching is primarily concerned with presenting the rules of formal 
relationships, such as those of arithmetic, science, and communications. 
It is also charged with creating in youth the desire, or at least the will- 
ingness, to learn and follow these rules. When the accepted rules are no 
longer learned or no longer followed, the continuity of our culture is 
threatened. If no one in the younger generation learned to read, the 
knowledge stored in our libraries soon would be useless. Teaching, then, 
is an important factor in the continuation of our civilization. 


The Function of Guidance 


In contrast to the emphasis on conformity and rules in teaching, 
guidance may be considered as the reconciliation of the uniqueness of 
the individual with the complex but necessary rules of our culture. The 
person who cannot vary from the rules does not enjoy good mental 
health. Even the excessive striving for conformity may be symptomatic 
of pathology. A person who is unable to exhibit individuality is not a 
real person. 

Restricting behavior to the normal range is a special problem in 
guidance. In practice, this is best handled not by restricting, but by 
encouraging development of desirable traits in desirable directions. 
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Again, it is seen that guidance is concerned more with developing indi- 
viduality than with developing conformity. 

In addition to fostering the uniqueness of the individual, it is one of 
the prime functions of guidance to develop a respect for the differences 
in others. It is a biological and mathematical impossibility for two 
human beings to be exactly alike. Most people can learn to distinguish 
even between identical twins. It is unwise to discount the potential of 
another person because he is different from yourself. Neither is it logical 
to expect two individuals to follow identical developmental patterns. It 
is the differences in individuals that make them interesting. Usually, a 
person is deeply proud of the many factors which distinguish him from 
his fellow men. Not to allow these differences in others is to be selfish 
and inconsiderate. Such feelings and actions are actually symptomatic of 
immaturity and insecurity. 

Within groups and within individuals there must be both conformity 
and individuality. In our present culture, a person must have freedom 
to exercise his individuality. Unless he has sufficient freedom, even his 
routine operation will suffer. 

Actually there must be more than this minimum of freedom. Gener- 
ating and exploring new ideas is essential to change and improvement. 
Without change, civilization could not have reached the level of material 
comfort that it now enjoys. In order to make equal gains on the personal 
and spiritual level, there must be the necessary freedom for exploration. 

In every situation, however, there must be limits. Proper regulation 
is necessary for a satisfactory life. While it is desirable that the limits 
arise in the individual as a natural result of his experiences and observa- 
tions, they must one way or another exist in some form. In cases where 
the individual has not responded adequately to the need for limits, the 
traditional solution has been for the group to impose limits upon him 
by force. With the increased recognition of importance of the individual, 
the inadequacies of this system have become obvious. When restricted 


by an outside force, the individual does not develop his own controls 


and thus never outgrows the need for control by force. Establishing the 


controls from within is one of the chief goals of guidance. 
There are many acts which the individual performs each day that 


would consume excessive amounts of time if they were not reduced to 
routine and habit. Here is another form of limiting behavior. Habits 
make a great contribution to the efficiency of life. In the primary years, 
much effort is exerted to instill efficient habits of working. Children 
must learn to keep sharpened pencils available and to put their names 
on each page of work. They learn at a given signal to be quiet, to go 
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to their seats, or to come to the worktable. Later, though perhaps with 
less success, they are taught habits of using reference books. Frequently, 
children form additional habits to simplify the habits they have been 
taught. Some of them, for instance, learn very early that it is simpler 
and easier to memorize the spelling of words than to learn both the 
rules and the exceptions. 

In our personal lives, habits also serve to increase efficiency. The 
rituals of retiring and arising consist of a series of habits which can 
be performed without thinking. Most of these serve useful purposes. 
It would be difficult to remember each of the acts separately, but as a 
habit pattern they are automatic. 

Probably one of the most important requirements for a contented life 
is to conform to the tenets of the culture. This conformity is taught 
almost continually throughout life. In our society, a libertine cannot 
be happy. Because he is not willing to conform, he must remain outside 
the circle of the accepted. His reaction is an interesting one. Since there 
is no place for him, he would make all of society conform to his stand- 
ards. He is not interested in changing himself any more than society 
is interested in changing itself in order to accept him. 

Various versions of this reaction can be seen in the classroom. For 
example, those children whose behavior is chronically unacceptable 
frequently form groups of their own. The behavior in question may be a 
matter of obedience to the teacher, or it may be a matter of the ability 
to read. Where the pressures are great, these groups are “secret.” While 
such groups are primarily intended to provide prestige for the members, 
they frequently do this by attacking the values of nonmembers. This 


is one origin of the legend: “He gets all A’s but he doesn’t have any 
fun!” 


The Joint Functions of Teaching and Guidance 


To summarize briefly, learning can result either in an increase in con- 
formity or in the development of individuality. A certain degree of con- 
formity or constancy is needed for life to be comprehensible. Similarly, 
a degree of individual freedom is needed for life to be tolerated and 
enjoyed. Thus, teaching and guidance work together to promote a 
proper balance in the education of the child. To describe this difference 
in another way, it could be said that teaching is oriented to general edu- 
cation, while guidance is concerned with the adjustment of the indi- 
vidual. In using these terms, however, it is necessary to remember that 
in the elementary school a general education does not have the profile 
that it has in a university. The stress here is upon acquiring academic 
tools. Until they are acquired, there can be no general exploration into 
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the accumulated knowledge of mankind. In the elementary grades, these 
tools are acquired by relating them to what the child already knows. 
He learns to read by reading about balls, toys, dogs, and other children. 
Only after he has acquired skill in reading about familiar things can he 
use reading as a tool to learn about matters with which he has had no 
experience. 

Similarly, individual adjustment in the primary grades is far more a 
matter of developing desirable patterns of interpersonal relations than of 
correcting maldevelopments. Each child must develop a comprehensive 
Scheme of the world. To do so, he must have freedom to explore, 
which immediately assumes also the freedom to make mistakes. 

Finally, it is interesting to note that on the elementary school level 
the personal development of each pupil and his learning of academic 
skills are intimately related. Through academic skills the pupil learns 
about the world and the methods for adjusting to it. His personal 
scheme of the world can cause him to seek knowledge or to avoid it. 
Similarly, fears and aversions can prohibit him from mastering certain 
Skills. Thus, it is essential for the classroom teacher to acquire and to 
use guidance techniques as an integral part of his classroom program. 


DIFFERENCES IN TIMING 


Timing in Teaching 

Besides the differences in orientation and method, teaching and 
guidance differ in timing. Most of the subject matter that is taught 
in our schools is designed in terms of adult needs. What is learned 
today may not be required for twenty years. To successfully produce 
learning in such a situation, the teacher must plan with great care. 

Since much of the material has only a vague importance in the im- 
Mediate life of the child, interest and motivation must be generated. As 
the work proceeds, it is necessary to sustain this interest and the motiva- 
tion, 

Careful planning is also needed in order to reach the goal of the work. 
To allow the lesson to follow immediate interests and demands is to risk 
losing its point. To the teacher and pupil alike, it is demoralizing to set 
Out in a definite direction and then disperse into a number of side issues. 
Partially, this is because the applied motivation is usually based upon 
thie goal, and if the goal is not reached, if the purpose of the lesson is 
ant accomplished, some degree of frustration must result. An example 


Will show the need for careful planning. i 
It is good teaching to use a common occurrence, such as the coming 
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of a holiday like Thanksgiving, to introduce a topic. In this case, let us 
consider the early colonization of the United States. 

In order to cover this topic adequately, it is necessary to use more 
material than is available in the introductory activity, which is limited 
to one colony and one particular incident. In terms of the immediate 
needs of the child, a sketchy outline of the material is all that would be 
needed. A more complete knowledge of America’s history on the part 
of the child is many years away, and the teacher must rely upon other 
motivations. 

For children in the primary grades, stories of the Pilgrims are inter- 
esting. It is exciting to draw pictures of log cabins and of turkeys. The 
need for careful planning of such a lesson is evident. How can the 
teacher bring in the fact that the Pilgrims did not live in log cabins? 
How can this be related to the other settlements which did not institute 
holidays although on occasions they probably did have harvest feasts? 
How can distractions be handled? For example, what course shall the 
teacher follow when an observant child asks why a harvest feast is held 
in late November, whereas harvest occurs over a month earlier in this 
part of the country? To explain that the date was established by Presi- 
dent Lincoln may, unless care is taken, sway the direction of the discus- 
sion to other presidential proclamations, and what started as a discussion 
of early settlements in America thus may end with an exchange of views 
about the Civil War. Careful planning is indeed necessary to avoid such 
deflecting incidents. 


Timing in Guidance 

Guidance operates in a somewhat different manner. This does not 
mean that it is unplanned or that it has no value in the future. There is 
a plan. The direction, however, is determined by the individual, not by 
the teacher in the role of guidance worker nor by the nature of the ma- 
terial. Guidance takes its orientation from the immediate problem as 
defined by the individual and follows the needs of that individual. These 
needs may lead into the future, as in the case of vocational or educa- 
tional planning, or into the past, as is frequently the case in personal 
counseling. 

Earlier, it was pointed out that teaching and guidance may cover the 
same topic. For example, in most elementary schools, health is taught 
as a subject. In due time, communicable diseases are studied in a num- 
ber of respects. In presenting the material, the expert teacher uses a 
number of examples and demonstrations. 

It is possible for the same material, even the same examples and 
demonstrations, to be used in guidance. The matter of timing, however, 
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can be of great importance. For a child to become ill in the elementary 
classroom is not unusual. Inevitably when this occurs, some of the 
others in the class become upset. Presenting accurate information can 
do much to allay their fears and return the class to the work at hand. 
Merely directing that they return to their work or ignoring the event is 
insufficient. 

There are, however, some who believe that an occasion such as this 
is an excellent opportunity to present a lesson on the cause of disease 
or to introduce a unit on germ theory. A few insist that if the teacher 
made use of such incidents, an adequate teaching of health would result 
without additional formal presentations being necessary. 

Two basic facts deny this. The first concerns the readiness of the 
children, the other the process of formal teaching. 

When such an incident occurs in the classroom, the other children 
are placed in an emotional state, which does not contribute to their 
Teadiness to learn. They need reassurance and a sense of security, which 
the rudimentary facts can indeed help to provide. To press on and teach 
a lesson based upon the incident, however, could easily destroy the 
benefits gained. What is needed here is guidance, not teaching. The 
Stability of the classroom must be restored. While factual information 
can be used to do this, teaching it is out of place. 


As was mentioned earlier, teaching demands careful planning. There 
e complex of forces governing the health 


Il provide adequate incidents to ensure 


Coverage of the subject matter. In fact, it would be sad if this were so. 
It would probably be impossible for the teacher to be sufficiently pre- 
Pared at all times for all the possibilities. Also, although it is a minor 
Problem, consideration must be given to the administrative require- 


Ments for evaluation of the learned materials. 
Guidance and teaching, while having the same goal, differ in method 
and timing. Teaching depends upon a logical plan prepared in advance. 
Its goal may be years away. Guidance, on the other hand, focuses upon 
Immediate problems. Its plan and timing are determined by the pupil, 
Not by the teacher who supplies the guidance. 

The confusion of the two generators of learning is partially due to 
Misconceptions about “permissiveness,” probably one of the most mis- 


Understood ideas concerning human behavior. 


Is no way to guarantee that th 
of a given group of children wi 


THE DOCTRINE OF PERMISSIVENESS 


developed partly as an antidote 


The doctrine of permissiveness was 1 
ere popular in the 


for the mechanistic beliefs on child rearing which wi 
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1920s; partly it resulted from the popularization of psychoanalytic 
theory. 

In the 1920s, the psychology of learning was based upon a simple 
cause-and-effect relation. If you presented the proper stimulus or moti- 
vation, the desired action would result. By repeating this fixed, mechani- 
cal process a certain number of times, learning would result. 

This certainly simplified the problem of training and education. It 
reduced teaching to selecting and presenting the proper material and 
repeating the experience. No allowance was made for individuality or 
emotional involvement. In fact, strong emphasis was placed upon avoid- 
ing emotional involvement with the child. As in the case of most extreme 
ideas, an equally strong reaction was to have been expected. The doc- 
trine of permissiveness was such a reaction. 

From the beginning, this doctrine has emphasized the importance of 
the emotional relations between individuals. The most important of 
these relations to the developing child is one that fulfills his great need 
for security. If the child is secure and free to explore, he will develop 
the necessary rules and be able to solve his problems. 

The misunderstanding developed when the freedom was stressed with- 
out regard for an adequate background of security. It was said that if a 
person were to be given enough freedom he could solve all of his prob- 
lems. It is undeniably suggested by the term “permissive” that a person 
must be permitted to try and to explore, that a person who is fearful 
or frustrated is hindered or prevented from resolving his problems. 
While the idea is basically sound, it has been misconstrued at times 
to mean that a child should never be frustrated or prevented from fol- 
lowing a desire of the moment. This is a misconstruction. A permissive 
atmosphere does not mean a total absence of discipline or control. 

For a working understanding of permissiveness, the doctrine must be 
examined more closely. It is founded upon the belief that there is a 
definite sequence or pattern in the development of the child. Each child 
has his own pattern. Child rearing must be devoted to the development 
of this pattern. As the pattern evolves, there will be what seem regres- 
sions and digressions. These are necessary. To attempt to avoid or cor- 
rect them can cause serious trouble. 

There can be, in fact, but little direct control over this pattern. The 
best plan of action is to permit or encourage it to develop. Any attempt 
to change the pattern, in order to avoid one of the momentary diver- 
gences, or to alter its course will probably be unsuccessful. Tinkering 
will, at best, confuse the child, and confusion of this sort can result in 
an extended delay in the development since it detracts from the basic 
security. Indeed, in extreme cases, it may lead to severe maladjustments. 
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All things considered, child rearing is probably at its best when it en- 
courages, but does not demand, development. Methods of sufficient 
potency to force a change can also bring about undesirable behaviors. 

To repeat, limits on behavior are required in our culture. It is sug- 
gested by the doctrine of permissiveness that the child will develop ade- 
quate limits without interference from adults if allowed sufficient free- 
dom. When a child enters the elementary school, the teacher expects a 
certain level of development. He does not always find it. In some cases 
the child has been prohibited from developing; in some the develop- 
ment has not yet taken place; in others, it has been distorted. In the 
classroom, it sometimes seems impossible to wait for the needed devel- 
opment to come about. Certainly the teacher cannot allow the destruc- 
tion of property and the injury to other children that frequently result 
from a child whose developmental pattern is distorted. 

Several extremely important points must be recognized here. First, 
Some destruction and accidental injuries are inevitable on all levels and 
in all groups. The incidence will be higher for younger and less mature 
children. This is best described as normal wear and tear. Attempts to 
avoid it will usually be futile and frustrating. 

Second, if a child is insufficiently developed for a particular responsi- 
bility or activity, there is in reality very little that can be done about it. 
What is of importance here is to avoid destroying interest by forcing 
Participation when only failure can result. 

Third, the belief that permissiveness suggests that a child, in particu- 
lar a problem child, should not have to obey rules or observe limits is 
One of the most frequent of the misunderstandings that have developed 
in regard to this doctrine. A child should indeed have freedom to follow 
fis urges and desires, but absolute freedom has never cured problems. 
Limits must be respected. They do, in fact, exist. To act as if they did 
not is to be unrealistic. In helping a child to learn the limits, little is 
8ained by helping him to avoid them. He must be made aware of them 
and must learn to observe and respect them. A number of techniques 
for doing this have been developed by therapists. Some of these should 
Se mentioned because knowledge of them can be helpful to the teacher 
guidance. 

In the doctrine of permissiveness, the first concern is with the security 
Of the child. If the child is not emotionally secure, he is not free to 
explore and to learn the limits. He is too busy with the conservation and 
defense of what he has. In such a case, the therapist may allow aggres- 
Sion, and even destruction, to occur as a means of indicating to the 
child that he can be secure without fighting, that there is no need for 

Im to devote most of his efforts to defense. It must be clearly under- 
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stood that this permitting of destruction is a therapeutic situation. It is 
not the normal operation of an elementary classroom. 

An adequate security system involves two functions. The child must 
feel safe to explore in new directions and to determine the limits of 
his exploring. When he overreaches, as he frequently will, he must feel 
just as free to return to a known area of safe operation. 

In order for such a system to operate in the classroom, the teacher 
must at all times accept the child as a person, seeing to it that no matter 
what he may become involved in, he retains worthiness and importance 
as a person. At times, his behavior may not be acceptable. The doctrine 
of permissiveness does not require the acceptance of undesirable be- 
havior. It does demand that the act and the child be separated. Perhaps, 
since the objectionable act was committed by the child, it is impossible 
to separate the two completely. It is important, however, to work toward 
this goal by focusing upon the act. Simultaneously, it is wise to stress 
that the child, regardless of his unacceptable behavior, is worthwhile as 
a person. 

It is also important to keep such events at a minimum. If the fre- 
quency becomes too great, the child is inevitably discounted as an indi- 
vidual. This is an attack upon his security system, it may be expected 
to produce defensive behavior, and, as in war, the best defense is a good 
offense. 

Changes in the child’s behavior patterns can and must be accom- 
plished without doing this violence to the personality. The need is for 
an explanation that the child can accept. Before there can be acceptance, 
there must be a feeling of security in the situation and with the adult. 
There can be no acceptance while there is a need to defend the self 
against a hostile adult. 

When a child is secure and accepted, it is possible to limit his choices. 
If he is faced with more choices than he can handle or with overly diffi- 
cult decisions, he cannot react adequately. Only after a great number 
of simple, elementary decisions have been made and the indicated actions 
successfully performed, can a child move on to more complex and more 
difficult decisions. Here is a return to the basic idea of permissiveness. 
The child must be permitted to try more complicated problems but must 
feel free and safe to come back to a less difficult level. This is not a 
retreat but rather a normal, expected oscillation. 

In the foregoing discussion the concern has been with effecting change 
in specific behaviors, not in changing the over-all pattern. Changes in 
specifics can produce changes in the pattern since the pattern is essen- 
tially a history of the specific. While a change in a specific behavior can 
be accomplished in a relatively short time, to alter the pattern requires 
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extended effort. A specific behavior can grow habitual in time and be- 
come an integral part of the developmental pattern. If this should pro- 
duce an undesirable pattern it may be necessary to resort to long-term 
therapy to effect a change. 

At the present time, a permissive atmosphere seems to be the most 
successful method for dealing with the personal behavior of an individual 
child. In order to operate in a permissive manner, the teacher must be 
able to act in an adult and mature fashion. Any insecurities will be re- 
flected in an inability to “trust” a part of the method or a particular 
child. Alterations, short cuts, or attempts to speed up the process will 
Cause it to fail. Thus, to use this technique profitably, the teacher must 
be a stable, well-adjusted adult. 

The doctrine of permissiveness indicates the direction of good guid- 
ance and good teaching. Happy, interested children are a joy to teach. 
In this way guidance can make a major contribution to teaching and 
to the operation of the classroom. 


PATTERNS OF LEARNING 

permissiveness, learning can determine 
ablished, the pattern can in turn 
d guidance are involved in 


According to the doctrine of 
the pattern of development. Once est 
Tegulate future learning. Both teaching an 


Producing learning. 
Théte is good reason to believe that the learning pattern of the child 


1S well set by the time he enters school. Depending upon his early 
experiences, it may be a normal or a distorted pattern. In any case, the 
Pattern does exist and can exert great influence over later learnings. It 


1S thus of great importance to his teachers. 


Implications in the Classroom 

Differences in patterns of learning can be observed in every elemen- 
tary school classroom. One child learns by watching. If something is 
demonstrated to the class, he is among the first to learn it, whereas an- 
Other child must try it for himself, and cannot learn until he has had 
firsthand experience. Characteristic of learners of this sort is the in- 
ability to wait until the activity has begun. Just as soon as they get the 
Seneral idea they must put it into practice. Failure because they did not 
Wait for detailed directions never slows them down. This is their pattern. 


his is how they learn. 
b Other patterns can be seen in child 
Y being told, or in the few who are 
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deny his experiences. He is unable to trust the obvious. As soon as he 
becomes aware of a pattern, he must try a different way. He acts as if 
some malicious spirit were waiting to change the answer as soon as he 
has learned it. 

All these patterns are learned early in life. Some are natural develop- 
ments while others, like the one just mentioned, are the result of forced 
deviations. In part, these reflect the expectations of the world, which 
are also a part of the learned pattern of development. 

Even in kindergarten it is observed that each child expects certain 
types of reactions from the world around him. One child will run to 
meet experiences while another is wary. In every group there are several 
who will retreat from anything new and different. For some, adventure 
is fun and excitement; for others, it is terror. 

There are other patterns of expectation also. These may range from 
the child who demands to be allowed to try to the one who expects to 
be served. Perhaps the most difficult case of all is the child who knows 
and admits the rules but feels that they apply only to others, not to 
himself. 

These are only a few of the expectations that children bring to school 
with them. What they learn and when they learn will be determined 
largely by these patterns, many of which were fully developed before 
they entered school. Others are only partially formed and may be more 
easily altered. 

One other set of patterns must be recognized. It is perhaps the most 
potent of all: the reactions toward other human beings. Each child has 
learned a set of reactions toward other children. Included with them will 
be feelings about himself. In some instances, the pattern of reactions 
to other children has developed without adequate contacts. In this case, 
it may be very unrealistic. At best, it has not been thoroughly tested and 
must be expected to undergo some radical and painful revisions. 

Some children have learned that when they play with other children 
they get into trouble. Therefore, they reason, it is unwise and un- 
pleasant to play with children. A few, on the other hand, conclude that 
the fun is well worth the trouble. 

Equally important in the classroom Operation is the pattern of the 
reactions toward adults. Here again, there is a wide range. At one extreme, 
the adult is a fine playmate; at times he takes himself too seriously, but 
generally he is a pretty good fellow. At the other extreme, an adult is 
pretty nearly a Godlike figure. All good things come from him, though 
at times in a rather unpredictable manner. He seems all-knowing, all- 
powerful, and has a fearful wrath. The main difference between an 
adult and God seems to be that the adult can be seen while God cannot. 

Almost without exception, adults represent authority to children. 
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Again there is a great range in the patterns. Where the adult is almost 
God, his word is an unbreakable law. You just do not challenge it or 
even ask questions about it. Equally undesirable is the other extreme, 
the child who believes that rules are made to be broken. For this child, 
life is a great game in which he attempts to discover ways of getting 
around the rules. 

Such patterns may be considered as attitudes or values in action. 
Further learning can only occur in relation to these patterns. Teaching 
or guidance, to be effective, must provide for their operation. 

To consider the patterns as things learned is by no means to ignore 
the role of heredity. Hereditary patterns can be expressed only through 
learned behavior. For example, assuming that ability or intelligence is 
inherited (and there is little reason to assume so), it must be expressed 
to be recognized. It can be expressed only through learned responses, 
especially language. Through various means of adjustment, the learned 
behaviors can intensify or almost nullify the hereditary factors. 


Modifying Unacceptable Patterns 

With a great variety of patterns inevitable in every classroom, the 
teacher’s first thought is to learn how to modify them in order to limit 
the number of patterns with which he must deal. Having to cope with 
thirty-six or forty separate and distinct patterns complicates teaching 
to the point of impossibility. Two, at the most three, major forms would 
seem to make a classroom situation which a teacher could handle 
efficiently. 
__ It seems logical to expect t 
it can be unlearned and repla 
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expected that a greater force will be needed to change a pattern than 
Was needed in the first place to develop it. To take an example from 
common experience: nearly everyone has learned an error while memo- 
rizing a piece of poetry, and has discovered how difficult it is to correct 
such errors. Even after the proper learning has been used for some time, 
the error will suddenly reappear. The second factor, as this example also 
indicates, is that it takes more time to change a pattern than to create 
One. 
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teacher can change very little in the basic patterns. Nearly every teacher 
has had the experience, however, of causing radical changes in outward 
behavior. Although in some cases, the basic pattern was actually af- 
fected, in others, the teacher succeeded only in veneering a basic pattern 
with one she favored or in submerging the old patterns with new ones. 
This is probably the case when one hears of a child who is a “perfect 
angel” in the classroom but a terror at home. The opposite arrangement 
can also be seen; a child who is well-suppressed at home may quite 
thoroughly ventilate his emotions at school. In these cases, the basic pat- 
tern persists in the environment in which it was learned while new 
patterns are learned to fit the new situation. Although this seems a 
good solution, the problem arises when, after a number of years, the 
two lives must merge or one be surrendered. 

Before leaving the topic, some thought should be given to the right 
of the school to attempt to change the patterns of the child. A good deal 
of concern has been expressed for the person as an individual. It is asked 
if it is not necessary to give some thought to the child’s right to be 
himself. Also must the teacher not give some thought to the wishes of 
the child’s parents, who have a far greater claim upon him as a person 
than does the school? 

In the extreme cases, the answer to these questions is simple. Where 
the pattern leads to the destruction of property, people, or the self, 
there is an obligation as well as a right to attempt modification. Other 
cases are not so obvious, 

As in many problems arising from the teaching situation, help can 
be provided by the guidance services. A basic tenet of all guidance 
work is that the person to be helped must want the help. Guidance is 
not a modern, psychological whip which allows one person to force 
his will upon another. It is considered unethical to attempt to force a 
change, regardless of how desirable it may seem. In addition to the 
matter of ethics, there is a real question of the ability to effect a change 
without the whole-hearted cooperation and active help of the person. 
Attempts to force a change in pattern have an uncomfortable way of 
backfiring. While success in the desired direction may be achieved, other 
changes, many of which are not desirable, also occur. 

For example, it is possible for a teacher to force a child to be polite 
even over his active opposition. When the matter is closely examined, 
however, it may be found that the politeness is limited to a few specific 
words and actions that are used only in particular situations. At other 
times and in other situations, they are not used. Sometimes they are 
burlesqued in a form that is, in fact, revenge. On the playground or in 
the hallway, the child may poke fun at the polite phrases and motions. 
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In time he will dare to ridicule them in the presence of the teacher. In 
the process, the teacher loses prestige and consequently becomes less 
effective with the group. To punish a child in such a situation proves 
only that there is no gain from politeness, since the teacher has won, 
not through politeness, but by being meaner. The greatest failure is that 
the child is now practically beyond the help of the teacher. Through the 
process of generalization, every teacher who will have this child in the 
future will have a greater problem in dealing with him. This is true for 
formal teaching as well as for guidance. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF LEARNING 
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Inadequacy of the Stimulus-Response Concept 
Many teachers take a personal view of the learning generated in a 
pupil. The child who learns is an object of great pride, while the one 
Who fails is almost a personal insult. The teacher has assumed in such 
cases that a direct connection exists between the planned activities and 
the learning. When learning does not result, therefore, the fault lies with 
the child; he is uncooperative, lazy, or stupid. 
: Such a view of human learning, while perhaps not wholly inaccurate, 
IS certainly inadequate. In some cases of very simple learnings, a direct 
relation between a specific stimulation and a particular response can 
indeed be found. Such relations formed the basis of the mechanistic 
learning theories of the 1920s. Through many studies and experiments 
based upon these theories, much has been discovered about the nature 
of learning and how it can be generated. However, knowledge now has 
gone far beyond the simple stimulus-response concept. 

In an attempt to produce learning, a causal relation is assumed. All 
behavior may be thought of as the effect of various causes. Common 
experience shows, however, that the cause sequence is not a simple one. 
A given stimulus does not always produce a particular response. If it 
did, teaching would be simple. All that the teacher would have to do 
Would be to present the proper material in the proper way and the 
Pupils would learn it. The difficulty here, however, is that different 
times, different situations will cause a person to make a considerable 
Tange of responses to the same stimulus. 


Another complication is that different people do not always respond 
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in the same manner to the same stimulus. Each person will be governed 
by his background, his pattern of responses, and his perception of the 
importance of the event. Thus, a great variability in learning is to be 
expected. The idea of one cause and one effect is inadequate to describe 
classroom learning. 

One useful method of accounting for the variation in response is the 
concept of the intervening variable. This is a factor that intrudes be- 
tween the stimulus and the normal response and causes a change in the 
sequence. Some of these intervening variables are learned reactions, such 
as interests. If an individual is interested in a topic, he is far more likely 
to react to a stimulus concerning it. Furthermore, his reaction will be 
somewhat similar to that of others who are also interested. Several boys, 
all of whom are interested in aviation, will give similar responses to a 
science lesson dealing with airplanes. On the other hand, this same 
presentation may pass entirely unnoticed by a girl who has no interest 
in the topic. 

Other variables depend upon the nature or structure of the human 
being. In every activity, there seems to be a point of saturation. After 
performing the same act for a period of time, most individuals will want, 
and need, a change. In the classroom, this variable is particularly im- 
portant. 

While repetition produces a saturation that can actually inhibit fur- 
ther responses, drill and practice are most important to classroom learn- 
ing. Nearly all of our textbooks are designed to give the pupil practice 
by repetition. Yet, the more arithmetic problems of a certain type 
that a boy works, the less likely he is to continue working them—boys 
do not often have a great problem in finding something else to do. Every 
teacher has seen behavior of this sort and knows that each child has a 
different limit. The amount of drill that may be performed profitably 
depends upon a great number of intervening variables. Not only do 
different children have different limits, but the same child will vary at 
different times and with different subjects. Knowledge of these limits 
and variables can help the teacher gauge the length of assignments. 


The Field-of-force Concept 


A totally different idea of learning is the concept of the field of force. 
Instead of thinking of a single item as being a stimulus, the field of 
force is thought of in terms of a large area in which there are a number 
of forces. Within this field, various forces may combine to form a 
stimulation. The responding field (the learner) is also a large area 
rather than a single, simple response. It too has a number of forces 
within it. Any change in the stimulating field may cause a change in 
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the responding field. However, there need not be a response to every 
change. As a general rule, there is no consistent one-to-one relation 
between the two fields. By thinking of the learning sequence as two 
large fields which respond to each other in a general way and which 
may respond in a particular manner, it is possible to get a more accurate 
picture of learning as a highly personal reaction on the part of the 
pupil, and to sce the effectiveness of a cause sequence as depending to 
a large extent upon the organization or patterning of the individual. 

The advantage of the field-of-force concept is that it provides for a 
number of phenomena that cannot be explained in a system which in- 
sists upon a direct linkage of cause and effect. For example, it allows 
for the accumulation of a series of stimulations, none of which is in 
itself sufficient to cause a reaction. In a field, it is characteristic for a 
number of the forces to combine, thus becoming powerful enough to 
bring about a reaction. 
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come sufficiently strong to cause learning. Furthermore, it can be ex- 
pected that most of the members of the group will approximate the 
same reaction or learning. This is, in fact, what generally happens in 
the classroom situation. If the teacher selects the proper ideas and uses 
the right methods, most of the children will learn. 

There are a number of rules which determine whether or not a 
method will serve as a convergent. These are commonly called the laws 
of learning. For example, the learner should be led from the known to 
the unknown. The teacher therefore begins with familiar experiences 
and then relates these to the new ideas. Thus, in the teaching of frac- 
tions, he uses the idea of cutting pies or cakes. Again, he divides a 
group of books among the children, or divides the children into teams. 
In reading, most of the first books deal with home life, the children first 
learning to read about familiar things and then using the skill for the 
exploring of new areas. 

These methods are termed convergent because they are capable of 
affecting most of the pupils in the group. No technique can be depended 
upon to produce learning in every person in the group nor will it be 
equally effective with each one; there are too many forces involved in 
the stimulating field and in the several learners. A good technique, how- 
ever, can be expected to enable the teacher to reach a majority of the 
pupils. With experience, it is possible to predict quite accurately what 
proportion of the group will respond, even though it is impossible to 
predict which of the individual pupils these will be. 

While a convergent can be expected to reach most of the members 
of the group, it is characteristic of a divergent to be almost totally 
unpredictable. It cannot be counted on to be the opposite of the con- 
vergent, affecting a few, for instance, where the convergent affects many. 
A divergent is an event that would normally pass unnoticed by the 
group, and yet the particular time comes when it does not, when in- 
stead it causes a reaction in the majority of the group. Another form 
of its unpredictability is for it to cause a sudden change in the direction 
of action. Most teachers have had the experience of seeing a child re- 
spond unexpectedly and achieve far beyond his usual level of per- 
formance without any apparent explanation for the sudden change. This 
is a divergent event. 

In recent years it has become popular to speak of isolated traumatic 
incidents as having a tremendous effect upon the course of a person’s 
development. These incidents are divergents. Viewed objectively, the 
incident is not unusual and should have passed unnoticed. Because of 
the peculiar combination of time and personal background, however, 
it could constitute an impact that may last a lifetime. 
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Divergent occurrences can be either positive or negative changes. A 
negative case may be seen in the child who feels responsible and guilty 
over the accidental injury to a playmate. The event may have been an 
accident, but because of the sequence or other related events the child 
feels responsible for it. Such feelings may have sufficient strength to 
make it impossible for the child ever again to enjoy that particular 
game. 

Another commonly discussed negative divergent is the mental block, 
the inability to learn a particular thing. The cause of the block is some 
obscure, forgotten, or repressed event. The fact that the person may not 
be able to recall the event makes the block no less effective. In fact, 
such a block is more effective than if someone had deliberately tried 
to teach it. 

Most teachers like to think of themselves as positive divergents. Each 
Wants to be the teacher who touches the child, and as a result of the 
Se the child becomes a success instead of a mediocre person or a 
ailure. 


Indeterminism in Learning 
_ If there is one law of learning which c 
it is that there is no absolute certainty about what will be learned when 
One teaches. There are a number of reasons why this is so. Among the 
More important are the organization of the learner and the nature of 
learning. Since a convergent event can account for only a certain part 
and a divergent is almost totally unpredictable, the nature of learning 
i$ basically indeterministic. In addition to this, it is necessary to consider 
that each person has a different past. The teacher's words and examples 
Cannot be expected to mean the same to each pupil. Even when the 
Understood meanings are approximately the same, as in the convergent, 
there will be differences in the interpretation and in the action that 
results. 
An example of this type of confusion can be seen in a class that is 
learning the principles of addition. Probably the first success is in the 
Tealization that different numbers add up to different answers. After this 
Progress, it is suddenly discovered that sometimes different numbers add 
Up to the same answer. This strange occurrence results in bewilderment 
when the teacher presents as an example two problems in which the 
numbers simply are reversed. For the sum of 5 plus 3 to be the same as 
the sum of 3 plus 5 can be highly confusing when it is first encountered. 
ere can be seen a difference in personal organization. While most of 
the Pupils are able to accept this fact without difficulty, several have 
trouble with it and are unable to recall or use the combination. A few 
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may actually find the situation so disturbing that not only are they un- 
able to accept the fact, but it interferes with the combinations which 
they have already mastered, causing them to forget what they have 
previously learned. 

To take another example, consider the pupil who has been unable to 
learn his arithmetic and yet in play uses many of the same number 
concepts with no difficulty. A girl knows that three mama paper dolls 
and four girl paper dolls are seven paper dolls, but she cannot add 
four and three! 

Nearly every day the teacher witnesses many incidents in which the 
pupil misunderstands or does not act logically. The teacher must be 
constantly aware that what the pupil hears is much more important than 
what the teacher says. 

The attitudes which the teacher has toward the subject, the pupil, 
the school, and the profession are effective forces in the learning field 
of every pupil. While the organization of the pupil is an important 
factor, the personal involvement of the teacher is also important. Chil- 
dren will rarely be interested if the teacher is bored. The actions and 
attitudes of the teacher probably teach as much as or more than the 
words. What is more ridiculous than a teacher punishing a third-grade 
boy for picking on someone smaller than himself? 

Because of these many sources of variability, the teacher cannot de- 
pend upon a single presentation or a single method to be sufficient. To 
effect learning, the expert teacher uses a large number of greatly varied 
techniques. Each of these represents a new, attractive approach, not 
merely a re-presentation of the material. Each successive attempt brings 
a closer approximation of the desired learning. As this proceeds, it is 
of the utmost importance that the interest of the pupil be maintained. 
Once the interest is lost, there is little that the teacher can do except 
rely upon rote methods and force. To compel children to memorize 
phrases and to grade them upon their ability to repeat these, is teach- 
ing and learning of a very low caliber, unpleasant both for the teacher 
and the pupil. Usually it will require a constant application of force to 
sustain it. When the force is removed, the learning quickly vanishes. 

Guidance, like teaching, is intended to produce learning. The results 
of guidance activities operate according to the very same laws that 
govern learning. The most important determinant of successful guidance 
is the skill of the guide. As in teaching, a single technique cannot be 
expected to be successful in all cases. The classroom teacher must an- 
ticipate a percentage of unsuccessful attempts at guidance just as at 
teaching. 
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to his teaching. He must be prepared to use a large number of attractive, 
interesting techniques in his work. He must be aware that his actions 
and attitudes are potentially as effective as his words. 

Since guidance is more concerned with the variability of the indi- 


vidual, a variety of techniques is even more essential. These techniques 
are generally referred to as the guidance services. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 


human behavior. In the elementary classroom, their importance can- 
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Since there is rarely a professionally trained counselor assigned to the 
e mentary school, the major burden for guidance falls upon the class- 
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make the job of teaching easier and increase the efficiency of learning. 
In fact, to violate these principles and still do a good job of teaching 
would be difficult. 

The principles of mental hygiene are easily incorporated into the 
regular pattern of teaching. In fact, it is essential to incorporate them, 
for if the rules are violated in teaching, they probably cannot be re- 
stored in other activities. A disregard for these rules in the classroom 
will seriously hinder, if not prohibit, the teacher from being effective 
in either the guidance role or in teaching. 

In addition to being basic to good teaching and effective guidance, 
there is another strong argument in favor of practicing mental hygiene in 
the elementary classroom. During these early years, action may focus 
upon prevention. Patterns of defeat and failure, which in later years 
would require intensive therapy to avoid personal failure, can be pre- 
vented at this time. Thus, elementary school guidance can be oriented 
to preventing maldevelopment and to encouraging the development of 
healthy, successful patterns of operation. The major weapon in avoiding 
patterns of disturbance is mental hygiene. In addition, many of the 


principles employed for preventive purposes will also contribute tO 
constructive development. 


THE GOALS OF MENTAL HYGIENE ; 7“ 
Mental hygiene in the elementary school classroom has two goals. 
One intention is to promote the ability of the individual child to resolve 
his problems and to better his relations with other people, both peers 
and adults. Many of these behavior patterns are formed during the 
elementary school years. While the development during these years is 
necessarily based upon what occurred earlier, much can be done to 
ensure desirable development for the future. The recognition of the 
effect of previous experience indicates the second goal of mental hy- 
giene: to prevent undesirable patterns. 
While the prevention of debility and the promotion of ability may 
seem to be an artificial division of a natural process, both are essential. 
Furthermore, while it is commonly believed that doing the one auto- 
matically ensures the other, this is not wholly true. While the absence of 
failure may be interpreted as Success, there is no assurance of this. 
Similarly, the inability to achieve complete success is not 


um : always an in- 
dication of failure. A human being, 


even a young child, is an amazingly 
complex creature. His development is by no means limited to a single 
area or a sole activity. Strangely enough, concurrent interests and ac- 
tivities can be quite contradictory in terms of mental health. 
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Closely involved with this dual goal is the need for the teacher to be 
alert for variations from the normal pattern. In some cases, variation 
is necessary for the future development of the child. In any area, de- 
velopment requires that the child first be allowed to explore freely. His 
learning will approach but will never reach, much less exceed, the limits 
of his explorations. Thus a wide exploration is desirable. The skillful 
teacher must know when a deviation is a momentary matter of ex- 
ploration and when it indicates an undesirable development. Probably, 
it would be as unwise to prohibit the exploratory deviation of the mo- 
ment as it is to allow an undesirable pattern to persist and develop. 
While a wide and free exploration is needed, it is also necessary that 
the child return from the exploration to a normal path without suffering 


permanent damage. 


CRITERIA FOR MENTAL HEALTH 


Before much progress can be made toward mental health, it is helpful 
to review what goals are to be achieved. Mental health has been the 
topic of many books, discussions, and popular magazine articles. While 
this popularization has brought about increased interest in the sub- 
ject of mental health, it has also resulted in a number of misconcep- 
tions. 

There are, for example, those who believe that mental health indi- 
cates a state of blissful happiness. From this they deduce that a well- 
adjusted person would be quite self-satisfied and lazy. Although the 
logic is not too faulty, the basic facts are in great error. It is probably 
impossible for a normally active person to achieve a state of stabilized 
adjustment. One of the characteristics of a mentally healthy person is 
that he constantly seeks new contacts. While he does not sit down and 
Wait for the world to find him, neither does he go out to conquer it. 
Although he may be an extrovert, he has about an equal chance of 
being an introvert. In any case, he is not a “hale fellow well met’ at all 
times. He has his problems, disappointments, and periods of unhap- 
Piness. He may be momentarily disturbed by these, but he can handle 
them without loss of self-esteem or great loss of time. In fact, it is more 
accurate to think of the mentally healthy person as an adjusting, rather 
than an adjusted, individual. 

Characteristics such as happiness and contentment are extremely 
Superficial. Probably they are best considered as symptoms of the inner 
functioning of the person. To understand the goals of mental health, it 
IS necessary to look at these basic functions rather than at the sympto- 
Matic surface behavior. Two major criteria of a mentally healthy person 
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are easily discerned: the ability to accept himself, and the ability to ac- 
cept and deal with other people. 


Self-acceptance 

It is a basic goal of mental health that each person be able to accept 
himself. He must have an accurate estimate of his abilities and his 
weaknesses. Most important, he must conclude that, in general, these 
form a desirable and useful pattern. His aspirations will be governed by 
this appraisal. If he is influenced by an outside agency either to “aspire 
to the stars” or to be unduly modest or critical of his ability, he will 
not have a firm or adequate base for operation. By being forced to 
operate in such an unreal situation, his true abilities will remain unrecog- 
nized and unappreciated. 

For a person to deplore his level of ability or to feel inferior because 
of it forms a real threat to self-acceptance. A tearful resignation to the 
facts is not an adequate solution. A person must have a positive feeling 
about himself and his abilities. That is, he must know that he can do 
a number of things well without feeling the need to call attention to 
them. 

A part of estimating abilities is the feeling of self-esteem. In addition 
to knowing that he can do worthwhile things, each person must believe 
that he has value in himself and for being himself. Unless this is present, 
no accomplishment or completed task can have value. Even though 
others can see value in the achievement, unless the person perceives 
himself as capable, he can experience no success from a job. 

A third dimension of the feeling of self-acceptance is the ability to 
solve personal problems. Each person must have the feeling that he can 
handle most of the problems that he will face. While this is basic, it is 
also important to recognize that it will not be possible to resolve all the 
Situations of conflict that he will meet. 

In dealing with the problems or situations of conflict, he may use 
one of two approaches. He may intend to “win” in order to prove that 
he is correct, or he may search diligently for the best solution regard- 
less of where it may be found. 

The first approach assumes a personal identification with the solution 
while in the second the involvement is with the problem. In the first 
case, failure is a personal affront and can contribute directly to personal 
frustration and demoralization. With the second approach, the failure 
of one solution is only an indication that the useful solution is to be 
sought somewhere else. 


Carrying the analysis a step further will suggest another important 
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difference. The problem-oriented approach continues the search for a 
better answer even after a satisfactory one has been found. Where the 
orientation is toward the adoption of a particular or predetermined 
Solution, accepting one answer ends the search. 

Also involved in the approach to problem-solvi 
Person to accept the self as a human creature that is c 
1n error. 

It is probably impossible for anyone to meet all his problems ade- 
quately. There are cases in which he can only accept the inevitable and, 
as it were, “bend to the will of the gods.” There are also cases in which 
he can obtain help from other people. To recognize such a situation and 
to act accordingly is another measure of mental health. 

In considering the matter of self-acceptance, it is necessary to con- 
Sider feelings to the exclusion of objective facts. Feelings exist within 
the person and are not directly observable. They can be assumed only 
from an interpretation of activities. Even though feelings are important 
to mental health, they cannot be dealt with directly. The teacher is 
forced to work with the superficial behavior which is only a reflection 
of the feelings. He cannot teach feelings as he teaches addition. By 
Providing the proper experiences, however, he can help to build the 
concepts, just as number concepts are developed in children through 
their guided experiences with specific problems in arithmetic. 


ng is the ability of the 
apable of being 


Acceptance of Others 

An acceptance of the self, while basic, 
to enjoy mental health, the individual must also be able to accept others. 
In the majority of human activities, more than one person Is involved. 
Without an acceptance of the self, satisfactory relations with other 
People over extended periods of time are largely impossible. To a great 
extent, the ability of the person to accept and appreciate himself will 
determine his approach to the group situation. If he does not feel 
Worthwhile, he may constantly draw attention to the areas in which he 
feels that he does have abilities and value. Another common reaction 
Is to prevent attention from focusing on those matters in which he feels 
incapable by promoting distracting activities. While self-esteem is im- 
Portant, the activities and attitudes of the group can have a profound 
effect upon the feelings which each person has toward himself. 
_ Naturally, it is important to get along with the group in a social 
Situation, but most occupations require that a person work as a member 
Of a group or as a member of a team. Thus, it is essential to learn to 
work effectively with others. While there are always a great number 


is only a beginning. In order 
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of skills involved in a group operation, the number and the required 
degree of skill in using them increases when the focus is on solving a 
problem. 

Since no two people are alike, the teacher must anticipate differences. 
In interpersonal contacts he must constantly deal with these differences. 
It is not unusual to try to group these in order to save time or to in- 
crease efficiency. In doing this, there is always the danger of judging a 
person by a trait that is not really important in the particular case. 

In relation to these differences, it is commonly said that we are bet- 
ter able to accept faults in others than in ourselves. This may be true, 
especially when the lack has no direct effect upon our lives. On the 
whole, anyway, we are usually more willing to find or manufacture 
excuses for ourselves than for others. 


COMMON BARRIERS TO MENTAL HEALTH 


Hygiene is concerned with the promotion of health. As pointed out 
earlier, avoiding or eliminating undesirable situations is also involved. 
Few learnings are worth having if acquiring them results in emotional 
damage. The few cases in which the facts to be learned are essential to 
this degree would be matters of life and death. Similarly, it would be 
safe to say that few adults would want to hurt a child even if the pain 
did result in learning. Most parents and teachers sincerely want to aid 
the child and to teach him to avoid situations in which he may be 
injured. In order to do this, teachers not only must be aware of current 
changes and developments in teaching methods, but must also keep the 
parents informed of these changes. Our culture is not standing still. It 
is changing constantly. Because of these changes, the goals of the class- 
room and the methods used in it must change. 

Currently, the shift is toward a concern for the individual child. Our 
civilization has progressed beyond the need for people trained to obey 
and perform with exactness. Most of these tasks are being taken over 
by machines. The need now is for a much higher caliber of worker. He 
must be educated, not merely trained to a routine. He must be able to 
make decisions and to operate in relatively unknown fields, to dare to 
try that which is new and different. Fortunately, advances in material 
achievement have given the time, the opportunity, and the material to 
do this more difficult job. 

The education which was sufficient a generation ago is, in the light 
of current needs, highly inadequate. Rather than limiting teaching to 4 
series of specific achievements, the goals must now include spontaneity, 
creativity, adjustment, and skill in human relations. Academic achieve- 
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ment is not to be discarded, but neither can it be taught by methods 
which oppose the teaching of new materials. These other skills are ad- 
ditions to, not substitutions for, the three R’s. Rather than eliminate 
knowledge and achievement, the school will have to provide a higher 
level in order to meet the requirements of a more complex, technological 
world. 

In making the inevitable changes, some conflict with traditional 
methods is to be expected. In teaching, the conflict is chiefly over the 
time element. In order to allow for the goals of mental hygiene, some 
formal teaching must be postponed until later years. This delay pro- 
vides for the development of interests that previously were expected to 
follow learning rather than to precede it. While the newer methods may 
take longer, in the end they produce more effective learning and a more 
efficient person. As every teacher knows, interested children are easier 
to teach and they make better use of their learning. The student of this 
type will be needed in the technical world of tomorrow. Parents as well 
as teachers must be aware of the changing needs and the methods de- 


veloped to meet these newer needs. 

In the discussion of barriers to mental 
those practices which are classed as unhygienic 
with providing motivation where there is no natural interest. It is per- 
haps as a result of this that other unhygienic procedures were developed 
which attempted to give success where none could be experienced by the 
pupil. 
_ Observance of the rules of mental hygiene is actually an aid in teach- 
ing. In the ideal situation, strict observance would take care of such 
annoying additional problems of the teacher as attendance, discipline, 
protection of property, motivation, evaluation, and grading. As a result, 
the teacher would have more time and energy free for teaching. 

Each year there is a definite increase in the provisions for teachers 
to do a good job in the classroom. They are being given more time and 
better facilities. Four years of college are now almost as common as was 
a high school education a few generations ag0- Audio-visual methods 
have already made an immense contribution even though teachers have 
only begun to explore their potential. 

Change must be expected. Most changes are welcome after they have 
been established. Establishing them, however, is not always simple or 
pleasant. The older methods are comfortable. It is easy to become de- 
pendent upon them. It is difficult to learn to get along without them 
until they are no longer available. 

i During the elementary years, it is possible on occasion to observe 
situations which can detract from the mental health of the developing 


health, it should be noted that 
are mainly concerned 
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child. To eliminate or minimize these can do a great deal toward pro- 
moting the optimum development of the child. Although not all of them 
are under the direct control of the classroom teacher, some of them are, 
and some degree of influence can be exerted upon the others. 


Too Many Activities 

It is becoming more and more common for elementary school chil- 
dren to be involved in a large number of activities. Some of these are 
an integral part of the school experience. In recent years, many subjects 
have been added to the traditional reading, writing, and arithmetic. 
Nearly every year further additions are suggested. Yet, even with the 
increase, it is unusual to see a subject dropped from the curriculum. 

In addition to an expanded curriculum, more children are now 
participating in an increasing number of organized activities outside the 
school. There are special lessons in music, art, the dance, and swim- 
ming. Fraternal and religious organizations have clubs, projects, and 
special classes which must be attended. Viewed individually, each of 
these activities is undoubtedly worthwhile and has advantages for the 
child. The accumulation, however, may be more than he can handle. 
When the number of activities becomes so large that each of the activities 
must compete for his time and energy, the mental health of the child 
cannot be expected to remain unimpaired. 

First, there is the problem of physical exhaustion. A chronically tired 
child is not a healthy child. Many boys and girls are rushed to school, 
tushed to lessons, rushed to practice periods with no time to use the 
skills which they are supposedly learning. 

Next, the question is how many different activities can be adequately 
maintained. There are few instructors who do not feel that their par- 
ticular field is of prime importance for the child. For the piano teacher, 
all good things can be achieved through the study of piano; the art 
teacher believes that no other field can give the child equal benefits. 
Each instructor feels that it is only right and natural that his subject 
should have a major share of the child’s time and energy. There are, 
however, real limits to the Capacity of every human being. After the 
school child has responded to a number of the high-tension situations 
which characterize formal instruction, he may be unable to respond 
further. The direct result of this failure is the devaluation of the self, 
that is to say, demoralization. Unfortunately, the fear of a loss of self- 
esteem is sometimes used as a threat or force to keep the child going. 

Beyond the immediate problem of the exhaustion of the child’s 
strength and interest, there is the fact that he is being given an unreal 
picture of the world. He learns from attitudes and actions no less than 
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from the words and directions of the lesson. In this steeplechase ac- 
tivity, he learns besides a collection of miscellaneous skills, to expect 
a high-tension, activity-loaded life. As an adult, he will either search in 
vain for this or revolt against it by lapsing into a classic indolence. 

Extra activities can make a definite contribution to the life of the 
child. Not every child can take the same number or variety, however. 
Here, as in so many things, it is necessary to return to the law of the 
individual. 

A truly unfortunate facet of the extra-activity problem is that it goes 
to the extreme in both directions. While the good student may be ex- 
hausted by too many special activities, the poor student may be pro- 
hibited from enjoying even a few because the time spent may affect 
his grades adversely. As a result, this child may be pressured into over- 
achieving so that he can engage in the special activities. If there is a 
recreational value in the activities, they would benefit the slower student 
and the less bright pupil just as much, perhaps more, than the excellent 
Student. Certainly, a lack of ability in reading should not prohibit a 
child from learning to swim or to dance. 3 

A propitious regulation of the extra activities is truly essential to good 
mental health. No child should be denied recreational activities, but 
neither should a child be exhausted by them. The opinion of the teacher 
is frequently solicited by parents who are concerned over this matter. 
This affords the teacher the opportunity of being a positive influence, 
even though the immediate matter may lie outside the school program. 


Demands for Overachievement 

Probably one of the most ancient crimes in child-rearing is to 
demand more of the child than he is capable of producing. There are 
still a few adults who follow the belief, consciously Or unconsciously, 
that the more they expect from a child, the more he will achieve. They 
point out that no one can actually measure capacity and that it is a 
well-known fact that no one ever realizes the full range of his ability. 
From this, they conclude that, on the chance that the child will in this 
Way reach a higher level of achievement, it is a wise course to make 
unrealistic demands although they will eventually settle for less. 

Teachers often hear this story from parents. They want the teacher to 
put more pressure on their child. They point out instances in which 
this procedure has been successful. However, they are usually consider- 
Ing only a narrow area of development and the results over only a short 
Period of time. Perhaps the most frequent example which the teacher 
Meets is the parent or other adult who urges the child to work for A’s. 
When the child succeeds in getting one A, it is typical that he is asked 
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for two. Under this system, strangely enough, the successful children 
suffer the most. Those who lack ability soon stop trying. Those who 
get the much coveted all-A rating live in constant terror of receiving 
anything less. 

Another pupil who suffers under this system is the one who cannot 
quite make it. No matter how hard he works, he is not quite good 
enough to join the elite. This does not remove the pressure to reach 
the goal, but only points out to him the utter futility of hard work. 

There was a time when such methods were used by teachers to 
motivate the child to learn. When properly applied, grades can indeed 
be a powerful motivation. In fact, the drive to learn can be made strong 
enough to force a child to deny a self which he must accept in order to 
live happily. This results in demoralization, and produces a child who 
lives only for academic achievement. He does not desire, nor can he 
fully comprehend, the other activities and rewards in the world. To the 
professional teacher, the unhygienic aspects of this method are obvious. 
To begin with, they enthrone false values. Second, learning becomes a 
by-product in the struggle to get grades. When grades are used in this 
manner, the activities of the student have nothing to do with his interests 
or abilities. What is learned becomes of less importance than the grade 
which is received. The focus is primarily upon the few items which must 
be repeated to pass the tests. It does not take the pupil long to learn 
that some activities are useful in producing grades, while others, such 
as true learning, are often a waste of his time. By the fourth grade, for 
example, most children have learned that the format and art work on a 
project can be more important than the content. In effect, the child has 
learned not to learn in order to get grades. 

Fortunately, most teachers are aware of the intimate relation between 
interests and achievement and are willing to invest the time to build a 
background. When this is done, achievement reaches beyond the learn- 
ing of phrases to the comprehension and appreciation of the meaning. 

Closely related to the misuse of grades, was the demand in the tra- 
ditional school for the “perfect paper.” Today, by common admission, 
it is an accepted fact that no paper can be perfect except in regard to a 
few superficial and specific details, and even these cannot be examined 
too closely. Furthermore, all pupils cannot be expected to reach a given 
level of achievement unless that level is fairly low. To hold a higher 
standard for those who are not capable is foolish. On the other hand, 
to insist on one standard for a part of the group and another standard 
for the rest also creates a dilemma. Where achievement is forced, the 
children are quick to seize upon inconsistencies such as these for their 
defense. 
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To carry this perfect-paper logic further is to disclose a still greater 
problem. If a pupil were actually able to achieve the perfect paper, it 
could only indicate that the task had been below his present level of 
ability. By earning this 100% grade, he would have demonstrated that 
he could have gone further. Since the teacher was not prepared, the 
child had to wait. Such teacher failure would hereby be magnified since 
this child would have benefited more from the teacher’s time than would 
the less capable child. 

Using such motivation in teaching is condemne' 
child in a world of false values. In addition to the grade becoming of 
More importance than the learning, the child acquires false expectations 
of the world. The drive for perfection can precipitate the collapse of 
adequate feelings about the self. For example, in the elementary school, 
achievement tests are often given. Each year, especially in the primary 
grades, the pupil who has learned to accept only perfection from him- 
self receives a rude shock, for the tests are SO designed that it is rarely 
Possible for any child to complete all the work and even less likely that 
he will be able to do it perfectly. Parents become concerned when the 
child is emotionally upset as a result of these tests. The teacher must be 
able to explain that the child was not expected to complete them. 

Unfortunately, many such experiences are awaiting this child in the 
future. Overlearning the lessons of expectations early in life, he must 
mi learn the painful lesson that there are other things necessary for 

uccess, 


d because it places the 


Confusion of Teaching with Learning 

Another major threat to mental healt 
teaching with learning. Many parents assume that the two are identical. 
On this basis, the teacher is criticized by the parents for not teaching 


and the child for not learning. Guidance from the teacher can do much 
to relieve parental anxiety as well as to improve the mental health of 


both the teacher and the child. 


It is not strange that parents often have 
Modern education and mental hygiene. They were taught by rote meth- 


ods and expect that their children will learn in the same way. Once they 
are made aware of the changes in goals and content and the reasons 
for them, they will usually accept and endorse the needed changes in 
method, 
a, working toward this end, it may 
Py learning are not the same. 
ABE ed that learning was guidance Or teachi 
ion. While on the basis of convergence ! 


h arises from the confusion of 


an inadequate conception of 


be helpful to point out that teach- 
In a previous chapter it was ex- 
ng that had been put into 
t may be assumed that a 
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certain proportion of the group learned what was presented, testing 
is necessary in order to get an idea of the achievement of each in- 
dividual. 

A test can cover only specific points, which must be assumed to be 
representative of the total knowledge. The impression can easily be 
distorted if what the child learns is only the specific points. An example 
of this can be seen in attempts to teach general principles. While prin- 
ciples rarely give the immediate and direct help that facts do, they have 
the advantage of being applicable in more diverse situations. Because 
of the lack of direct application, it is commonly believed that principles 
are more difficult to teach than facts. Because of this, it was common 
in the past to rely upon rote methods for the mastery of a principle. 
It was not unusual for the child to memorize a good example of the 
principle along with the prescribed words. 

Not only is there now reason to believe that principles learned by 
rote cannot be readily applied, but that several definite dangers to good 
mental health are inherent in these older methods. When material is 
memorized it is generally learned in connection with certain cues or 
references. Usually these cues are not present when the principle is 
needed, and without them, the material is inoperative. Thus, a principle 
of human behavior learned by rote in the classroom may not be im- 
mediately useful on the playground. The inability to apply the Golden 
Rule in a play situation is an excellent example. The cues on the play- 
ground make it much more natural not to apply it, and when it 1S 
tried as an experiment, it may fail. This leads to the conclusion that it 
is useless. For the content of the Golden Rule to become useful, it must 
then be relearned after the failure in connection with the new cues. 
Such inefficiency is not in keeping with good teaching, effective learn- 
ing, or good mental hygiene. 

In a modern school, the nondirective techniques developed through 
the guidance movement can be very helpful in aiding the child to reach 
a general conclusion from a series of experiences. Here again, a back- 
ground of experience is necessary to proper learning. With the aid of 
the teacher, the child is able to identify the common elements of the 
several incidents. Only by becoming aware of these can he truly learn 
from experience. When a principle is learned in this type of framework, 
following actual experience, the cues are then cues for action and can 
more easily be used when a similar problem arises. ‘ 

It cannot be assumed that just because material has been taught, it 
has been learned. Parents who expect their children to be able only tO 
repeat phrases verbatim are unaware of the goals of modern education- 
The repetition of such material does not indicate that the child can 


—_ 


_ the cases which lie between t 
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profitably use it. To assume that the child will be able to operate on 
the basis of memorized words is contrary to the laws of learning and 
places upon him an expectation that he will not be able to meet. This 
may form a threat to his mental health. One could almost say that 
teaching accomplished in this manner condemns the child to failure and 


to loss of self-esteem. 


Dichotomous Thinking 

The principle of the dichotomy may be one of the most important 
principles in teaching. It certainly is one of the most dangerous. A 
dichotomy is a natural unit broken into two minor parts. While the 
study of these parts may make the whole more comprehensible, there 
is danger of assuming that the parts are real, that they have an existence 
in their own right. 

In this book, as in most textbooks, 
of factors, itemizing of points, and ex 
these distinctions are not real. They are created to 
learning. 

Another form of dichotomization is to speak of an extreme case in 


order to make the point, thus creating the danger of forgetting about 
he extremes. In doing this, one, in effect, 


there is an almost constant listing 
amining of components. Most of 
aid thinking and 


Overlooks the greatest number of cases. 

These processes are used daily by teachers in order to explain or 
clarify material. Examples are selected because they are clear, not be- 
Cause they are common Or representative. In order to find good ex- 
amples, it is often necessary to resort to an extreme case. To make it 
still more unnatural, it is common to eliminate all the details which do 
not contribute, since if they were allowed to remain they would cause 
Confusion. 
_ Not only are these procedures common but they are effective. That 
is to say, they can be good teaching. The danger appears when the 
abstracted idea is treated as if it were a reality. If apparent reality where 
there is no reality does not cause enough confusion, it can be further 
complicated by insistence that these abstractions are the only parts of the 


lesson which are really important. 


For example, consider the matter of spelling. Through the years, 


Spelling has become a highly abstract art. Even today, in competition 
with the million-dollar television spectaculars, a spelling contest can 
attract nation-wide attention. Usually these contests are decided on the 
ability to spell words with which few people are familiar. Even though 
the words may be peculiar, and seldom used, the winner is credited 
with being an excellent speller. In such contests, the basic purpose of 
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spelling is forgotten. Context, meaning, usage, and communication are 
replaced with the single goal of letter accuracy. This goal is as arbitrary 
as it is abstract. In spelling, proper and correct forms will always be 
determined by usage and this in turn will be regulated to ensure ef- 
ficiency in communicating. To be able to line up the letters is only a 
small part of spelling. 

Nearly everyone would agree that “umbrela” is a misspelling. It would 
probably be the common opinion that the pupil who wrote it this way 
had not learned his lesson. Before he is condemned for not learning, it 
would be well to recognize that actually he has learned and achieved 
a great deal. Out of the twenty-six symbols available to him, he has 
selected the proper seven. Furthermore, he has arranged them in the 
proper order, While it is true that the word is not spelled properly, it is 
equally true and undoubtedly more important that it is much more right 
than wrong. The lesson is nearly all learned. This is an excellent ex- 
ample of the misuse of a dichotomy: saying that a word is “wrong” 
when there are more right than wrongs things about it. It is even more 
unhygienic to project this and say that the child was wrong. 

The judgment of wrong applied first to the word and then to the 
child is another archaic form of motivation. It is desired that the child 
learn to spell. He has made an error. To emphasize the need for im- 
provement, the teacher may dichotomize and say that the whole word 
is wrong. When this fails to motivate, the pressure may be increased 
by detracting from his self-esteem by saying that he is wrong. Few 
people, especially the immature, can accept an imperfect self. He may 
be expected to work harder at his spelling in order to regain an ac- 
ceptable self. Such motivation succeeds only when the child sees that he 
can reestablish his self-esteem by working at the spelling. In most cases, 
however, he will conclude that success, and hence self-esteem, are more 
easily to be gained through activities other than spelling. 

The extension of the right-wrong dichotomy to include the idea of 


success and failure is of sufficient importance to warrant an entire sec- 
tion being devoted to it later in this book. 


Insistence on Constant Maximum Performance 

Among the unhygienic beliefs occasional] 
is the belief that the pupil at all times sh 
and that the teacher should encourage, 
work at his maximum. Obviously, 


y encountered in education 
ould do his very best work, 
and if necessary, force him to 


no one can sustain his operation at 
the maximum for more than brief periods of time. To expect more is 


to be unrealistic. To demand or expect the maximum for five to eight 
hours each day is a dangerous violation of the rules of mental health. 
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Insistence upon maximum operation is often falsely based upon a 
fear that otherwise there will be minimum operation. Another source of 
the demand reflects the tradition of applying motivation to the pupil 
rather than developing an interest in him. When a person is forced to 
Participate, it is almost inevitable that he will operate much closer to 
the minimum than to the maximum. This is no less true of children 
than of adults. It is one of the clearest instances of the rules of mental 
hygiene aiding the job of generating learning in the child. Children who 
have a genuine interest will work nearer the maximum than those who 


work because of coercion. 

The ideas of maximum and minimum 
In reality, the teacher will rarely see eit 
where between these two extremes—to use the same terminology, the 
level which should be of greatest interest is the optimum. This is the 
level at which the child will operate most efficiently. At the optimum, 
he can be expected to exert a considerable amount of effort. At the 


same time, it can be expected that he will not exert an amount that will 


endanger some other area of his development. A free, spontaneous child 
able to maintain until 


will select a comfortable rate, one that he will be 
the task is accomplished but that will not cause him undue tension, 
anxiety, or exhaustion. 

Even at the optimum level of operation, 
lowered activity, just as there will be momen 
again, is observed the law of the individual. 


are another form of dichotomy. 
her. Most cases will lie some- 


there will be times of 
ts of acceleration. Here 


Mishandling of Administrative Details 

_ By definition, the function of the administration is to serve or assist 
IN getting the job done. All too often, unfortunately, it is found that the 
job has been altered for the sake of producing a smoother administra- 
tion. When this occurs, everyone involved must suffer. 

Rules of operation are needed in the elementary school just as they 
are needed in other forms of group living. These rules should reflect the 
goals of the school. If they are not in harmony, much unpleasantness, 
Wasted time, and lost effort will result. 

On occasion, administrative rules may be counter to those of mental 
hygiene. Usually the errors are not inherent in the rules but develop 
through interpretation and enforcement. Somehow it is much easier 
to dichotomize rules than to focus upon their purpose. This is evident 
Particularly in areas in which administrative details can encourage Or 
discourage good mental health. The following comments do not con- 
Stitute a complete coverage but rather a sampling of a few of the areas. 

Talking versus Quiet. It is easier to prohibit all talking in the 
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group than to explain the need for relative quiet and the role of each 
child in achieving it. 

While it is unquestionably easier to maintain quiet by forbidding 
talking, this does not fully do the job. The demands of the moment are 
met, but the children do not learn to live as a group. Nor do they learn 
that rules develop from needs and actually represent more than adult 
behest. As is characteristic of a dichotomized operation, this rule ceases 
to function when the authority is absent. 

Lunchroom Behavior. A similar situation.often occurs in the lunch- 
room. Even though mealtime should be a time for relaxation and en- 
joyment, it is simpler to demand quiet. As a result, some school cafe- 
terias more closely resemble feeding stations than dining rooms. While 
they may provide adequate nutrition, no allowance is made for ade- 
quate digestion. The children are hurried in, fed and kept quiet, then 
hurried out. While the school may not have the responsibility for 
formally teaching proper dining procedures or developing dinner con- 
versation, it still can do much to encourage these needed skills. 

In the lunchroom there are many incidents that can contribute to, or 
detract from, the mental health of the child. Since most of these situ- 
ations will be reflected in the classroom, the teacher should be aware 
of them and of their implications. 

Here is a large, rapidly growing boy who has become very hungry 
by the time his group goes to lunch. He learns that by not washing his 
hands he can be first in the line and thus get his lunch a few minutes 
earlier. The solution is not to force him to wash his hands or further 
delay his lunch, but to allow or perhaps encourage him to bring a snack 
to eat during recess. 

Another boy, one who is slower in movement than the rest, finishes 
his lunch much later. He may need to see the relation between this and 
the fact that he never gets to play football during the noon hour. He 
should be encouraged to recognize that his slow eating habits delay his 
arrival on the playground until after the teams have been chosen and 
play has begun. Merely giving him this answer will not do the job. In 
order to have a workable solution, he must be guided into discovering 
it for himself. 

Consider the little girl who refuses to eat a new food. Through her 
example, several others also refuse to eat their lunch. This may prove 
extremely frustrating both to the teacher and the lunchroom supervisor. 
Does the little girl sincerely believe that if the food were good she 
would have had it at home, or is she merely ashamed to admit her 
ignorance before her friends? If the latter is the reason, embarrassing her 
by pointing up her ignorance will be no help. It would probably be 
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wiser to permit her to have a very small portion and encourage her to 
explore this and other new and different foods. 

: Another source of consternation is the group that rushes from lunch 
into a wildly active game on the playground. Is this an open defiance of 
digestion or a reaction to the overstrict regime of classroom and 
cafeteria? 

In each of these cases, the children are faced with real problems. 
Some are a direct result of the interpretation of administrative policies 
while others have been aggravated by it. In any event, the children are 
deeply involved and will devise a solution of some sort. With expert 
guidance from the teacher, the solution may contribute to, rather than 
detract from, their mental health. 

Movement through the Building. Moving groups of children from 
one part of the school to another is a frequent necessity. As in many 
other activities, the method used can either contribute to the mental 
health of the group or form a barrier to it. Certainly, a degree of quiet 


must be maintained. However, the rule “be quiet and do as you are 


told” is as unsatisfactory in the hallways as it is in the classroom. In 
n the progress which has been 


fact, a rigid enforcement of it can rui 

made in the classroom. Whenever an arbitrary infringement of freedom 
Occurs, a drop can be expected in the amount of exploration made as 
well as a loss of interest and a retreat from action. 

Movement as a group is not an activity peculiar to the elementary 
school. It is a definite part of life. Learning to do it effectively is at 
least as important as learning a list of spelling words. A teacher may 
lose some of his power to guide the children by infractions of rules of 
mental hygiene in these common situations. 

The Curriculum. In most schools, there is a prescribed curriculum. 
Its nature or the interpretation of it may also form a barrier to mental 
health. It may vary from a designation of broad areas which should be 
Covered during the year to a specification of pages to be taught at a 
given time on a certain day. There is no doubt that some planning is 
Necessary for effective teaching. Even the best plans are useless until 
they are put into action. Every good teacher knows that the more de- 
tails put into a teaching plan, the easier it will be to operate. At the 
Same time, the potency of the immediate situation must be recognized. 
A well-planned lesson may be wasted if the first snowstorm of the season 
begins simultaneously. Similarly, few teachers can compete with a fire 
engine speeding past the school. In such cases, the teacher must be 
willing to postpone his plan and, if possible, to capitalize upon the 
Immediate occurrence. 


Another involvement between the curriculum and mental health oc- 
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curs about the middle of April. School is almost over and the class must 
finish the book! Whether this will be harder on the teacher or the chil- 
dren should be regarded as a serious question. Usually it is fairly 
certain that the teacher will be able to finish the book. It is almost 
equally certain that most of the pupils will not. If they get anything at 
all from the mad dash for the last Page, it is a confusing and con- 
founding of what they have previously learned. While there is little 
doubt that teaching can be accelerated, there is some doubt of our ability 
to accelerate learning in children. 

Attendance. Pressures on pupils in the matter of school attendance 
can be a threat to mental health. Attendance is probably the greatest 
concern to the school administrator, His interest arises from the com- 
pulsory attendance laws and the laws providing financial support for the 
school. Teachers also stress attendance. They feel that if the child is 
frequently absent or tardy, he will be unable to learn his lessons. If 
there is any value in the formal presentation of material, this must be 
true to some degree. In some cases, however, the attention given to 
attendance and promptness is not warranted. While there may be in- 
dividual cases of chronic absence or tardiness in which special attention 
is needed, excessive pressures on the child can create other problems as 
well. 

In past years it was not unusual to find a child who felt that he must 
attend school even though he was ill so that he would not lose his gold 
Star. His presence in school was a triple threat. He would be better off 
at home, his illness formed a menace to the health of the other children, 
and his feeling that he must retain the coveted gold star at the expense 
of his physical health was not conducive to good mental health. While 
the use of stars by teachers is rarely seen now, parents and other adults 
often create equivalent pressures through their reaction to the attendance 
record of the child. 

By eliminating extrinsic attendance awards, the mental health of the 
teacher has also been improved. It is no longer necessary to deprive a 
child of any much-coveted or long-possessed award when he has been 
seriously ill. According to the old rules, this was required even where 
a case was clearly a valid exception. 

Even today a child is occasionally seen who is unable to rest properly 
while ill because of concern over his attendance record. This is the 
child who often returns to school too soon and consequently suffers a 
relapse. 

While attendance and promptness are important, they should not 
be magnified to the point of interfering with either physical or mental 
health. 
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EFFECTS OF SUCCESS, FAILURE, AND FRUSTRATION ON MENTAL 
HEALTH 


Frustration occurs when we are unable to devise means of obtaining 
Our goals. It may be expected when children are given motives through 
outside pressures rather than through the development of interests. 

Teachers, almost without exception, have seen learning produced in 

children by the application of pressures. Some will point out that the 
children actually enjoy drill and competition for grades, points, or 
gold stars. This is true enough. Children do learn to enjoy such games. 
The difficulty comes in determining the limits. A task can be stimulating 
whether it arises from a felt need or from personal competition. In both 
Cases, learning can be expected. In the one case, the material will be 
learned as an aid in solving a real problem. In the other, as previously 
pointed out, it is merely a by-product; it helped to get the grade or to 
win the game. 
_ Frustration can become 
likely to become a problem where tl 
In this situation, he is forced to i 
rather than with solving the problem, 
' a loss of self-worth. 

In living, some frustration is inevita 
learnings which a person must acquire involves ways and means of deal- 


ing with frustration. In the classroom the teacher's problem is to prevent 


a degree of frustration which will overwhelm the pupil. When the de- 
level of development, the best 


gree is too great for the child’s present 

Solution is to remove either the child or the task. In situations creating 
a lesser degree of frustration, it is far more important to help the child 
to deal with it. Eventually, he must learn to handle his frustrations, and 
the experience of success is needed to encourage further learning. 

The critical degree of frustration varies with each individual. It re- 
quires great skill on the part of the teacher to know if a particular child 
can handle a situation, if he is able to learn from it, if he should be 
Sven help, or if he should be removed from the situation. 

d When a frustration becomes too powerful, it marks the beginning of 
emoralization and loss of self-esteem. If it is allowed to continue, it 
Will result in a drastic reduction in the level of activity. This is the 
i with many children who have been labeled lazy. Recurrent or 

®rwhelming failure and frustration has taught the child that there is 
i in trying; the goals are either unobtainable or not worth the 

e. When this has occurred, additional pressure cannot restore the 


a real problem in either method. It is more 
he child is stimulated by the teacher. 
dentify with obtaining the solution 
in which case failure can result 


ble. Perhaps one of the greatest 
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needed spontaneity. A closely related case, in fact often actually a 
variation, is the child who will do only what the teacher directs. He 
is afraid to follow his interests or express his ideas. To ensure his 
personal safety, he will repeat only the prescribed words. 

Frustration begins when a person cannot obtain what he wants. 
Logically, he can find a number of solutions. Recurrent failure of these, 
however, produces a loss of self-confidence. When this point is reached, 
he is no longer able to reason logically in the matter. He then resorts 
to an emotional response. Aggression is typical at this stage. In children 
it is called tantrums; in adults, it is referred to as “losing one’s temper,” 
or more politely, as “nerves.” If this does not succeed, each successive 
attempt to achieve the goal will be on a less mature level. Finally, the 


point of resignation is reached. All areas of interest and activity are 
affected. 


Some children are not able to aggress. They have learned that such 
a response can only bring more unpleasantness. While in many cases a 
display of temper or aggression would be successful, these children do 
not dare resort to action. They can only withdraw. The child who 
cannot aggress, whose only reaction to frustration is to stop trying, is 
in desperate need of help. For these unfortunates, a permissive at- 
mosphere may include encouragement to violence. Until they are will- 
ing or able to explore freely, they cannot develop toward adulthood 
in their personal relations. 

While there is some truth in the belief that a degree of frustration is 
necessary for learning, it perhaps would be more accurate to say that 
some frustration is almost inevitable, Frequently it overwhelms the 
child. Learning will occur whether the child handles the situation or 
is overwhelmed, but in the latter case he learns only to a avoid a 


repetition of the situation. This is not a firm basis upon which to build 
further learning. 


Competition 


One of the most frequent sources of excessive frustration and its 
resultant breakdown is the use of competition in the classroom. For 
years, competition as a method of teaching has been discouraged. It 
persists because it is effective. It would be unrealistic to attempt to raise 
children in a noncompetitive world when they must live in a highly 
competitive one. Also, it might be impossible to do so. Much of the 
competition that is observed in the classroom is generated outside and 
is beyond the control of the teacher. When children have for years 
been compelled to compete, and are continually being forced into 
competition outside the school, it becomes a way of life for them. Their 
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attitude will not stay at home when they come to school. As long as 
teachers give comparative grades, parents and other adults will com- 
pare the children. Similarly, the children will compare themselves. With 
such a background, competition can hardly be avoided. 

This does not mean, however, that the teacher should use competition 
as a standard technique or even consider it a necessary evil. Deliberately 
placing children into competition can have unfortunate results. The 
number of factors that must be known to ensure the safe use of the 
techniques is so large as to prohibit common use in the classroom. In 
the form of classroom competition known as the spell-down, the pro- 
nounced differences in the effect upon the individual children are clearly 
Seen. Where Mary is reduced to tears by failure, Jane shrugs it off and 
tries again. Bill is almost speechless with tension when his turn comes. 
Walt has learned that by missing the first word, he may go to his seat 
and not be bothered again for a while. Sue uses her turn to solicit at- 
tention by her antics and as a reward for the entertaining respite re- 
Ceives help from the class in spelling her word. 

With such a range of reactions, the usefulness of such a technique in 
a planned learning situation must be questioned. Certainly for those 
children who become emotionally upset, it is not good. Children cannot 
be expected to learn spelling when they are busy defending, or attempt- 
Ing to regain, their self-esteem. 

The most unfortunate part of such personal competition is that for 
every winner there are several losers. Those who lose can suffer much 
More than the winners gain. In the specific example of spelling, most 
teachers are aware that it is usually the same pupils who experience 
Success, and time after time the same ones who meet failure. There is 
little to gain in the way of academic learning from such a situation. If 
the poorer students are expected to learn from failure, why should it 
Not follow that the better students must also experience failure in order 
to learn? Certainly, their continued success indicates that the current 
expectations and operations are below their level. Conversely, if success 
encourages the better student, should it not be used to encourage the 
Poorer one? Such arrangements cannot result from the standard forms 
of Competition. In the asal contest, the capab!e prove their capability, 
ps the less able suffer personally as well as academically. j 

n most it can be anticipated that natural forces wil 
8enerate ee ann and aihe teacher will not have to 
Introduce more in order to bring about learning. Some teachers try to 
savage the good in competition by having the child compete with his 

n past record or with a fixed standard. Rarely, however, do these 
Substitutes have the power to generate the same excitement and interest. 
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Where they do appear successful, it is often found that while verbally 
the child is competing with his record, he is actually trying to improve 
faster than his friends can improve. In effect, he is still competing 
against his peers. 

In considering competition, it can be a serious mistake to deal with 
an all-or-none dichotomy. Competition is actually only one form of a 
problem. Like others, it must be met and resolved. Without problems 
there can be no success. Success is one of the most important factors 
in learning. In fact, it may be the most important. 


Success as a Stimulant 


One of the basic laws of learning is that the learner will tend to repeat 
those actions which bring him success. On the basis of success, interests 
and preferences are built. Few people dislike things which they do well, 
and most people are capable in fields in which they are interested. 

Here again the importance of the law of the individual appears. Suc- 
cess and interest exist only as they are defined by the individual him- 
self. Few phrases have less meaning than “he is a success.” Unless this 
represents the feelings of the person concerned, it is not true. Success 
cannot be applied from the outside; it is both generated and judged 
from within. A child’s ability to handle success, like his ability to 
handle frustration, is a very personal matter. In order to know what 
the pupil considers successful achievement, the teacher must know him 
as a person, and know him very well. 

As an instrument to success in the classroom, competition has great 
disadvantages. In addition to providing at least one, and usually many, 
failures for each success, it often shifts the focus of effort. While most 
problem-solving procedures attend to solution of the problem, in the 
competitive process it often develops that the matter of primary im- 
portance is to bring about the defeat of a competitor. Learning is thus 
reduced to a by-product, and the usefulness in teaching of any activity 
that aims at the defeat of another person is certainly questionable. 

It has been said that nothing succeeds like success. When a child 
successfully solves a problem, it is quite natural for him to move on to 
a more difficult problem. If he should fail he may seek an easier task, 
but he is more likely to lose interest and move to an entirely different 
activity. It can be expected that effort and interest will continue only so 
long as there is a good chance for success. 

In classroom operation, two exceptions to these general rules are 
sometimes found. One extreme is the child who continues to try in 
the face of repeated and positive defeat. The other extreme is the one 
who succeeds and stops; he does not move onward to more activity- 
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j In the first case, the child continues to want and to try even though 
his opportunity and chance for success have vanished. While this is a 
sad and unhealthy reaction, it has an interesting foundation. The child 
has become thoroughly identified with the goals indicated by an adult. 
These may be directly verbalized, as in teaching, or they may be implied 
by actions and attitudes. While most children learn to aspire to goals 
within the limits of their abilities, this child has not. He has very high 
aspirations but does not have an accurate estimate of his abilities. If he 
had been permitted sufficient freedom to explore and establish goals 
and interests of his own, this situation would not have occurred. Free 
activity and exploration would also have provided him with an accurate 
assay of his abilities. From this information he would have been better 
able to regulate his goals and his activities. Fortunately it seems possible 
to begin exploration at almost any time in childhood without too great 
a permanent loss. However, a year or more may be needed to gain 
each of the missing years of experience. 

In the other case, the child, having attained success, stops. While 
this is usually a less serious symptom, it has a similar foundation. The 
only time a child is sufficiently satisfied with an answer for his activity 
to stop is when the activity was not of his choice but was imposed upon 
him. If he had been truly interested or oriented toward the problem, 
he would have found that his answer was actually made up of many 
new problems, and the search would be resumed until a significant event 
Caused a change in direction. The mentally healthy person does not 
Choose between activity and inactivity but from among a group of many 
Activities. To choose inertness indicates exhaustion, chronic defeat, or 
a defensive reaction. 

_ The feeling of success is closely related to self-esteem. Without a 
high regard for the self, activity. including learning, is reduced to a 
low level. Successful experience, on the other hand, can contribute to 
an increase in self-esteem. 


While success cannot be applied fro isa 
Stitute that can be. This is pride. In pride, the important thing is the 


external evidence of accomplishment. In self-esteem the awareness of 
ability is the important factor. Sometimes teachers and parents try to 
8enerate self-esteem in the child by building his pride. To do this, they 
8ive him a job that he can do easily. Frequently, this technique succeeds. 
If the child has a true interest in the job and is able to accept the stand- 
ee Usually applied, the chances are that he will experience success and 
pe an increase in self-esteem. On the other hand, if he has no interest 

a IS unable to recognize or accept the usual criteria of success, the 
Plan is doomed to failure. Another danger is that he will feel the task 


m the outside, there is a sub- 
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to be inappropriate, either too difficult or too childish, and will not 
identify with it. 

The first evidence of imminent failure appears when the child fre- 
quently requests praise or approval of his work. A second evidence of 
failure is observed when another person can destroy the success with a 
few words or by a critical attitude toward the product. 

For example, a child may be asked by the teacher to draw a map for 
use by the class. The teacher does this in order to give the child an 
Opportunity to experience success. As he works on the map, he asks, 
almost demands, reassurance and evaluation from the teacher. In effect, 
he is saying, “This is actually your work so you will tell me if it is 
what you want. If it were mine, I would know when it was good.” 
When the teacher displays the map to the class, the child may appear 
embarrassed. A little later any pride that may have been veneered is 
lost when another child remarks, “Huh! Anybody could draw an old 
map!” Thus, what was intended to give experience of success has in- 
stead compounded that of failure. 

The aggression evidenced by the child who scoffed may well have had 
its roots in the fact that he was not the one selected to draw the map. 
In a series of events such as this, it takes a mature teacher to avoid 
seeking revenge, under the guise of punishment, on this child who has 
upset his carefully laid plans. 

If the drawing of the map had been a spontaneous idea on the part 
of the child, there would have been a feeling of success in the fact that 
the idea was original, and that something useful was produced without 
assistance or direction, even if it was only an “old map.” 

Before leaving the topic, it may be well to point out that hard work 
and planning by the teacher may not be enough to generate spontaneous 
production from children. Many of them have learned that it is not safe 
to do anything that an adult does not direct. They can easily wait until, 
in frustration over their inactivity, the teacher gives them an assignment 
and tells them when it is good. 

In dealing with success and failure, it is necessary to recognize that 
the absence of one does not necessarily indicate the presence of the 
other. Occasionally a teacher assumes that if he has not announced 
that the work is unacceptable, the pupil will have experienced success. 


In some cases this may be true. As a general rule, however, it is not 
true. 


The Role of Failure 


There have been claims that a child should never experience failure. 
Not only is it probably untrue that he should not have the experience, it 
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is impossible for him to avoid it. Failures, like frustration and com- 
petition, are so much a part of our lives that they must be considered 
as inevitable, Failure also can have an important function in learning. 
It may provide for broadening explorations. When one method for 
solving a problem fails, the failure may indicate the need to reevaluate 
the whole approach or it may simply call attention to details which 
have been overlooked. If progress had not been impeded by the failure, 
the fuller appreciation of the process could not have been developed. 
As a result of the enforced exploration, a more accurate and effective 
knowledge is achieved. 
While failure may operate 
demoralizing, and here it may 


in this role, it is also possible for it to be 
> cause the termination of activity. When 
this happens, failure blocks learning. Only when the child can be pro- 
tected from the demoralization that often follows can failure be truly 
helpful. If his security as a worthwhile person is guaranteed, the child 
can learn from failure. As soon as it threatens his self-appraisal, how- 
ever, demoralization begins. In the interests of learning, failure must, 
In so far as possible, remain a failure of the method or of the task; 
it must not be the failure of the child. 

Failure is a potent force. To say that 
to indicate that the teacher must force failure upon him. There is 
sufficient failure in the average life without anyone purposely inserting 
More. Rather than plot failure experiences for the child, it will, as a 
general rule, be necessary to protect him from overwhelming failure. 
Any failure of the magnitude that can cause emotional disorganization, 
Ee momentary, is too strong to produce helpful learning in the 
child. 

Even when an overstrong failure occurs, there still is learning. 
Though this cannot be denied, it should be added that the learning 
1S not of the type that contributes to educating a person. The ultimate 
effect is an unmodified learning, or a categorical response. That is, the 
response cannot be regulated in degree or in appropriateness. In effect, 
an emotionally learned response is an unreasoned one and cannot lead 
to a further analysis. For new learning to result from an experience, the 
Situation must be sufficiently safe to allow analysis and to permit ex- 
Ploration based upon the analysis. When exploration is prevented, learn- 
Ng cannot occur. 

_ It is for this reason that punishment is not a good source of motiva- 
tion for learning. In essence, punishment will produce the overstrong 
failure. Furthermore, its emphasis makes it the person who has failed, 
Not the method. Thus, the child’s security system is attacked, and all that 
he has learned is to avoid the situation and the people who were in- 


a child must experience it is not 
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volved. Again, it is not a differential response. It is learning without 
reasoning and prohibits further learning. 

Finally, it should be pointed out that failure, like success, exists only 
within the child. It cannot be veneered and neither can it be denied. 


SUMMARY 


Mental health is concerned with the ability of the individual to 
accept himself and to appreciate and work with other people. In view 
of the developing goals of the public schools, it can be said that mental 
hygiene will contribute to the goals of teaching. Healthy, happy children 
are easier to teach. They learn more and make better use of what they 
have learned. 

In order to achieve the goals of mental hygiene, it is necessary to 
become aware of the functioning of success and failure and of their 
impact upon self-esteem. Neither success nor failure may be veneered. 
Both of these exist only as defined by the individual. Failure can make 
a positive contribution only in so far as it does not cause a significant 
lowering of the feeling of self-worth. Self-esteem is built upon success- 
ful experiences. 
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PART 2 


The Guidance Services 


in the Elementary School 


CHAPTER SIX 


Keepin g Records 


Careful consideration of the foundations of good guidance indicates 
the need for a multiple attack in order to achieve a satisfactory solution 
to problems involving human reactions. No single technique can suf- 
ee in handling the problems of teaching and guidance, even such 

Problems as simply maintaining control in the classroom. Partly, this is 
the result of the variability of learning. Even the limited background of 
t mentary school children is sufficiently varied to produce several in- 
“tpretations of a set of directions or even of a single fact. Interests, 
attitudes, and past learnings are all interacting forces of the highly 
complex individual that are influential in the teacher-pupil relationship. 
To deal effectively with the many determining factors, the guidance 


Services were developed, These activities are highly interdependent, and 
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any one activity would be inadequate to do the job if used alone. When 
removed from the context provided by the internal relations among the 
several services, a single operation would be almost meaningless and of 
little help. 


THE PURPOSES OF A GOOD RECORD 


An excellent example of the loss of meaning and effectiveness is fre- 
quently to be found in the keeping of records. Unfortunately, many 
teachers view this job as sheer drudgery. While it would appear that the 
teacher should gain much help from the information available in the 
records, this rarely develops because too often the records have not 
been well kept. As a result, actions which could have been based upon 
them are impaired, if not impossible. Unless the record is able to give 
the anticipated help, there is no incentive to keep it. Thus, functional 
failure, instead of encouraging improvement, actually results in further 
deterioration of the records. 

In many schools, it has become common to assign one day, usually 
at the end of the semester, as the time to bring the records up to date. 
While this may provide for administrative efficiency, it does not ensure 
effective records for guidance. The practice tends to eliminate everything 
except the statistical data. Subjective or observational data must be 
recorded immediately or it is lost. Even the statistical record can suffer 
as a result of attempting too many entries in a short period of time. 
Few teachers are trained clerical workers. There are many requirements 
of the teaching profession that are counter to the requirements for a 
good clerk. As a result, clerical accuracy frequently is not found in ex- 
cellent teachers. They feel bored when doing the work, and this can 
lead to errors which decrease the value of the record. One very good 
teacher, for example, found after several weeks that she had entered 
the wrong test score on one pupil’s record. Intense rumination revealed 
that the numbers which she had recorded were part of a telephone 
message received while she was working on the records. Errors of this 
type are not unusual when a person is bored. Certainly for a teacher 
who is accustomed to dealing with thirty or more lively children simul- 
taneously every day, routine clerical work may prove uninteresting. 


Coordination of Information 


For records and their maintenance to be viewed as drudgery or a 
necessary evil is something of a paradox. In many ways, the records 
serve to relate the guidance services. Basically, they coordinate the 
information. On the one hand, this involves a control over the as- 
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sembling of the material. Through this function, a good record can 
prevent useless duplication of effort and data, and provide adequate 
verification. It is more helpful to know that the birth date of a child 
has been verified from the birth certificate of that child than to have 
it recorded on five different cards. Similarly, if test data are properly 
recorded in one place, there is little need to record them elsewhere or 
to increase the bulk of the record by filing the test booklet. If the 
teacher knows from the child’s record that he completed a series of 
tests just before he transferred, it would appear unnecessary for him to 
take the same tests again. This may help economize time as well as 
test material. Furthermore, it is sometimes undesirable to have a child 
repeat a test within a short period of time. Even when equivalent forms 
are available, it may not be wise. 

The duplication of material in a record ra 
The additional bulk can actually make it mor 
needed, which, in turn, reduces the usefulnes: 


rely helps to clarify matters. 
e difficult to find what is 
s of the record. 


Relation of Data 
The second purpose of a good record is to relate the various data. 


By presenting the history in a unified manner, the records provide a 
background for guidance. When an event recurs and forms a pattern, 
the response should be different from that made to a single, isolated 
event. Similarly, it can be helpful to know those things to which a child 
responds favorably and those which probably will only intensify his 
difficulty. A high school counselor tells of a girl whose grades were 
Most erratic. From her record he learned that in the fifth and again in 
the seventh grade she had radically departed from a pattern of excellent 
academic work. In these two grades, she had been taught by men 
teachers. With this hint, he soon found that the girl had a strong and 
Unfavorable reaction to men. Through individual professional counsel- 
Ing, it was learned that it emanated from the home situation. It was 
Possible to help her change her attitudes toward the situation, and as 
a result she not only established a superior record in high school, but, 
What was far more important, she was later able to make a happy 
Marriage. Without good records from the elementary school years, this 
Situation could have been more difficult, if not impossible, to resolve. 

With accurate, well-kept records easily available, the efficiency of 
both teaching and guidance can be increased, since they provide the 
teacher with helpful information about the child. 

While it is true that most teachers tend to view the keeping of records 
aS a necessary evil, it is equally true that when they prove useful to the 
teacher, the drudgery is alleviated. For records to be readily available 
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and to contain pertinent information is certainly an incentive for the 
teacher to spend more time in careful recording. No amount of ad- 
ministrative pressure will produce good records if they are not useful 
to the teachers. 


Presentation of a Balanced Picture ` 


A good record presents the child from many views. For it to present 
only his academic achievement is to do only a partial job. While the 
record must not include unnecessary data or useless duplication, it 
must include enough variety so that the picture will be neither biased 
nor inadequate. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF A GOOD RECORD 


In view of the potential usefulness of good records, and the ease 
with which they can become poor ones, useless cither for teaching or 
guidance, some consideration should be given to the characteristics of 
a good record. While there are many specifics that could be considered, 
many of them will vary with local conditions. In fact, it is generally 
wise for a local unit to develop its own records rather than to install 
forms designed elsewhere and for other purposes. 

Even so, there are certain general characteristics which should be 
present in any system of records intended to aid the teacher in his work. 


Cumulative Nature 


For the purposes of the public schools, it is essential that pupil 
records be cumulative. There are a number of excellent reasons for 
this. First, a cumulative record gives a long-term view of the pupil. With 
the perspective it affords, teachers are able to avoid an overconcentration 
on any one area of teaching or development. Second, it provides a 
background of reference for present activities. With this reference, it 
is easier to identify the needs and problems of the child, and perhaps 
even to obtain indications of profitable approaches to solutions. Simi- 
larly, a divergent event which could easily pass unnoticed may assume 
a new importance in the light of detailed background information. At 
the same time, a good record can help to identify those acts which are 
momentary and probably meaningless in the child’s long-term develop- 
ment. 

Cumulative records are also more efficient from an administrative 
standpoint. Obviously, they prevent waste through the duplication of 
effort, tests, and materials. Both time and money are wasted when 
required information is not readily available. 
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Similarly, good records can speed the process of getting acquainted 
with the child and estimating his abilities. This is useful to the teacher 
and to the general operation of the school. A good record can also sug- 
gest methods for helping the child to become acquainted with a new 
school or a new group. There is some danger in this process, however. 
The teacher may become well acquainted with the child, but the child 
will not have had such a contact with the teacher or the school. Through 
climinating an interaction which may be time consuming an imbalance 
is created. 

Another danger lies in the fac 
regard for the immediate situatio. 


t that where the record is used without 
n or without adequate contact with the 


child, it can, at times, produce a distorted picture. In fact, unless the 
teacher is careful to generate in the child a feeling that he is an important 
person in the class, the information may actually be more harmful than 
helpful. For example, a new student who has traveled extensively with 
his parents and lived in several foreign countries may be visualized by 
the teacher as a potential contributor to the social studies unit. Until 
he is more fully aware of the child’s attitudes toward this part of his 
history, however, the teacher should not attempt to make use of it in 
class, The child may feel inferior because of his wide travels. Such 
feelings could be a reflection of the attitudes of other teachers who 
found him lacking in specific academic skills as a result of changing 
schools frequently. Living abroad may not have afforded him material 
with which to make a useful contribution. Today, life in many American 
Colonies in foreign countries is little different from life in the United 
States. Or perhaps, even though the child has lived in one of the regular 
residential sections of the country, he may have failed to observe the 
Material which the teacher wishes to present. Again, it is not unusual 
for the facts to have changed, and the child's information may be dif- 


fe 

rent from that in the textbook. 

i To summarize, information from the record can be used by the 
acher as a guide in getting to know the child and his feelings about 


= background. However, the use of such information in class without 
Nowledge of the child’s attitude toward it, may cause an emotional 


Teaction that could be harmful. 
Finally, records can be helpful in the administration of the classroom 
y providing a basis for reports to parents, other schools, or outside 
e neies. When parents are concerned with the low level of achievement, 
= history of the child, as shown by standardized tests and the opinions 
Past teachers, may be helpful. If these uniformly present a picture of 
ably be counter to the best 


ee aka: 
XN ability and achievement, it would prob l ; 
‘rests of the child to plan a special program of instruction to bring 
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him up to class norm. Under the circumstances, he is probably operating 
up to his capacity, and additional stress or pressure would only frustrate 
him, actually decreasing his achievement since a portion of his ability 
would have to be used to deal with the frustration. Few teachers or 
parents would choose to create a behavior problem in order for a child 
to achieve momentary knowledge. 

For a record to be adequate, it must be kept over a period of time. 
It would be best for it to follow the child from kindergarten through 
high school. While it would be foolish to expect him to behave in high 
school as he did in the elementary years, it is often helpful to have in- 
formation on his background. The patterns of development that will 
appear in a record that has accumulated over the years can be an im- 
portant aid both in understanding the actions of the present time and 
in predicting the future course. A child who would have been rated as a 
very poor college risk when in the sixth grade may since that time have 
developed a pattern which, by the end of high school, makes him an 
excellent prospect. This is often the case with children who are slow in 
developing during the childhood years. Without a continuous record, 
present activities could be mistaken for chance occurrences or normal 
variations. 


Standardized Form 


For a record to be useful, the accumulated material, from the begin- 
ning of a child’s education through high school, should be organized in 
a standardized form. While proper printed forms encourage this, there 
must also be agreement on the process and the symbols. If each teacher, 
or even each school, uses its own symbols, little but confusion can result. 
What should be included and how it should be recorded can generate 
lively discussion among teachers who have learned the value of records. 
While it may be far easier to specify these through an administrative 
directive, it is wiser to allow discussion. By doing this, new ideas often 
emerge that improve the process. A good discussion on uses of records 
and methods of keeping them can do much toward motivating the 
desired actions. 

Probably one of the major obstacles to well-kept records is the gap 
between the elementary and the secondary schools. The teacher who 
starts the record rarely sees it finished and can often only speculate on 
the uses to which it may be put. Even more dreary is the thought that 
the secondary teachers and guidance workers who will use the records 
in the period when the child makes his vocational choice, have very 
little or nothing to say about what is recorded concerning the earlier 
years. It would probably be a great advantage for the record keeping to 
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be coordinated and for each of these two divisions to be informed of the 
Operation and problems of the other. 

At present, a continuous record from kindergarten through high 
school is gaining acceptance. In the near future, it will probably become 
common practice to pass pertinent personal information on to the col- 
lege guidance services along with the customary certification that the 
student has completed the necessary units of mathematics and English. 


Simple Design 

; Certainly a record that must be kept by the classroom teacher in addi- 
tion to his other duties must involve a minimum of clerical work and 
require a minimum amount of time. It should have a well-designed form 
that includes the pertinent information. Since the topics to be included 
as pertinent information may vary from place to place and from time to 
time, periodic revision is probably an excellent plan. This also can serve 
to revive interest in records and to renew ideas for making them an 


effective part of the classroom operation. 
Design, like content, must be varied from time to time. One require- 


ment that must always be considered is that of sufficient room to enter 
the information all in one place. For part of the data to have to be 
placed elsewhere can prove a problem for the person keeping the record, 
and most confusing for the person who must hunt for the remainder of 
the data. Furthermore, when a part is recorded in another place, there 
's always danger of duplication. 

Unless a periodic evaluation revision is planned, it is possible for pupil 
records to degenerate into a “catch-all” file, thick with miscellaneous 
Scraps of paper, many of which are duplicates or apparently incomplete. 
The inefficiency of this type of record is discouraging since little or no 
use can be made of it. Frequently the short cuts introduced by coding 
turn out not to be short cuts after all. When information is coded, the user 
must become familiar with the code before he can obtain the needed 
Information, Strangely enough, coding can be a definite disadvantage 
through making the space for a given item so small that it is hard to 


Ocate, 
nformation contained in the record should 


It seems axiomatic that i : 
s not mean that there is one pre- 


© pertinent and revealing. This doe: í 
Scribed set of data to be recorded. It is possible to secure copies of a 


Variety of record forms. Any number of these are good and a few of 
them are excellent. To adopt a form developed elsewhere, however, is 
Probably not as efficient as to develop the form within the school sys- 
tem. This latter course affords an appreciation of the material and sup- 


li z r 
Piles the motivation for keeping the records. 
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There are many traditional items included in most records that appear 
superfluous when attempts are made to justify them. Unless a given fact 
is functionally useful to the teachers and to guidance workers, it is 
probably not worth being recorded. In some cases of early exploratory 
research, it may be wise to record all available information, whether 
there is an observable future use for it or not, but for a working guid- 
ance record this procedure cannot be recommended. The best rule is to 
include nothing in a permanent file unless its usefulness has been estab- 
lished through scientific study. 


LOCATION OF RECORDS 


The actual physical location of the student records often raises a 
question. This is a result of conflicting needs. On the one hand, these 
papers demand a high security. They are concerned with the personal 
lives of the children, and as such should be available only to the proper 
persons. On the other hand, unless they are conveniently accessible, 
much of their value is lost. For the teacher to spend considerable time 
and energy in order to obtain some information, the information must 
be fairly important. Thus, many of the lesser details which can change 
average teaching into excellent classroom procedures may be lost if the 
records are relatively unavailable. It is easy to say that if the teachers 
are truly concerned, they will make whatever effort is required. There 
are times, however, when they cannot do so. Teaching is a full-time job 
with a multitude of pressing demands. Postponement of many of them 
often is impossible. As a result, the inefficiencies which make extra 
demands upon the teacher must lead to neglect even though the teacher 
is most sincerely interested. 

In smaller schools, it is probably best to keep the records in a central 
location such as the office. Here proper security measures are easily 
handled. In larger schools, it will probably be more efficient to allow 
each teacher to keep the records of his children. This can raise a special 
question of security. A locked file or drawer can give adequate protec- 
tion in terms of storage, but here there is the additional problem of 
usage. It is certainly inappropriate to work on records while the children 
are in the room. Simply the act of consulting them can cause consterna- 
tion in some pupils. However convenient records in the classroom may 
be, the teacher will usually prefer to use them where he has adequate 
privacy. 

At all times, the teacher must safeguard the information in the 
records. Much of it will be professional in nature and thus can easily 
be misinterpreted by the untrained. Data of this type should not be 
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made available to unqualified persons, not even to parents. Even in the 
case where the parent is a trained teacher or a professional in an allied 
field, it is unwise to discuss or reveal the personal content of his child’s 
record. In the light of this ethical consideration, it is usually best to 
abstract information from the records when conferring with a parent. 

Records and record keeping have a unique role in the guidance 
program. They demand a great deal of time and careful effort, but they 
also serve the teacher in many ways. Further information on collecting 
and using data will be presented in Chapters 11 and 12. 


SUMMARY 


Records serve to relate and coordinate the guidance services. If they 
Seem drudgery to the teacher, it is probably because they are not serving 
a useful purpose for him. A well-kept record, which increases the 
teacher’s efficiency by providing specific information and a well-propor- 
tioned background, will not be viewed as a necessary evil. 

For maximum utility a record should be cumulative. The same record 
should accompany a child from kindergarten through high school. Since 
the record contains personal information, its contents must be kept 
Secure. Even when dealing with other professionals, the personal record 


Should be handled carefully. 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 


Testing and Using Test Results 


The giving and scoring of standardized tests has become a major oper- 
ation in the elementary school. It is one of the few activities that 1$ 
significantly different from the daily routine. By some it is seen as an 
unwarranted interruption and by others as a welcome change in activity- 

Although in the secondary school testing is an integral part of the 
guidance program, this administrative service is seldom available in the 
elementary school. In most cases, the job must be done by the classroom 
teacher. 

Even the nature of the tests is different. In the secondary school, the 
guidance worker is primarily concerned with attitudes, interests, an 
personal reactions. While skills and achievements are given due consid- 
eration, they are viewed within a larger framework. On the elementary 
116 
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school level, most of the tests are concerned with the academic achieve- 
ment of the child. In fact, there are very few tests available in the other 
areas for this age group. None of them have achieved sufficient promi- 
nence or had enough use to be considered common instruments. As a 
result, the testing program of the elementary school cannot be expected 
to give a balanced picture of the child. The teacher may learn a few 
things about the child, but he should not expect the amount of informa- 
tion which results from a testing program to be comparable to that re- 
Sulting from programs operated by high school guidance services. 


THE NATURE OF TESTS 


Standardized tests of academic achievement are intended to measure 
a certain aspect in the development of the child. That this goal is not 
completely achieved can be seen in the more common achievement tests. 
At best, the score can only represent the ability of the child at a particu- 
lar time and under particular circumstances. That is, this is only one 
Sample of his work, and in most cases there will be no indication of the 
legree to which this sample reflects his actual ability. It may be in great 
error because of a number of interferences. For example, it is not un- 
common for teachers to notice that the work on the achievement test 
does not cover the same material that is presented in classwork. When 
this occurs, only the most exceptional student can be expected to achieve 
a high score. 

Every teacher who has had the opportunity to ex ; 1 
test scores made by one pupil is aware that the scores are inconsistent. 
In fact, there is considerable variation in them. This is owing partly 
to the unreliability of the test, and partly to factors in the pupil and in 
the immediate situation. As mentioned before, a test is only one sample 
Of work, and another sample taken at another time will always vary 
Somewhat, Although the teacher can expect some consistency, the 
Imits on human variability are so broad that he should not be too 
Surprised if any one sample is considerably different from another. 

In addition to this natural variation. he must expect that the score 
Will reflect gross differences in the child. A child cannot be expected 
to Score the same when he is ill or very tired as when he is fresh and full 
z energy, Similarly, when a child is ünder tension from personal prob- 
ems, his preoccupation can easily affect his score. 

Besides the variability which must be expected in the test score, the 
teacher must be sensitive to what that score represents. It is easy to 
*Ssume that when the test consists of arithmetic problems that look just 
ike the Ones in the book, the score will truly measure the child’s ability 


amine a series of 
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in arithmetic, but this may not be so. Certainly, the teacher may gain 
some idea of the child’s ability to follow a stereotyped pattern of num- 
ber manipulation, but is this really arithmetic? Most teachers are familiar 
with the difficulties that develop when the class changes from number 
problems to word problems. Most of the children will be able to work 
through pages of examples of a particular operation. When they are 
faced with word problems in which they must select the operation, set 
up the problem, and then solve it, they may be lost. To define arithmetic 
as mere number manipulation following a predetermined pattern is to 
oversimplify it. Devices such as the multiplication table are only 
crutches, and to test a child on his ability to use a crutch seems unreal- 
istic. In the more modern arithmetic books, the multiplication table is 
not presented as such because it has been found that few people ever 
progressed beyond the use of this crutch when it was taught by the 
older rote methods. Before making judgments on the basis of test scores, 
serious consideration must be given to what the test actually measures. 
What does this score represent? Does it really give the information 
wanted, or is it giving only a cheap substitute? 

It may be that in order to measure true ability in arithmetic, test 
items should be concerned with logical deductions rather than with 
number work. Teachers who have had the opportunity to work in both 
secondary and elementary schools have observed that such an approach 
would help to bridge the gaps between arithmetic, algebra, and geom- 
etry. These three branches of mathematics have a common base, yet 
most pupils would term them totally different. It is not uncommon to 
find that a child who is doing well in algebra never learned the “facts” 
of addition and multiplication. Even more common is the child who did 
well in number manipulation but is completely lost in algebra. 

When a score is being considered, it is necessary to be aware that it 
is variable. It does not represent a point on a scale but instead a broad 
area. While it may be possible to figure the score in tenths of a grade, 
this does not mean that the score is that accurate. Most scores on group 
tests will vary at least a half-year, and usually more, between different 
testings of the same pupil. Thus, in interpreting the test scores, care 
must be taken not to misjudge, because the scale is designed for admin- 
istrative convenience. 

One school system found itself in difficulty when it proceeded without 
an awareness of this variability. It was decided that every child who 
tested three months below the norm would be given remedial work, 
and every child who was able to score three months above the norm 
would be given enrichment activities. For the average classroom, this 
meant that the teacher had to devise special instructional programs for 
all but a very small group. One fifth-grade teacher had to develop sP& 
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ie as ag for each one of her pupils. The problem was magnified 
ee a group was retested to see if the children had benefited from 
ne Special instruction. The retesting, of course, revealed the variabili- 
rene in educational tests: some children had lost significantly 
foe of the enriched program, while others had made great gains 
maak receiving only remedial work on material that had been previ- 
pried a The program was abandoned because of the utterly con- 
g nature of the results. 

Even when the record indicates a consistency of test scores, it is 
Necessary constantly to remember that the test score is not a price tag 
On the child or on his ability. It is only a crude estimate. To assume that 
ae should gain a year in achievement during each school year 
eat eny the facts of human development. Neither is there justification 
will coer that a given pattern, whether above or below the norm, 
tou ee Recent research indicates that abrupt changes in patterns 
NE è expected, especially near the end of the elementary period. 
e rmore, a divergent event, which is always a possibility in the life 

very child, can cause a radically different pattern to emerge. 

Finally, there are two general characteristics in test construction that 
May result in harm to individual children as well as anxiety for the 
isa First, in standardized tests it is almost impossible for the child 
© get all the answers correct. Where children have been trained to ex- 
ee 100% achievement on tests, this fact must be carefully explained 
hear It can cause some of them untold grief to face such a situation 

ut preparation. 
a a standardized tests are so designed becau 
Te a what the child has accomplished. Unless ; , 
abilit St tian he can do, it is impossible to get a useful estimate of his 
i ie all that can be known is that he knows more than the test asked. 

e past, it was not uncommon to use a test as a motivating device. 
T this end, it was necessary to make it possible for the child 
i i a paper without error. This, it was supposed, gave him a 
chia of accomplishment that would ‘spur him onward to further 
fetes Oe There are no such goals in the standardized test. It is 
Conk ed only to measure. To add other purposes could only serve to 

Thee the issue. 

Part aie much that the teacher c 
Stacle ae pupil. There is less tha 
culty ine Isa common practice among 
© Finish each successive item. Thus, from the i 

neither Bg he is faced with increasingly difficult problems. There is 
ificult a respite. The solution of one problem only brings a more 

. For the child of average or less than average ability who 


se their main purpose is 
there is more on 


an do to avoid overaspiration on the 
t can be done about the second ob- 
test makers to increase the diffi- 
e time a child begins until 
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knows and fears failure, this can cause an increasingly emotional ten- 
sion. A reaction of this type does not help the child to do his best. More 
likely, it will prevent him from achieving to his full ability. 


THE PROCESS OF TESTING 


Few teachers are trained in psychological examinations. Yet, nearly 
all of them are expected to give group tests of achievement and intelli- 
gence. Furthermore, they are expected to score, interpret, and use these 
results. With some group tests, this is actually not too great a problem. 
The instructions are worded carefully, and if followed, an adequate job 
of testing can be done. There may be some problem, however, in be- 
coming sufficiently aware of the many difficulties that children will find 
with a test. Usually, it is an excellent idea for the teacher to take the test 
himself as it would be given in his class. By doing this, he will become 
aware of instructions which may be confusing to the children unless they 
are read very carefully. After taking the test, he should practice reading 
the instructions aloud so that he will be able to do this with ease. For 
the examiner to stumble over words or to misread phrases is not con- 
ducive to creating a favorable atmosphere for testing. 

Some teachers are tempted, after reviewing the test, to drill their class 
on similar items just prior to testing. This temptation is especially 
strong when some of the information has not yet been studied or was 
covered hurriedly in favor of other material. Any presentations of this 
sort will result in measurement that is meaningless. The time of the 
teacher and the pupils will have been wasted. Merely raising the test 
score by artificial methods cannot provide a measure of real learning, 
and at a future time can actually be harmful to the child, since the test 
scores may be used by other teachers in order to place him. If the score 
is a result of conspiracy, the child may be placed in a situation which 
can hold only failure for him. This alone can have serious results, but 
when the child is put under pressure to work up to his tested level, the 
situation can become dangerous for his well-being and mental health. 

Another method commonly used for raising test scores is that of 
extending the time limits. Departures from the specified limits often 
occur by accident. The score of any test can be interpreted only if the 
instructions are carefully followed, and this is especially important 1 
regard to the time limits. In one school system, it was decided to aban- 
don the published time limits in order to see “what the children could 
really do.” The results were very pleasing to the principal and teachers- 
However, this was truly a case of false pride since the scores made by 
exceeding the time limits were, in fact, totally without meaning. 
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Abuses of tests are usually based upon a fear of the results. Some 
teachers fear that unless their children exceed the norms, they them- 
Selves will be criticized. Careful consideration of the nature and meaning 
of the test scores should correct such false attitudes. 

The clerical work involved in scoring is routine and should be easily 

mastered. This same factor indicates that it can easily produce boredom, 
which usually leads to many errors. Since a deviation of two or three 
points can determine whether a child is below or above the norm, the 
Scoring must be done carefully and checked. In interpreting the results, 
it is helpful to indicate, along with the score, the standard error or 
variability, which is usually presented in the manual. This will help to 
avoid thinking of the score as a point on the scale which represents the 
actual and total achievement of the child, and encourages consideration 
of the range of variability that is always present in the performance of 
an individual child. 
_ in recording test data, there are a number of items which must be 
included. Among the essentials are the name and form of the test. Not 
all mental age tests are the same. Often, the manual of an achievement 
battery indicates how an MA can be derived from the achievement 
Score. Since this will be highly colored by the child’s ability to read and 
to achieve in particular areas, it is not as accurate as that derived from 
à test designed to reflect ability only. Even more important is to distin- 
8uish between tests that are wholly verbal in nature and those which 
include performance or culture-free items. Similarly, it is necessary to 
indicate clearly the nature of the achievement test given. A test of 
Science concepts would be far different from a test of science facts. 

One of the items most frequently omitted is the date on which the 
test was given. It is not unusual to find on a child’s record that a test 
as given “in the fall,” with neither the day, the month, or even the year 
noted. Since the score is given in tenths of years, such information is 
Utterly useless. 

Finally, the unit of the score should be recorded. For the unit to be 
Months or years of mental age or grades of achievement can give a 
any different interpretation to the number 14. The grade equivalent 

another common unit. It would further complicate the interpretation 


of i ouk 
à number if this were not indicated. 


M 

'SCONCEPTIONS ABOUT TESTS 
e few common procedures that are 
d test scores. Interestingly 
me truth, which makes 
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it difficult to separate the fiction from that which is useful. In the fol- 
lowing pages a number of common misconceptions are presented in an 
attempt to indicate what is useful and what can be dangerous. 


The Test as a Measure of Learning 


The score which a child is able to achieve on a test does indeed show 
how much information he has available at a given moment. This amount 
may be an accurate estimate of his total knowledge. It also may be a 
badly distorted reflection. Earlier it was pointed out how momentary 
emotions can prevent the child from doing his best. The variability in 
learning was also discussed. Thus, at best, the test score will indicate 
only that part of his total knowledge which the child has available at 
a given moment. 

Where objective, key-scored tests are used, there will also be a 
reflection of how well the child can guess. On this type of test, chance 
becomes an important factor. In the past, it was common to correct for 
this but, for many reasons, it is rarely done on the tests used currently 
in the elementary school. The child who is “test wise” will usually be 
able to make a better score than a child of equal ability who is relatively 
naive. Teachers will observe this while the child is taking the test as 
well as in his score. Past experience with a given variety of tests will 
usually serve to increase the score. Similarly, lack of experience can 
decrease the final score. 

Finally, care must be taken not to assume that the test indicates what 
the child has been taught in school. As the child gets older, the test will 
more and more reflect what he has learned outside of the formal in- 
structional situation. With the advent of television in the average Ameri- 
can home, this became a potent factor. While the child will occasionally 
acquire misinformation, he will also gain a vast number of useful, valid 
facts. These will be reflected in his test scores. There is some reason tO 
believe that the constant association of printed symbol and spoken 
word, as used in television advertising, is producing a marked effect 
upon the reading readiness of kindergarten and first-grade children. 1 
this should prove true, it must be expected that an even greater impres- 
sion will be made upon the older children. Many teachers have already 
fought the losing battle of accepted spelling versus the variety com 
monly used in television advertising. Eventually, educators will begin to 
make widespread and positive use of this new medium for the education 
of children on the preschool, primary, and elementary levels. As this 
develops, the classroom teacher will have less and less control over 
what the child learns and what he is able to present on a standardize 
test. 
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The Test as a Measure of Capacity 

Nearly all the tests given in the elementary schools by the classroom 
teacher are group tests based upon the child’s ability to read. Because 
of this, they cannot be expected to measure his competency as such. 
Any results will be strongly colored by his ability or inability to read. 
In so far as his reading also reflects his basic capacity, the score will 
be accurate and useful. Unfortunately, there is little reason to expect 
this Correlation, particularly on the elementary level. Some children 
With great capacity do not begin to read until much later than others. 
Their test results would actually conceal their ability. Others of lesser 
total ability who learn to read early will be able to score far beyond 
their actual capacity. In part, this is the result of the statistical pro- 
cedures used in determining the norms of the test. 

Again, an examination of most tests of mental ability designed for 
Use in the elementary school will show that they are based primarily 
upon achievement. In fact, many achievement tests present a table by 
Which the score can be converted into MA or 1Q. While in some cases 
this score will be usefully accurate, in many others it will be highly 
fallacious, When a test is concerned with what a child has learned, it 
Will underestimate the ability of the child who has not learned. Nearly 
Every teacher has had at least one pupil who, for one reason or another, 
has not achieved as well as he should. In such cases, a test based upon 
achievement, as most tests are, cannot present a genuinely useful picture 


of his mental ability. 


Most classroom teaching is based upon the assumption that there are 


à number of things that the teacher can do to generate learning in 
Children. For years, this was taken as axiomatic. Recently, some edu- 
Cators have challenged it. If it is true, however, the child’s score cannot 
© assumed to represent what he can do, but rather, the ability and 


Skill of his teacher. 


T 
he Test as an Index of Efficiency 


While this misconception is similar to the preceding one, it is here 


considered by itself because of the periodic concern about reading. It is 
i mmonly assumed that reading is the king of the academic skills. Once 

© child has mastered it, the road to learning all things is open. On this 
. “SIs, much of the time in the primary grades is reserved for the teach- 


in : : A À 
a . es reading. At almost regular intervals, someone writes a book or 

li hods for teaching it. These 
ften produce little, if any, 


Cause or ; 
great momentary excitement but too O; 
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In the previous discussion, it was indicated that most tests are gov- 
erned by the child’s ability to read. This is also true of reading tests. 
Where the test of both MA and reading are highly influenced by the 
one skill, the ability to read, a correspondence may be expected, but it 
does not invariably occur. 

On a group basis, a correlation can often be found between mental 
age and reading achievement. That is, when a large, unselected group 
of children are tested, the average group scores will follow this pattern 
while within the group, specific individuals may vary greatly. In order to 
cancel out the individual variations, it would probably be necessary to 
include several thousand children. Certainly, any individual child, or a 
small group such as a particular classroom, or even a whole school 
cannot be expected to follow this pattern. If it could be demonstrated 
that a class or school is homogeneous with the standardizing group, then 
such a judgment might be made. Until this correlation is proved it would 
be unwise to make decisions on the assumption that it is a fact. 


The Test as a Reflection of the Teacher’s Ability 

“If the child does not gain one year’s achievement in test score during 
the school year the teacher has failed.” This is one of the most danger- 
ous of the misconceptions about the testing programs in elementary 
schools. Still, it is partially true. If such a gain were found in a very 
large, unselected population of average ability, the contention could be 
accepted. It certainly cannot be accepted on the basis of tests of a single 
child. Even the average classroom is far too small for such a hypothesis. 
Furthermore, the average school presents a biased population since it 
usually draws from only one section of a town. In a small town where 
there is only one school, the segment of the population representing the 
larger urban areas would be missing. Thus, on a sampling basis, it would 
be necessary to reject judging the ability of the teacher by the perform- 
ance of the class on a test unless it could be proved—not assumed— 
that the smaller group is truly homogeneous with the population on 
which the test was standardized. 

One other factor can be quite important in governing the achievement 
rate of an individual child. Not all children follow the same pattern of 
mental development. Very little is known about the variety of patterns 
that are found. It is known that they exist and that the child will be 
influenced at least as much by his pattern of development as by the 
teaching he receives. Indeed, it appears more likely that the teaching, 
to be at all effective, must follow the developmental pattern of the indi- 
vidual. 
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The Test as a Means of Comparing Achievements 
Most of the tests used in the elementary school are group tests. This 
means, literally, that what they measure is the group, not any given 
individual. To use such a score to evaluate an individual, or to compare 
two or more pupils, is to exceed the usefulness of the instrument. To 
begin with, there is the matter of the variation of the individual and the 
unreliability of the test. More frequently involved will be the fact that 
there is little or no purpose to the comparison. When a child of high 
tested ability repeatedly fails to achieve, little can be gained by com- 
Paring his scores with the scores of other children. The problem is within 
the child. The teacher's pointing out that other children of lesser ability 
have learned more indicates only that the teacher feels inadequate or 
Personally guilty over the failure of the brighter child. It does nothing 
to help solve the problem. 
In this connection, it is important to emphasize again that to compare 
a single set of scores, whether of two individuals or of those made by 
One pupil on two different tests, is meaningless. Group tests do not 
Measure individuals with sufficient accuracy. When a sufficient number 
Of tests have been given so that a definite pattern can be observed, then 
there may be a basis for action. If the pattern should indicate that the 
child who is thought to be considerably above average is consistently 
below average in achievement, a true problem may exist. It may be that 
his Superficial behavior is of a nature that has caused a consistent 
©verestimation of his ability. This is not unusual. In many homes, a 
Premium is placed upon a behavior pattern that is closely correlated 
With intellectualism, As a result, the child acquires a veneer that sug- 
Sests a much higher ability than he really possesses. This may be seen 
in a child who has learned to love reading because this pattern is 
Praised in his home. While such a child frequently has better-than- 
erage ability, a particular child may not. A close observation of what 
the child is reading and what he is able to learn and use from it may be 
elpful in acquiring a more accurate estimate of his ability. 
S A child who scores very well on a group intelligence test but poorly 
me group achievement test may constitute a real problem. Since both 
haa are based primarily upon the ability to read and upon what the 
has learned, no easy solution is available. In such cases, it is im- 
Portant to consider the pattern formed over a period of years. Fre- 
Re this will indicate that the answer lies in the variation of test 
Tes. Also, it may be helpful to obtain an individual test of ability. 
ss nally, it is necessary to recognize that the tests commonly used have 
y face validity. They usually require that the child perform according 
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to the way the material should have been learned. For the boy who has 
learned to add and subtract in order to make change on his paper route, 
the test may be inadequate. With problems that are set up differently, 
he may fail to see the common element and therefore be unable to reach 
an answer. One sixth-grade boy who learned his arithmetic in this 
manner did consistently failing work in arithmetic until decimals were 
introduced. These problems he could easily translate into dollars and 
cents and arrive at an answer. When the decimal was removed, he was 
unable to proceed. In this case, investigation revealed that he had been 
convinced by several teachers and by his parents that he could not do 
arithmetic. He was willing to accept this, for, after all, his father con- 
fessed the same weakness. But he could make change; this was not 
arithmetic! 


PROPER USE OF TESTS 


In the face of common misuses of tests, some people have come to 
believe that tests are worthless, and perhaps even harmful. They would 
throw the whole idea of tests out of the classroom. This type of reac- 
tionary thinking is a barrier to progress. The attitude is somewhat like 
refusing to play the game if you can’t win every time. 

There are two great gains possible from using tests in the elementary 
school. First, they can indicate where material has not been adequately 
learned by the group. This does not necessarily mean that the teacher 
has been inadequate, nor does it mean that the children are dull. It 
may indicate a lack of correspondence between the material and the 
world familiar to the children. It probably means that the material 
should be presented again. At any rate, the unsatisfactory learning 
should be approached as a group phenomenon, not as a matter of fail- 
ure on the part of a particular teacher, a particular class, or a particular 
child. 

Many such instances can be explained by examining the rest of the 
test results. Where one area may be significantly low, there is usually 
another that is significantly high. When a community has created pres- 
sures for greater achievement in reading, and the school complies, @ 
decrease must be expected in some other area. Not only has stress been 
placed on the one subject, but time has been taken from others. When 
the usual pattern is upset in this manner, reactions will occur. 

In an analysis of this type, it is necessary to deal in significant differ- 
ences. In terms of grade-equivalent units, this probably means at least 
a full year on most tests. To get excited about a matter of months oF 
less is to create a tempest in a teapot. 


= 
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The other use that group tests serve is the defining of individual 
developmental patterns. While there are still a number of theoretical 
questions unanswered in this process, enough work has been done to 
Suggest that there is some merit in it. For a pattern to emerge, a rather 
long series of tests is necessary. It is important that the same test be 
used in the series, since various tests are constructed differently. Varia- 
tions from the basic pattern, even large ones, are not unusual. The ap- 
pearance of a pattern may not even occur until the later elementary 
years. If a child is not sufficiently mature for the school experience, he 
will not be able to learn. While pressures from parents and teachers may 
Succeed in momentarily veneering him with achievement, this will not 
be permanent enough to form a pattern. Before the next test, he will 
have forgotten the memorized material. As a result, his pattern will be 


a very irregular one. 


TRAUMA IN TESTING 

at the majority of people do not 
tional experience that can 
st experience, very 


‘i It would probably be safe to say th 
Njoy taking tests. For some, it is an emo 
ea on shock. When trauma is involved in the te: e, 

e can be learned from the score. The only purpose of giving a 


standardized test is to gain information. While the teacher may be in- 
“rested in the performance of the group Or of a particular child, if the 
action, he has not gained 


a has been distorted by an emotional re ; ; 
i information. This becomes particularly important in the guidance 
feet where the concern is to learn about an individual child. To 
ee that he does not react well to the test situation may be useful 
‘ee Tmation, but the test should give far more. There are easier and less 

Pensive ways to learn that the child neither enjoys nor does well in 


the test session. 


In considering the reaction of the child to the test, even a good test 


Must never be valued above the well-being of the child. It is always far 
ia ta ruin, even to discontinue, a test than to injure a child. Even 
teas a Practical standpoint, once a child has been frightened by testing, 
ay be impossible ever to get a good measure of his ability. This can 
Sa decided handicap when he tries to enter college or to get a job. 
BEN be taking standardized tests for most of his life. It is a skill worth 
“Thing, but no procedure can be recommended as educationally sound 


t 
Net does harm to the child. : 
hoe discussion of the uses of tests will 
ee are information about the child from tests 
in Chapter 11. In Chapter 12, the use of st 


be found in later chapters. 
and testing will be 
andardized and non- 
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standardized tests in building a case study on a child will be considered. 
The use of test scores as supporting evidence in counseling with parents 
will be covered in Chapter 16. 


SUMMARY 


Testing in the elementary school is a major program. Unlike the 
guidance-service testing of the higher levels, it is commonly concerned 
only with group achievement and ability tests. There are few instru- 
ments available for the measurement of interests, personality, and ad- 
justment on this level. 

In using tests, it is well to remember that those built for group use 
will not give an accurate picture of individuals. Similarly, it is necessary 
to remain aware of the variability that is normal. Finally, the test will 
measure only one aspect of learning. If the material has not been learned 
in that particular manner, the child may be unable to score. 

With the many pitfalls in test-score interpretation, there are still 
advantages in a good testing program. Knowledge of the operation of 
the group can be gained, and if an adequate series of tests is available, 
it is possible to discover the pattern of development of an individual. 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 


Counse] in g 


Co , ; atheist 
Pee aici may be defined as a problem-solving relationship between 
individuals. The matter is carefully and thoroughly explored toward 


in timate goal of reaching a solution. The problems are often personal 
es TE but they may range from educational or vocational choices 
them E forms of mental illness. Generally speaking, there is usually an 
16 ee as reorient the counselee, to help him find workable solutions 

Š problems, and to assist him in adjusting to the demands of his life. 
te is not just another interview, nor is it simply skillful 
many fe or the giving of advice. While it may be similar to these in 
i ays, and at times may borrow various techniques from them, it 


is an 
e ee sa 
ea ney specialized activity. 
ese Ough some excellent work has been done in group counseling, 
techniques have had neither the high level of development nor 
129 
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the general acceptance that the individual approach has gained. Since 
the group approach is more compatible with the traditions of classroom 
operation, growth in this area should be expected until some radical 
change toward individualization in our educative process takes place. 
Certainly, so long as children are taught and controlled in groups, 
methods of group counseling are more promising and will be more easily 
integrated into existing administrative organization than methods which 
demand dealing with only one person at a given time. 


THE TEACHER-COUNSELOR 


The classroom teacher will frequently find that he cannot avoid the 
role of counselor. As a natural result of the daily classroom operation, 
there will be a number of events that can be handled best through indi- 
vidual counseling. The shy boy who would rather accept the stigma of 
ignorance than risk exposure can be helped to use and profit from his 
abilities. With assistance, the silly girl can find another means than 
giggling for attaining status among her peers. The bully, the truant, and 
the daydreamer are likely to benefit more from the work of a capable 
teacher-counselor than from a stern disciplinarian. 

It is an unusual elementary school where the skill needed to deal with , 
the many personal problems is available as a specific and integral part 
of the organization. While there are many teachers who are capable, 
they are assigned as teachers, not as counselors. As a result, each teacher 
must, to a large extent, handle all the problems of his own classroom. 

Besides being unable to carry the situation to a trained counselor with 
ease and dispatch, the teacher will often be unable to postpone the 
problem until he is in the best position to deal with it. Typically, the 
precipitating situation must be handled at once. To delay action will 
usually cancel any effective manipulations: the incident will be past and 
closed, and by his inaction, the teacher will have indicated to the child 
that he is either unconcerned, uninterested, or unable to help. None of 
these conclusions will encourage either the child himself or any of the 
others in the class to seek his help. In some cases, even a brief post- 
ponement of action will be the same as giving approval to an undesir- 
able activity, as in the case, for instance, of the child who is a bully- 

Since the teacher is commonly the only adult in the classroom, it is 
probable that unless he takes action none will occur. When it develops: 
as is often the case, that something must be done, he is the one who 
must do it. Under such pressures, the teacher has little choice but to act- 

As demanding as the situations in which immediate action is required 
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is the situation in which a child voluntarily brings his problems to his 
teacher. This frequently happens when the attitude of the teacher indi- 
cates that he can be trusted and would be interested. 

Every classroom teacher is in an excellent position to observe, help, 
and evaluate each child and his problems, whether they are of a per- 
sonal, academic, or some other nature. His observations of the child in 
the many areas of study give him background information and provide 
a contact with the area of development as the problems emerge. Asa 
result, the teacher's role has a number of advantages over that of the 
Counselor who is called upon after a problem has reached disturbing 
Proportions. Because of its timing, sympathetic understanding of the 
Problem and acceptance of the child by the classroom teacher will often 
be an acceptable substitute for professional counseling. When the child 
is in need of an immediate emotional release, the skillful teacher can 
Provide an outlet, thus preventing tensions from developing into 
Serious problems. In so doing, he also provides the child with a method 
for handling similar situations without getting into trouble with him- 


self or with the authorities. 

During the elementary school years, ) 

aS a parent substitute in many ways. While his classroom role will later 

e confined more to the authoritarian aspects, in the first years it will 
encompass nearly the same functions as those of a parent. As a result, 
he will be able to give a child status in the group simply by accepting 
him, Just as easily, he can, through a critical or aggressive attitude, 
Cause the child to be rejected by the group- 

Although the conditions usually found in the elementary school do 
Not readily promote individual counseling, the teacher will often want 
to use the techniques of counseling to achieve his ends. Perhaps the 
Most frequent use is to convert situations which traditionally would 

ave to be handled with authoritarian, punitive discipline into opportu- 
nities for personal development. Since counseling is concerned with the 
asic causes of behavior, it has a far better chance to produce desirable 
Changes in the behavior over a long term than have the administrative 
techniques of control that are primarily occupied with the surface be- 
avior of the present and immediate future. While punishment may be 
An effective way to manipulate observed behavior, it will rarely correct 
€ causes of the misbehavior. Thus, one pattern will be loosely veneered 
Upon another. One common result of this process is the child who can 
x ange his behavior more easily than he changes his coat. When the 
acher is near, he will be well-behaved but at other times, the basic 
Causes being unaltered, he will revert to the undesirable patterns. Coun- 


the teacher-counselor may serve 
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seling, on the other hand, may tolerate present surface behavior since 
its concern is with causes on the basic level. To force a superficial 
change can prevent manipulation of fundamental forces. 

Another situation in which the teacher is forced to assume the role 
of counselor is that of dealing with parents. Parents often become 
unduly concerned with the activities of the school, particularly in the 
primary grades. As a child adjusts to the group and to the instructional 
situation, he often appears to regress educationally. The boy who at 
home had learned the habitual use of excellent grammar and proper 
pronounciation has acquired careless habits from his peers at school. 
A girl who had appeared to be deeply interested in stories and reading 
is suddenly more concerned with rough play and seems to spend much 
of her time in silliness and giggling. These changes are the direct result 
of an imbalance in developmental patterns and may be considered 
transient. Furthermore, when the child has explored the alternate pat- 
tern, he will return to a higher level of operation, although he may never 
return to the extreme form. During the process, however, the parents 
may become anxious or even angry, and it is up to the teacher to provide 
some satisfactory explanation. 

More difficult to comprehend, and often impossible to handle, is the 
occasional parent who imputes his anxieties and problems to the child 
and expects the teacher to resolve them. If the parent gains any atten- 
tion, he begins to haunt the classroom and always has a long, sad story 
to tell. Since a pattern of this sort can be symptomatic of a severe mal- 
adjustment, the teacher-counselor will probably be unable to handle it 
alone. He can, however, be of service if he can get the parent to secure 
the professional help that is needed. 

Fortunately, in most cases, the parent is aware that a problem exists 
and is willing to work with the teacher toward an adequate solution. 


Here the teacher-counselor can be of great service to both the parent 
and the child. 


THE COUNSELING PROCESS 


Like most of the corrective professions, counseling is a complex art 
that is based upon scientific discoveries. It is not an operation from 
which good results can be obtained by the rigorous application of spe- 
cific rules, but rather one which requires careful judgments and great 
ingenuity in the application of broad principles. While there will be 
wide variations in their use, these principles must be observed if the 
effort is to be successful. 
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Initiating Counseling 

ce surprising that the basic rule of individual counseling should 

ee mae with the means of initiating it. This responsibility rests 

des nee y with the counselee. ‘Until he recognizes the need and gener- 

S RE a feeling about it for him spontaneously to seek assistance, 

i cake ittle that can be done to help him. Without deep, firm cooper- 
, the participation that is needed will not develop. 

When a child who is usually reticent becomes overly verbal and de- 
mands that the teacher support his view, he may be seeking help. By 
allowing him to express his feelings and his views, the true nature of his 
problem may become apparent. Simply asking him what is the matter 
ae a defensive reaction in which he may fabricate or flatly deny 

Obvious change in his behavior. 
Pe are the boy who brags to 
testi a the girl who tells stories about 
hel 8- ; he skillful teacher-counselor can deve 
elpful sessions. 
ao is neither pleasant nor easy 
erita ace be a fairly strong motivation , 
al area is approached, the need to continue must remain greater 
than the desire to escape from momentary unpleasantness. Although it 
E be possible to force physical presence and verbal agreement, unless 
E needed cooperation arises from within the counselee, only tempo- 
ee Superficial conformity can result. Usually, external pressures will 
fre orce the drive to escape rather than the need to continue. Another 
quent result of insistence on the part of the counselor is the develop- 
Ment in the counselee of fear and hostility toward him. When this occurs, 


no 
further work can be done. 
accept the fact that a person 


A well-trained counselor is willing to 
although this can be especially pain- 


at a child needs help that he 


his teacher about being a problem 
‘a friend” are exploring and 
lop these overtures into 


for the counselee. As a result, 
for him to begin it. When the 


ma y 
Y choose not to work with him, 


ful 
ay for the teacher-counselor who sees th 
n give but apparently does not want his teacher to help him. In this 


Case, the teacher must be sufficiently mature to refrain from interfering 
ns coercing, or even by repeatedly offering to help. He should, 
Susie remain ready to help at all times. After the teacher has been 
= for some time, or even rejected, it may be a little difficult for 
iA available when the pupil wants him, but he must be. To allow 
eau feelings of antipathy or revenge to enter into the counseling 
n is to destroy it. 
girl who had become more an 
ran away from home one night. 


d more of a problem in the class- 


r 
vem When she was found by the state 
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police, she refused to talk to anyone but her teacher. “She likes me. I 
know she likes me,” was her firm reiteration. Later she explained that 
this conviction was based upon the teacher’s continual readiness to listen 
while never appearing curious or prying. 

Readiness does not mean that the teacher must drop everything each 
time a child wants to talk to him. When a child has been involved for 
some time with a problem that is affecting his classroom efficiency, it 
may be that the teacher will have to be immediately available. Once a 
relationship has been established, however, a better regulation can usu- 
ally be achieved. To postpone helping a child in order to “teach him a 
lesson,” or “because he wasn’t ready when I was,” are counter to good 
counseling. In the elementary school, where the children do not have 
an adequate working sense of time relationships, such actions could indi- 
cate inability on the part of the teacher to handle his own frustrations. 

The importance of the freedom of the counselee to select or reject 
the counseling process is not limited to the original session. It is not 
unusual to find that the motivation to begin is inadequate for a sustained 
effort. As a result, the counselee will not want to continue even though 
it is obvious to the counselor that the basic problem has not been 
solved. As the counselee was free to initiate the sessions, however, he 
is free also to terminate them. 

Termination will occur when the motivation that caused the original 
consultation is insufficient to carry through. The counselee also will 
stop the conferences when they become too painful or when he is un- 
able either to see profit in them or to accept them. In any case, when 
he so desires, he should be free to withdraw. Later the counselor should 
allow him to resume the meetings if he wishes. 


Problem Identification 


Just as the initiation of the sessions is the responsibility of the coun- 
selee, so the responsibility for defining the problem and for doing some- 
thing about it also rests with him. The counselor is only a helper. He 
can neither assume the problem of the counselee nor solve it for him. 

It is not uncommon for the untrained counselor to identify the prob- 
lem on the basis of past experience and to prescribe for the counselee a 
solution similar to the one that worked in the previous situation. Logi- 
cally, this would seem an efficient way of indicating quickly and clearly 
to the counselee the nature of his problem and the direction in which 
a solution may be found. It would seem that simply by following in- 
structions of this sort, he should be able to arrive at a happier state 
without the discomfort and unpleasantness inherent in the counseling 
process. Experience, however, both within the framework of the coun- 
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Ee rasni and in daily life, shows that this process is usually 

Te essful. In fact, not only does it fail to relieve the difficulty, but 

hes S produce the additional problem of resistance to the adviser. That 

nt was intended to be helpful can generate feelings which actually 
to the problem load instead of reducing it. 


Problem Solving 
TAAN an attempt has been made to solve s 
Seed one of three characteristic reactions to the advice may be 
against a Perhaps the most common 1S the generating of aggression 
cused A person giving the advice. In this case, the counselor is ac- 
while meddling and prying; the counselee had anticipated one plan 
wit he counselor insisted upon another which was not in harmony 

h all the goals of the counselee and so put an end to a constructive 
relationship. 


Pa tg some children will actively resen 
stions, others will appear to pay attention but will fail to act upon the 


icon When this happens, there is real question if anything had 
l n gained or if the time and effort of both parties had not been com- 
T wasted. Certainly, this reaction does little toward enabling the 

to relieve the stress of personal problems and to increase the 


Be of his academic learning. 
aiken, y, the investment of time a 
with si may be rewarded by having t 
ñe cites problems. Though seemin 
for vet: transfer the techniques even $ 
a Dua content to be almost identical. While 
earn may at first be flattering, it can quickly become a burden. In 
pos the pupil has become dependent upon the teacher for solutions. 
his dependence indicates that the basic problem has not been solved. 
Hee time, it will spread to other areas and the teacher will be called 
A etn increasing frequency to provide answers. Each time he re- 
child rs he is risking his prestige upon his ability to lead the life of the 
is or him. Except for brief intervals and quite specific instances, it 
ne Scans impossible for any person to comprehend another’s life 
din to operate in this way- Where there is a difference of a gener- 
>n Or more between the two parties, as in the teacher-pupil relation- 


Sh 
E 5 difficulty is increased. j K 
inde interesting to note that the reaction to the advice is almost totally 
AS aaa of its nature. Whether it is good, bad, or unrelated to the 
lem will do little to determine the advisee’s response. 
Ome of the difficulties in giving advice can be seen in a particular 


e a problem by suggesting a 


t being given advice or sug- 


nd experience in the giving of the 
the advisee return again and again 
gly able to gain momentary help, 
to matters closely enough related 
attention of this sort from 
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situation where a mother called upon the teacher because her daughter 
was not doing well in spelling. Specifically, the mother was convinced 
that her child must study more and wanted the teacher to prescribe 
word lists on which she could drill the girl at home. While it would have 
been easy to do this and even to suggest techniques to aid in the drill 
and a regime under which the best results could be expected, the teacher 
chose not to give direct advice. Through a skillful application of coun- 
seling procedures, he discovered that the problem was almost completely 
unconcerned with the child or with her ability to spell. Rather, it was 
focused upon relationships within the home. In this case, advice on the 
spelling would have been useless in solving the problem. Any other 
suggestions, especially in the direction of the real problem, would have 
been violently rejected. 

_ Instead of giving advice, the expert teacher-counselor will recognize 
that his role is that of helper. Definitive action, such as the positive 
identification of a problem, the recommending or suggesting of a course 
of action, must remain the responsibility of the counselee. The coun- 
selor has neither the only answer nor the best one. The belief or impres- 
sion that he has an answer may be a dangerous illusion. Personal prob- 
lems can be fully defined and understood only in terms of the personal 
perspective and life history of the individual. A skillful therapist may 
approximate this framework for a specific matter in order to arrive at a 
working basis, but even he will never be able to fully appreciate the total 
situation. This level of operation is certainly far beyond the responsi- 
bility of the teacher-counselor. 

As a helper, the counselor has three major functions. First, he must 
allow the counselee to express himself freely. This may involve consid- 
erable exploration and ventilation before truly useful material will 
develop. Second, he can assist the counselee in developing insight into 
himself and into the nature of the situation. This can be a difficult and 
painful process since it will commonly require denying accepted and 
established concepts about the self and the world. Finally, the counselor 
can help the counselee to evaluate his decisions and the resulting actions. 
In order to fulfill these functions, the counselor must play a specific role, 
for which a number of useful techniques have been developed. 


The Role of the Counselor 


Few people, especially children, would choose a stern, forbidding, OF 
demanding person with whom to discuss personal matters. Generally 
speaking, the more formal the relationships between a number of per- 
sons, the less likely that the persons will discuss their feelings freely- 
In very formal situations, personal beliefs, feelings, involvements, and 
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ri 

a pane no place at all. From this it is apparent that an informal, 
ae ENR Ty wal be best for counseling. 
ie Gone. owever, is a profession, a formal occupation. While there 
the people n 7 degree, every classroom must follow certain rules and 
tied for te them must conform to certain modes of behavior. The 
ileal a gin and friendliness does not relieve the teacher of 
that the tt Or operating the classroom. It does suggest, and strongly, 
Schoolmistr tional stereotype of the stern, inhumane schoolmaster or 
tio. Few eo 5 inadequate to the demands of modern school opera- 
like dress modern teachers would favor a return to the drab, uniform- 
pected P äng the close regulation of personal life that was once ex- 
now nds teacher. On the other hand, since the professional role is 
that he ae rapidly, each teacher must be careful to retain the dignity 
While ommunity requires of the professional. 

essential peace dress and physical arrangements are important, the 
nieks Ra eas is the attitude of the teacher and the actions which result, 
do the i is sincere in his acceptance of his pupils and in his desire to 
ing and Sa for them, no amount of mechanical manipulation of cloth- 
is attit urniture will enable him to do a good job of guidance. Unless 
One as ina conveys acceptance of each child and recognition of each 
a person of real importance, he will not be chosen by the child 


to = 4 
i him with his real problems. 
accept eh R needed by a counsel 
Must PN individual. In the counseling proces í sel 

also accept whatever the counselee may say- Since the majority 


of t mech 
sss problems exist primarily because of the attitude of the individual 
ard a certain situation and not by reason of the fundamental nature 

izing it. To him 


Of the si à 
>t the situation, he will usually have difficulty in verbali 
nmentionable. If the 


It 
ona something horrible, unnatural, perhaps U R 
Seni Ë is shocked or rejects any statement, the soumis ee’s belief will 
crial ete, and he will be unable to continue. When the flow of ma- 
S cut off in this fashion, the problem cannot be resolved. 
accept the statements and the 


nt Saar 
ne beginning, the counselor must n 
alid and real. This does not 


beyond a willingness to 


or goes 
s, the teacher-counselor 


attitud 
Mean €s which they represent as being V s 
; 4 o the attitudes Or encourages continua- 


at he gives his approval t 
the behavior. It means th 


at s : 
Xam uch things do happen and that su 
Ple, a child may know only “dirty” words to describe natural 


uncet; 1 
es oe If the reactions of the counselor forbid use of the only termi- 
8Y he knows, he may not be able to express his feelings adequately 


t fa, j 
hi his problem fully. 
€ accepting the couns 


at the counselor is willing to recognize 


tion of 
ch attitudes may develop. For 


elee’s terminology and ideas, the counselor 
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will attempt to objectify and clarify the counselee’s understanding of 
them by restating them. At no time does he oppose the counselee. Argu- 
ment or rejection, even of obviously invalid material, is of no help. That 
course will only shift the focus from the problem to defense of the self, 
since any disagreement will appear to the counselee as an attack upon 
the self. While there is often a great temptation to persuade, or even to 
coerce, the counselee into accepting a version preferred by the coun- 
selor, such attempts, if they do not completely ruin the relationship and 
destroy any gains, will achieve only a superficial and momentary verbal 
agreement, not a change in behavior patterns. 

Another treacherous tendency in the early part of individual counsel- 
ing is the attempt to demonstrate to the pupil a high level of acceptance 
by relating examples of similar incidents. If the material used is actually 
based upon other cases, even though identities may be concealed, there 
is a question of ethics; the counselee is not a professional coworker. 
If the material is merely fabricated, it is a falsehood and can only preju- 
dice the counseling relationship. In either case, the most likely reaction 
by the counselee will be a loss of confidence in the counselor. “After all, 
if he tells me about other people, he will tell them about me!” Gossip 
and hearsay, of course, have no place in counseling. 

Throughout the counseling interview, the counselor must maintain 
an accepting, basically neutral attitude toward the counselee. While it is 
undeniably difficult, perhaps even impossible, to do this, it is the goal 
toward which the counselor always works. He does not judge the coun- 
selee, for, in practice, once a judgment has been reached concerning the 
individual, all future material will be colored by it. Just as an unfavor- 
able judgment will tend to devaluate and discredit any new material, so 
a favorable judgment can result in the unconscious overlooking or un- 
derestimating of important events and relations, especially if they are 
not in harmony with the preconceived picture. 

By maintaining a neutral, accepting position, the skilled counselor can 
give the proper value to the evidence as it develops and will be able 
to guide the pupil to a solution that will contribute to his personal devel- 
opment and future well-being. As in the teaching of academic material, 
personal support and encouragement can be helpful when used properly- 
No teacher would simply give a pupil the answers to the arithmetic 
problems in his lesson. To do this, rather than help the child to under- 
stand, would actually prevent him from learning his arithmetic. If he is 
to learn the methods of manipulating the numbers, he must work through 
his own set of problems even though they are difficult and make heavy 
demands upon his time, energy, and immediate comfort. Rather tha? 
allow him to be defeated by the problems, the teacher will restate them 
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or relate them to known material, gently questioning the logic until the 
child is following a profitable procedure. In some cases, he will, where 
necessary, allow the temporary use of low-level techniques, such as the 
Manipulation of sticks or bottle caps to add and subtract. As the child 
develops his ability, his teacher will encourage him toward the explora- 
tion of more efficient methods, always being mindful of the oscillation 
that is present in learning. Similarly, the counselor, after accepting the 
Statements in order to explore the area of difficulty, will help the coun- 
selee to restate and clarify the material until he is able to see the direc- 
tion of profitable action. Simply to give him the answer would do little 
toward helping him to learn the process of problem solving. When 
Nothing but the answer is known, there is little that can be transferred 


to other situations. 


TECHNIQUES TO AID THE COUNSELOR 


The basic principles of counseling are simple and logical. Partly be- 


Cause of this, they are also difficult to apply. Even when these techniques 
are applied with sincerity and conviction, success is not guaranteed, but 
the probability of a favorable outcome is increased. Without a basis of 
Sincerity, however, even these techniques will be of little help. 

At all times, but particularly in the beginning, the counselor con- 
Stantly seeks to identify successful experiences or special abilities. These 
Can be used to build the self-esteem of the counselee as well as to form 
Methods of approach to the present problems. 

A sincere interest will nearly always be rewarded. For the teacher- 
Counselor to divide interest by attending to other children, by teaching, 
Or by engaging in routine tasks such as grading papers will suggest that 

© is not really interested in what the counselee has to say. Teachers 
themselves know well the frustration of having a pupil give only a part 
of his attention to a presentation. Recalling such experiences will indi- 
Cate how divided attention could increase the difficulty of talking about 
personal matters to such a degree that it would be impossible to con- 
nue, es 

Closely related to the need for sincere, undivided attention is the 
"sponse to the material. Earlier, it was emphasized that an accepting 
attitude js desirable, In striving toward this, the teacher-counselor 
oe see to it that he does not become patronizing, offer sympathy, or 

gin telling about his own troubles. While it may seem a useful lesson 
$ Point out to the counselee that he is not the only one with a pona 
ie that his is really not a great one when compared to the problem o 
me others, such an approach cannot be considered good counseling. 
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In the first place, it ignores the fact that any person feels that his prob- 
lems are more important and pressing than someone else’s problems. In 
reality, if they are interfering with his operation and with his relations 
with other people, they may actually be more important than the prob- 
lems of someone else. In addition to overlooking this primary factor, 
such an approach does nothing toward helping the counselee improve 
the situation. To distract his attention or to minimize or deny his prob- 
lem does not alter any phase of it other than momentarily. 

When the narrative of the counselee begins to sound repetitive or like 
a chronic complaint, the counselor should increase his own sensitivity 
to several possibilities. First, the child may be giving vent to his emo- 
tions through an unreasoned tirade. These tirades are rarely novel in 
content and, during the upper elementary years, will usually feature 
an unidentified “they” as the major cause of all difficulties. 

In one classroom, when a boy’s complaining focused upon the general 
Operation of the safety patrol, the teacher was aware that the complaint 
itself was more noisy than serious, Rather than relax his attention, how- 
ever, he listened carefully. He knew that when the boy finished his com- 
plaining there would be a good chance of his presenting some valuable 
clue to the actual problem. 

In such cases, it is usually a good idea to allow the child to talk 
freely, to ventilate his feelings, and then to drop the subject. As a rule, 
by the time he has finished, the counselee usually will be aware that he 
has been somewhat unfair. Not only would it be an unnecessary waste 
of time for the counselor to point this out to him, but it could antagonize 
him. The outburst indicates that he is still unable to fully accept himself. 
Any criticism, direct or implied, can close the door that has begun to 
open. The outburst was needed. It allowed him to release his tensions 
so that he could proceed with his real problem. 

A feeling of boredom on the part of the counselor may indicate that 
he has already formed his Opinion and is not interested in further evi- 
dence. Prejudging the problem, no less than being insufficiently sensitive 
to it, can allow pertinent material to pass unnoticed. When the counselor 
feels that he must interrupt the narrative, prejudgment is usually the 
reason. There are few things that will spoil a counseling session SO 
effectively as interrupting the counselee while he is telling his story. If 
the story did not seem necessary or important to him, he would not 
tell it. Much of the skill in successful counseling is concerned with 
determining why material was presented and what it really represents. 
To interrupt is to refuse to consider all the evidence. Once the pattern 
is discovered, the counselor can guide the counselee into a disposition 
of the matter. 
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At times, to be sure, the repetition of material, both related and 
seemingly unrelated, will not end spontaneously nor will it lead into 
the real problem. When this occurs, the counselor may have to call the 
attention of the counselee to the lack of logic involved, pointing out that 
the events do not follow a meaningful pattern or the incident seems un- 
related to the previous material. By gently requesting an explanation of 
the inconsistencies, the counselee can be reoriented to the problem or 
made sensitive to the true nature of the relationships. Thus, when a 
Pupil is obviously concerned over his grades but can only tearfully report 
that he is not allowed to play with a certain group, skillful probing can 
indicate to him that he must be a friend to the other children, contribute 
to their projects, and share his skills and abilities in the classroom as 


well as on the playground. 


After the material has been explored, the counselee will begin to 
formulate solutions and move toward action. At this point, it is im- 
Portant for the counselor to remember that there is no one right answer 
to any problem that involves a human being. He must encourage the 
Counselee to explore and search for activities without suggesting their 
type or nature. If the counselee is ready for action, he will usually 
Propose some solution. The counselor can help him evaluate his de- 
Cision by questioning or requesting an estimate of the probable out- 
come. For the counselor himself to place a value on the idea might 
destroy it. Generally, if the counselee asks for help or recommendations 
for activities, it shows that he is not yet in a position in which he could 
benefit from them. More likely, he will be seeking to escape from facing 


so 
me unpleasantness. 


LIMITATIONS OF THE TEACHER-COUNSELOR 


_ Because of its basic nature, individual counseling does not fit easily 
Into the elementary school. Teachers who have been trained as coun- 
Sclors are rare, Equally rare is the trained counselor who is also capable 
and qualified as a classroom teacher in the elementary school. In many 
Ways, the processes of teaching can appear out of harmony with those 
of Counseling. 


hile it should be possible for 


ae 
Ng in the counseling skills, he must alw : 
assignment is in another area. He is given a contract to teach, not to 


Serve as a therapist. While he may at times find it greatly to his advan- 
tage to use the guidance services, including individual counseling, these 


are to aid him in teaching, not to replace the instructional activities. 
D x . . : 
hus, when a teacher uses school time to aid a pupil with his personal 


a classroom teacher to acquire train- 
ays remember that his primary 
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problems it should be primarily because the problems are interfering 
with the child’s ability to learn. The problem of personal adjustment as 
an end in itself lies in the field of other professions. 

In addition to the handicaps of teaching duties and lack of appropri- 
ate training, individual counseling in the elementary school will be 
hampered by a lack of time and appropriate space. Few teachers, if any, 
will have time readily available so that the most effective series of coun- 
seling interviews can be planned. Usually the teacher will lack an office 
in which to work and will be forced to operate in the more public at- 
mosphere of the classroom or the playground. Neither of these sur- 
roundings can be considered the most conducive to good counseling. 

As has been earlier pointed out, the greatest obstacle to counseling 
arises from the relative immaturity of the children. Elementary school 
children, especially in the primary grades, are often considered irre- 
sponsible and unresponsive. The common techniques of individual coun- 
seling were developed and intended for use with more mature persons. 
Many of the characteristics upon which these devices are based are not 
to be found in children. Although there have been a number of advances 
in therapy with children, few of these are within the area of counseling. 
The effectiveness of the counseling process with elementary school chil- 
dren is a field which deserves careful study and thorough research. 
However, the potential of the techniques can be seen where some teach- 
ers have successfully adapted them. In spite of these barriers and limi- 
tations, the teacher-counselor still remains in a position to provide 
invaluable help. No one else in the school will have the same opportu- 
nity for discovering the special problems, special abilities, weaknesses, 
and needs of the individual child. 


SUMMARY 


Counseling is a difficult art. Few classroom teachers have the training 
required for therapeutic counseling, but most teachers who have learned 
some of the techniques have found them useful in dealing with immedi- 
ate problems and with maladjustments of a very minor nature. 

The major responsibility for initiating a series of counseling inter- 
views rests with the counselee. It is his problem and he is the only one 
who can solve it. For the counselor to direct the process is to impose 
his ideas upon those of the counselee. When this is done, either the 
counselee will ignore the advice or he will rebel. In either case, any 
further work has been prohibited. 

Basically, the counselor strives to establish an accepting, neutral 
atmosphere. To oppose, ridicule, or attempt to evaluate the material aS 
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T es will alter the nature of the interview and of future mate- 
ee ‘ote s the a will shift to the defense of the self and 
allerei. ation of a similar nature will be repressed or drastically 
k e eon given by the counselee is important. If the counselor 
i or feels that the counselee is being unnecessarily repetitive, it 
ime for the counselor to reevaluate his own position. 
Pinot a learning, simply giving answers will not help the 
‘onto ee learn how to handle his problems, nor will it help him to gain 
i mny and responsibility. In order to make lasting gains, he must 
rough the problems himself. 
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Si 
The Dynamics of the Counseling 


CHAPTER NINE 


Giving Information 


For elementary school children, who have lived only a short time and 
had only a limited contact with the world, information is often needed 
before they can even approach many of their problems. What to adults 
are common and obvious facts frequently astound children. Apparently 
serious problems are often solved quite easily once the child has 1°- 
ceived the necessary information. 

Supplying information is also helpful in working with parents and 
outside agencies. Many difficulties and conflicts will be avoided whe? 
accurate and pertinent information is made available. 

Giving information in order to alleviate personal problems js not 
formal teaching. While this guidance activity may seem closely relate 
to teaching, and may even deal with identical content, it can be easily 
distinguished from teaching. Providing facts as a guidance activity 1” 
144 
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volves neither the careful, detailed planning nor the systematic evalua- 
tion characteristic of formal teaching. When the material is needed, it 
is given, Because of the situational nature of many of the problems, 
there is ordinarily no time to develop a lesson plan or to arrange for a 
series of activities. While there are occasions when the teacher will 
plan to convey certain guidance material with as much care as he plans 
academic lessons, this activity will depend to a great extent upon his 
Tesourcefulness and ingenuity. If he is able to relate available material to 
the problem quickly, ‘he will succeed in leading the child to discover 
useful facts. If he must plan each step carefully, however, the delay in 
delivering the information may make it valueless. X 
Facts acquired through formal teaching may be extremely useful in 
many guidance activities. Unless facts were somehow to contribute to 
the well-being of the individual at some time in his life, there would be 
little point in teaching them. This potential usefulness does not neces- 
sarily make the teaching a guidance function. Giving information be- 
comes guidance when the solution to an immediate or impending prob- 
lem demands the material. ; 
Just as giving information is usually unplanned, it does not include 
a formal evaluation of the material. If the material is helpful, it will be 
Used. If it is perceived as potentially useful, it will be learned. To 
Tequire mastery or to test the pupil formally on it cannot be justified. 
Since the material will often be quite specific to a child and to a 
Situation, group participation will not always develop. A particular 
child's need for this particular material is the issue. Often the material 
Will be learned and retained, but because of the situational nature of the 
Problem, no great importance should be attached to its final mastery. 
Here it is probably accurate and sufficient to say that if the material is 
needed, it will be learned, and that even if it is discarded after the im- 


Mediate problem is solved, it will have served its purpose. 
f this guidance service is that the 


“nother direct result of the nature 0 : 
O8ic of the presentation, or the organization of the material, must follow 
the existing patterns relating to the immediate situation and may be 


quite Specific to the child. To plan or organize around the nature of the 
Material itself or the preference of the teacher will be highly inefficient 
3 ineffective. The relation of the events, their sequence, and even 
A selection will be determined from the point of view of the child. 
e gti his demands may seem unreasonable, even foolish or un- 
is a istic from an outside view, this does not indicate that the problem 

ess real or that it will not be resolved by providing him with the 


a 
“cts as he needs them. 


i k = began 
S a severe storm was approaching, Jack, a fifth-grade boy, bega 
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asking about the cause of tornadoes. The teacher was not certain 
whether he was truly concerned over the meteorological occurrence or 
was seeking personal reassurance. It seemed that factual information 
would be helpful in either case. When his following question was con- 
cerned with the intercommunication system used in the school, it be- 
came evident that it was not the scientific aspect of the storm that was 
interesting him. By skillfully using the techniques of guidance, the 
teacher discovered the internal logic in his apparently irrelevant ques- 
tions. During a recent weather bulletin reporting the movements of a 
tornado, the boy had overheard an adult conversation in which some- 
one told of a house burning when the television aerial, which had been 
improperly installed, was struck by lightning. 

Often it will seem that a young child is unable to ask the right 
questions. His choice and arrangement of words may suggest a problem 
very different from the one that really concerns him. One inexperienced 
teacher admitted that she had blundered badly when two of her first- 
grade boys asked why there were separate bathrooms for girls at 
school. She assumed that they wanted an explanation of sexual dif- 
ferences. The boys were totally confused and frightened by the time 
the teacher consulted her principal. She was able finally to learn that 
their real concern was focused upon the need for two bathrooms in 
the school when there was only one in their homes. Their real question 
was easily answered in terms of the number of children attending the 
school. 


THE ROLE OF INFORMATION IN GUIDANCE 


The varieties of information that may be useful in supplying guidance 
is as endless as the flow of children through the classroom. From one 
point of view, every fact, every relationship, even momentary ones; 
can contribute to the operation. This view is based upon the belief that 
the more information the child has readily available to him, the better 
chance he will have of solving the problems he will meet. In this way» 
both formal teaching and incidental learning contribute to guidance. 
While there is little doubt, however, that a pool of accurate background 
information will be helpful, it cannot be recommended or expected that 
the building of a general education background should be instituted a5 
a part of the guidance program. The guidance process is to be used when 
a problem that will interfere with the person’s operation appears im- 
minent or has already reduced his efficiency, and, as pointed out in the 
discussion on counseling, the person must recognize that he has a prob- 
lem before he can be helped. 
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In the elementary school, there are several varieties of information 


that will be in demand almost periodically. The recurrent need is the 
result of both the nature of the material and the developing abilities of 
the children. When the information is given in a routine fashion rather 
than as a response to a specific need, the teacher can expect that it will 
have to be repeated when the specific need arises. This does not mean 
that there is no advantage in an advance presentation on a group basis. 
Nor does the fact that a few children will learn it from the group les- 
sons indicate that the others were negligent. Since repetitions will be 
required as the child is able to comprehend more of the details and in- 
volvements, the teacher must be prepared to re-present and elaborate 
upon the material, and can never assume that a single presentation will 


be adequate. 


School Orientation 
A new child in school will always be a little anxious until he has 
located the toilet facilities, water fountain, and pencil sharpener. Once 
these have been found and he has learned the rules for using them, he 
egins to feel that he belongs in this school. Besides problems that are 
fairly common to all children in certain situations, each child will face 
Many particular difficulties that can be readily resolved by supplying 
him with the proper information. As a result, the giving of such in- 
formation becomes a powerful tool for the guidance services and one 
that the classroom teacher will find easy to use in the course of daily 
activities, 
i for information frequently occ 
ation of the school. While this materta 


Nature a ary i 
and mz ntary import 
it b may be of only momentary p 


urs in relation to the adminis- 
l is basically of a short-term 
ance, it is necessary that 

© supplied. It would be quite inappropriate to expect the teacher to 
invest blocks of instructional time in building an elaborate background 
S Simple matters such as the use of the pencil sharpener, yet there 
ae few teachers who have not had a classroom crisis over the use of 
this machine. Although such simple problems can easily upset a whole 
class, most teachers have found that a few simple rules and appropriate 


reminders will suffice to dispose of them. 
At the beginning of every school year a number of such rules and 
Practices must be introduced. Most of them will be anticipated by the 
hildren and can be put into effect without an elaborate presentation. 
he provision of such information will make a major contribution to 
i Operation of a harmonious classroom. The rules, of course, mnis 
nform to the realities of the child’s abilities and his psychologica 
Welfare as well as provide for effective administrative operation. 
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Information about the school and its offerings is the type of in- 
formation that most frequently requires repetition and reinterpretation. 
It is common experience for teachers to find that the administrative and 
operational rules, especially the “don'ts,” must be repeated over and 
over during the year. The lack of understanding or acceptance of these 
rules creates conflict between the child and the school. and more di- 
rectly, between the child and his teacher. The presence of such conflict 
prevents a favorable atmosphere for either guidance or teaching. 

The need for repetition does not cancel the usefulness of an early 
presentation, however. Children expect that there will be rules and will 
be more comfortable when they are known. Where rules are imposed 
administratively and refer only to possible events in the future, they 
will be imperfectly comprehended by most of the children. This must 
be expected because children do not comprehend time. especially in 
regard to future possibilities. Another cause, perhaps a deeper one, 
is that the problem has been identified by the teacher, not by the child. 
Because of these two factors, the teacher may expect that some of the 
children did not receive the information which he ollered at all, and 
others received it only imperfectly. In both cases, repetition will be 
required when an event occurs that clearly indicates the need for the 
information. 

Information about the school should be given in the group situation 
at the beginning of the year. Even more important for guidance purposes 
is the orientation for pupils who enter during the school year. These 
children have more than the usual number of adjustments to make 
before they can begin to operate efficiently in the classroom. Informa- 
tion on rules and expectations should reduce many of their anxieties 
about their new school. 

It is necessary also to provide information for orienting the parents 
to the school. It is not unusual to find that the parents of the transfer 
child are more disturbed by the change than is the child. Unless ap- 
propriate guidance is given, their concern will be reflected in the child 
and may block his adjustment to the new school. 

A similar set of problems often develops with the parents of children 
who are entering school for the first time. As with the transfer child, it 
may be necessary for the teacher to explain carefully to the parents the 
philosophy and beliefs about individual development around which he 
organizes the instructional program. Parents who have not had a child 
in school before will usually expect that there have been few, if any, 
changes since their own school days. Unfortunately, time blurs mem- 
ories, with results which can become first-class problems unless they 
are handled early. For example, one mother, when entering her child 
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in kindergarten, was surprised to learn that the boy would have only 
One teacher. Her erroneous recollection was that there had been one 
teacher for each subject taught. An idea that is perhaps more common 
was held by the mother who forced her child to memorize the alphabet 
before Starting school. Upon meeting the teacher, the child quickly 
recited it, obviously expecting praise. For some weeks, every time some 
minor event seemed to indicate a disagreement between the child and 
the teacher, the girl would recite the alphabet. Since she had been 
taught that this is what you do in school, she expected that it would 
Please the teacher. 

_ While a meeting with all the parents before the children enter school 
is helpful, it will still be necessary to repeat much of the content later 
with the individual parent. When dealing with parents, timing, spacing, 
and supplying a background for the information is just as important and 


necessary as it is with children. 


Social Relations 

The need for information on social relations for elementary school 
Children has now become sufficiently recognized for the material to be 
included in many textbooks. Although the subjects more commonly 
discussed are in the areas of health and safety, there are also useful dis- 
cussions on such topics as group relations and the control of emotions, 
cluding courtesy and etiquette as well as the less formal group rela- 
tions. While this information may form an integral part of the formal 
Instructional program, at other times it may be needed for guidance 
Purposes. When such a need arises, it would be unwise to postpone the 
esson until it is reached in the planned curricular sequence. In many 


Cases, it will be equally unwise simply to refer the child to his textbook. 
One essential factor in interpersonal relations is the matter of personal 
his area can easily cancel skill in 


Y8lene. Ignorance or disregard in this ar sily 

Working with others and hamper the ability to maintain an adequate 
Personal adjustment. A number of serious questions have been raised 
Oncerning the rights and duties of the teacher in this matter. Certainly, 


re carelessness and ignorance are causing difficulties that disturb the 
Stoup and detract from or interfere with the instructional situation, it 
Would seem that the teacher has not only a right but an obligation to 
Undertake corrective action. However, since this usually involves con- 
tacting the home and perhaps attempting to change patterns that are 
t least accepted by the parents, this relatively simple situation becomes 
t once complex and more difficult. Where the problem is less acute, a 
acher’s duty to interfere with the personal habits of the individual is 
Sss clearly defined. Within the framework of the guidance services, 
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however, when the information is requested, there is no question of 
interference. 


Vocational Information 

Guidance services in schools will always have a concern with voca- 
tional choice. Since the actual selection will usually be made some years 
after the elementary grades, these earlier years will be concerned with 
experiential readiness activities. By their nature, these can be expected 
to be relatively informal. This should not suggest that it is allowable for 
them to be inaccurate or unplanned. On the contrary, above all, they 
must be realistic and accurate. This will require the teacher to have a 
good background and a willingness to help the child find the informa- 
tion that he needs. When the question is asked, “What does a fireman 
do on a diesel locomotive?” common sense and logic are of little help. 
False information or a wild guess can ruin the relationship for future 
guidance. 

For elementary school children, firsthand acquaintance with a variety 
of vocations serves as excellent guidance and also will stimulate inter- 
ests which can lead to formal lessons in other areas. Certainly before 
beginning high school, the child should be familiar at least with the 
primary vocations in his local area. He should also be aware of the 
opportunities, the required skills, and the rewards for the range of oc- 
cupations. 

As in many other guidance activities, parents should be included in 
providing vocational information. There is no better source of informa- 
tion on local vocations than the fathers of the children in the com- 
munity. It would seem to be a minimum requirement for a child to 
know what his own father does for a living. Generalities such as “he 
works in the shop” or “he goes to the office” contribute very little. 

Teachers often find that parents have made elaborate vocational plans 
for their children. Only rarely will these be realistic either in terms of 
the abilities of the child or in the light of his future opportunities. One 
father, when his son entered the first grade, announced to the teacher 
that the boy was going into television repair “because there is good 
money in it.” Whether this job will even exist as a possible vocation 
by the time the boy is old enough is as problematical as the development 
of the requisite patterns of abilities and interests in the boy. 

In view of the present rate of technological change and the mobility 
of the population, it is unwise to think in terms of only one job as 
being proper or possible for any one person. In our modern world, each 
person can, and will, do many things. Predilections for or prejudices 
against job groups or specific occupations may hinder a child’s natural 
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development and prevent him from forming an accurate picture of his 
Interests and abilities. 
ae Fi E any firm vocational decision during the elementary 
fire 2 at best, unrealistic. Interests and abilities will change, not merely 
ered a aur of times. Besides these obvious developments, the 
Rate hi Po must undergo many changes before he reaches ma- 
hee i ideas of thrills, fun, and danger will be repeatedly revised 
e is firmly established in one vocational area. These many 


changes must be expected and allowed. 


Supplement to Counseling 


oo on the elementary 
a. supplement to counseli ; 1 
helpful arly those concerning basic attitudes an 
Feny in trying to convey to the child the facts t 
attack the particular problem that he faces. 

pics counseling is dependent upon the counselee having available 
hee ‘ag: information for solving his problem. At the very least, he 
Youn nave the ability and the facilities to acquire the basic facts easily. 
dita children will not always have such ability. The younger the 
thé k the greater the possibility that he will lack the experience and 

nowledge needed to react to the individual counseling situation. 
oe enh the teacher will have to provide experiences and bring 

aterial to the attention of the child. 

Ps uncommon in the elementary school is the situation in which 
Proce Is not enough time to work through the individual counseling 
kg Even though in an emergency it may seem better to use the 
A ai sant the immediacy of the problem will not allow it. In 
Ea the many educational possibilities inherent in the situation, the 
i cannot take advantage of them because he must supply an 

iate answer. An accident on the playground may provide a 
f safety and present basic 
on. However, the first and obviously 
ed child. This will restrict the 
y cases, quick authoritative di- 
will be the only course, and in addition, 
best to alleviate immediate anxieties 


school level, the giving of information 


ng. Many of the counseling techniques, 

d listening, are most 
2 . 

hat he needs in order 


ill still be time for a better 


educat; s 
"cation at was involved. Both formal teaching and 


fey » 
800d guidance may be based upon the incident. 
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METHODS FOR GIVING INFORMATION 


The activity which absorbs most of the teacher’s professional time is 
that of making information available to children. When this process 
contributes directly and immediately to their personal well-being, it is 
essentially a guidance activity. There is no limit to the ways, the tech- 
niques employed, or the variety of information that will serve this goal. 

Whatever method is used, it is important to allow the child to set 
the pace and to determine the direction. Not to do so will result in a 
waste of time and effort for both the child and the teacher. If the pupil 
does not need the information, he will not use it. Unless it corresponds 
to his approach to the problem he will be unable to use it profitably. 
If these rules are not followed, an unfavorable reaction must be ex- 
pected from the child. 

When the approach selected by the child develops as a harmful or 
useless one, the teacher may have to resort to individual counseling in 
order to redirect him and to prevent an overwhelming defeat for him. 

As in the counseling relationship, the pupil must want the help from 
the teacher. He is given information to aid him in reacting in a 
profitable manner. This giving of information must not be confused with 
the giving of advice or answers. Many times it will be far more profitable 
merely to indicate to the child where he can find the information. By 
this approach, known methods and facts can be related to his present 
problem. This will enlarge the child’s comprehension of the world and, 
perhaps even more important, give him confidence in his ability to 
handle the difficulties which arise in his life. 

The crucial decision in any guidance activity which involves the giv- 
ing of information is whether to simply supply the facts or to indicate 
to the child where they may be found. From the standpoint of good 
teaching, the second approach would seem more efficient since it places 
the responsibility upon the child. Also, it contributes to his repertoire of 
problem-solving devices. Within a guidance framework, however, it 
will often be unwise to do this. When the child is deeply involved in 
his personal problem, placing additional strain upon him by requiring 
him to develop his own material may overload him to the breaking 
point. When this occurs, the child will have to retreat and admit defeat. 
Since the last response in a series of actions will be one of the best 
learned, the child too often will associate the means of getting the facts 
with the failure. He will then shy away from the informational process 
because it has become associated with disaster. The total of overloading 
will have produced two failures: the child failed to solve his problem: 
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a he has discredited a process that could have been truly useful to 
im. 

A fifth-grade boy who was always academically at the bottom of the 
class asked his teacher how to spell a word. Since this was his first 
Spontaneous academic activity, the teacher wanted him to learn to do 
it right and so referred him to the dictionary. Later the teacher recalled 
the incident and asked him if he had found the word. The boy burst 
into tears and left the room. He had not even tried to use the dictionary 
because he “knew he couldn't do it.” Neither had he finished the letter 
he was writing to his teacher. He threw it away because he couldn’t 
spell a simple word. An accepted, useful technique had failed because 
the child’s special problem had not been considered. 

The methods that may be used to convey materjal to children vary 
widely. Their number will be limited only by the willingness and ability 
of the teacher. 


Books 

_ The use of books is perhaps the most natural way for a teacher to 
give information to a child. Books are the traditional and standard tools 
of the school. Their use may range from a direct search for facts in a 
reference book to reading a story or a poem for inspiration or relaxation. 
__ It is also possible for “he use of books to be an abused process. The 
indiscriminate requirement of the use of reference books by all children 
for gaining information is an abuse. Certainly the more able student 
can be expected to make increasing Use of such books and to depend 
less on his teacher. This would be regarded as the normal developmental 
Pattern. When the capable child continues to rely upon his teacher, he 
8enerally has a much deeper problem than a lack of academic informa- 
Hon. ‘The healthy, normal, able child will come to rely upon his own 
Tesources without being pushed into doing it. 

For the child who is less capable, the forced use of reference books 
may easily result in overloading. The teacher may need to provide 
Careful guidance in the use of reference material for this child. It is 
Possible that charts, pictures, OF other visual aids may be more helpful 
‘han books in introducing new Or additional information. 

There is a wealth of occupational information available in books at 
all levels, but the teacher should always review the material carefully 
S presenting it. While preciseness of detail may not be of critical 
epp ortance during the early primary years certainly by the time the 
AC has reached the upper elementary E the wg span 

People and the work they perform should be accurate and timely, 


Although it may be several years before the child will make a voca- 
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tional choice, he will retain many impressions from his early reading. 

It is important for the teacher to make available books on a wide 
variety of jobs. On the elementary level, the selection is too often 
limited to about a dozen service occupations such as the milkman, 
postman, and policeman. This is unnecessary; abundant material is 
available on hundreds of jobs. Much of it is to be obtained at little or 
no cost from government agencies and from businesses and industries; 
even though it will not be prepared for use on the elementary level, the 
skillful teacher can make excellent adaptations. 


Sharing Experiences 


One of the greatest aids to the child’s understanding and acceptance 
of the world and the many events in his life is the realization that others 
have similar experiences and react to them in similar ways. In most ele- 
mentary schools, it is not unusual to use a period at the beginning of the 
day for the pupils to tell about experiences they have had. Frequently, 
the teacher will be able to generate interest and motivation from the 
presentations. The period may also be used to ensure a transition from 
the active, bustling, out-of-school life to the more controlled, planned 
school day. Often during this sharing period, especially with the very 
young children, materials will develop that indicate the need for guidance. 
Typically, these situations will involve a child’s unwarranted feeling to- 
ward some event. He is angered by a normal sequence of events or is 
overly fearful of an event that is not unusual. By careful manipulation, 
the teacher can indicate other approaches. As in individual counseling, 
he would neither oppose nor deny the feelings of the child but would 
lead him to recognize other possibilities. 

It is not at all uncommon for children to use this time to get attention. 
While this must be controlled since it can be disrupting and may destroy 
the basic purpose of the period, the attempt to “show off” may reveal 
the need for guidance. The sharing period affords an opportunity for 
indicating to the children approved ways of getting attention and for 
making each feel secure and adequate enough for the need not to reach 
explosive proportions. 

Children will also use the period more subtly and for a more serious 
purpose. They will relate specially designed incidents in the hope of 
obtaining a reaction from classmates and teacher that will provide 
information bearing on some troublesome problem. As a rule, the 
incidents will be obviously fictitious, but will be presented dramatically 
as fact, this being necessary if a valid reaction is to be obtained. The 
wisest course here is for the teacher to lead a serious discussion on the 
topic, eliciting the opinions of several children so that a number of 
views will be presented. As the children realize that they may freely 
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discuss their problems, they will cease feeling that they have to dis- 
guise them as fiction. To accuse the child of lying will contribute noth- 
ing toward the solution of his problem and will inhibit the other children 
from making use of this excellent form of exploring. 

With older children, a more direct approach to sharing experiences 
about common problems can be used. Often these informal periods will 
be developed into organized explorations that can make a major contri- 
bution to the classwork and to the personal development of the children. 


Formal Oral Reports 

Presenting an oral report to the class can have many positive values 
for the child. Among these is the acquisition of information. While the 
other children will also gain something from it, no one will learn as 
much as the child who developed the report. Tt is obvious that the 
teacher can manipulate the assignment Or selection of topics a good 
deal. It is also possible for him to insert a considerable amount of the 
information that is needed by the pupils. While a direct assignment of 
topic may seem the best way to assure coverage, it will usually be far 
better to develop the topics as a group and allow a free selection by 
each child. At times, the selection process may be carried on with 
Particular individuals within a counseling framework. 

The experience of presenting a report to the group can also be a 
valuable guidance activity. These gains g0 far beyond the informational 
aspects of the report. 
_ In the elementary school, there is always the danger that the informa- 
tion in the child’s report will be inadequate or inaccurate if he develops 
it alone. Children, because of their limited experience, characteristically 
lack the discrimination that marks the good informational report. Their 
basic criteria of interest will be what appeals to them, and their judgment 
of value and accuracy will largely be based upon the practices in their 
homes. Since nearly every classroom will have some children with back- 
grounds quite different from the backgrounds of the others, the facts 
Included in the report could be a source of embarrassment for both the 
Pupil and the teacher. In attempting tO raise the prestige of one child 
in the group, a teacher assigned her a special report for their health 
unit on first aid. The child was deeply interested and worked as if in- 
Spired upon material which the teacher helped her to select. When she 
Save her report, however, she included a great deal of other material 


Which ranged from the proper manufacture of poultices to her mother’s 
Teatment for hemorrhoids. This material was rather inappropriate, of 
er in a socially awkward 


ieee 
questionable validity, and placed the teach 
Situation, 


Work with the child before he gives the report can sometimes pre- 
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vent such incidents. Unless this is done carefully, however, he may re- 
gard the report as not his but the teacher’s. It is then just a duty, a 
recitation that he must give. When his spontaniety is removed, most of 
the help which he could have gained from the report is lost. It is im- 
portant to be aware, however, that as long as the child is allowed to be 
spontaneous, he is apt to vary the content and presentation in spite of 
careful supervision by the teacher. 

Formal oral reports require skill. This skill is well worth learning. It 
can develop into an excellent device both for acquiring information and 
for passing it on to others. 


Class Discussions 


Closely related to informal sharing periods and formal oral reports 
are organized class discussions. These may range from the traditional 
debate and panel forms to the recent developments in group dynamics. 
With younger children, the more informal methods will usually be more 
successful. In the upper elementary grades, a definite structure may be 
profitably introduced into the sessions. Since this will allow better con- 
trol of the direction and of the details presented, it can be quite useful 
in providing information. In employing a structured approach, the 
teacher must be sensitive to the interests and immediate needs of the 
group. Failure to keep interest alive will soon shift the attention of the 


group from the content of the discussion to the mechanisms of the 
presentation. 


As in any other form of re 


port, the child who develops the informa- 
tion will gain much more th 


an those who only listen to the presentations, 


Individual Reports 


In some cases, it will seem profitable 
specific topic in order to convey pertin 
however, careful consideration of the m 
not too efficient. If he becomes 


may well profit from help in getting it. When this is the case, acquiring 


the facts will be the goal, and requiring him to set the facts down in 
a report will add nothing . If it į cen 


the others in the cl 


Drama 


Of the many methods that may be used to convey material to young 
children, the use of drama occupies a unique spot. Whether it is a 
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as films or recordings, there is a great potential in the presentation. If 
the drama is successful, the children will identify with the characters. 
This can result in inspiration and motivation for immediate action. 
Unless the presentation is well done and has this potential, however, it 
will be unreal and useless as a vehicle of information. When a child 
must be constantly coached in order to put the proper expression and 
feelings into his lines, he probably does not understand or comprehend 
their meaning. As a result, he will gain little from participating. 

When the drama is successful, there is always some danger from over- 
identification. Particularly in the primary grades, there is a tendency for 
the children to have difficulty distinguishing between the absorbing ex- 
citement of the drama and the everyday reality of the classroom. As a 
result of these complications, drama can be difficult to use when the 
goal is too specific. Even with a general goal, the point may miscarry. 
Thus, while the dramatic production can be a potent method for giving 
information to children, the use of it requires skill and competence on 
the part of the teacher. 


Talks by the Teacher 

Of all the possible methods for exposing the child to information that 
he needs to solve a problem, the method of talks by the teacher is 
probably the oldest and the easiest to use. Unfortunately, it is not al- 
ways the most effective method. Too often such talks develop as short 
sermons on how things ought to be, or they emerge as advice or even 
detailed and direct instructions. The danger of this has already been 
described. 

Besides this miscarriage of intentions, there are several disadvantages 
in the direct telling of facts by the teacher that place it among the 
poorest methods of giving information for guidance purposes. Fore- 
most among them is the fact that it is impossible for an adult to com- 
prehend completely the needs of the child. As a direct result, the 
process of trying to help may actually complicate the child’s difficulties. 
When the teacher lacks a close acquaintance with the pupil's problem, 
and this will often be the case, he will tend to fill in with his own inter- 
ests or needs. He may present material which to him appears interesting 
and helpful but is of no use to the pupil and may cause him to reject 
the whole situation. When this occurs, the child will usually reject the 
teacher-counselor also, and seek to escape from the relationship alto- 
gether. 

Even where there is good mutual understanding of the problem, there 
can be great variations in the approach and in the view of it. In both 
individual and group work, it is usually more profitable to aid the search 
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for information without insisting upon the direction or the nature of 
the final answer. 


CRITERIA FOR INFORMATION 


Regardless of the methods used or the type of information con- 


cerned, there are particular rules which must be followed if the material 
is to be useful for guidance purposes. 


Accuracy 


Accuracy of information may seem axiomatic, but it is none the less 
an important consideration. In judgin 


teacher must be constantly aware th 
classic facts, the laws of gravity, 
more 


is the amount of detail and 
the level of abstraction on which the material is presented. The child 


who wants to know where food gocs when he eats it is not necessarily 
ready to learn the chemistry of digestion. Even with the amount of atten- 
tion given to atomic and nuclear Structure and activity, the concepts of 
affinity, valence, and the range of subatomic particles may not contrib- 
ute to the accuracy of the child’s knowledge. If he is able to compre- 
hend the general i olecules, he will have gained 


y inadequate for high school 
or elementary school children. 
biology, although m 
all ages, the presentation of the fact 
the chromosome and gene theory c 

Accuracy of information can b 


e judged onl in terms of its rpose 
and the maturity of the children ; si 


who are to use it. 
Timeliness 


Nothing can make helpful i 
the wrong time. In most 


material presented for 
) carefully or the information will be 
ignored. If this were the only result, j 


From the 


T= 
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confuse him and so add to his problem load. As he forms his approach 
to the problem, he may not yet be able to see the need for a particular 
fact. Introducing it into his scheme may completely disorganize his 
approach. Even when he is close enough to the point of needing the 
material so that he recognizes the need but has not yet begun to feel it, 
he may find the facts irritating since they do not blend with his partially 
formed plans. 

There is less danger to the total relationship resulting from a late 
presentation, but the material may still be useless. When the facts are 
needed and are not readily available, the child may substitute a less 
satisfactory idea, even fiction, and proceed to operate on that basis. In 
most cases, however, a lack of needed facts will stop all progress. When 
the pupil is stalled or is unable to break a repetitive error is the time 
that the teacher will usually find him most amenable to guidance. 


Proper Handling 

For material to be most helpful, it must be presented in a manner 

that makes it accessible. This places a responsibility upon the teacher to 

resent the material with sufficient background and in such a context 
that the child will not be disturbed or mystified. When the facts are not 
clear, or when they only confuse the matter further, they are of little 
help. If they are shocking, they cannot help toward an immediate solu- 
tion. Since trauma or shock will increase the problem load, the presenta- 
tion of facts may actually contribute to the child’s failure and bring 
about a retreat from the problem. The situation is particularly dangerous 
when the facts negate the conceptions held by the child. 

The purpose of giving the information emphasizes the need for care- 
ful presentation. The focus is upon helping the child integrate his 
world. Anything that does not help toward this goal should be avoided. 
By the same rule, any devices that will contribute to the better organiza- 
tion of the child should be used. Trying to avoid disturbing the child 
when giving him information does not mean telling him to sit down 
first. This particular technique has been badly overworked and, as a 
result, will often be as disturbing to the child as the facts themselves. A 
skillful teacher who knows his children will usually be able to lead 
them to discover material in routine activities. With the proper introduc- 
tion, the joy of discovery can often overshadow the disturbing nature 
of the material. E , 

The proper handling of information also involves giving consideration 
to the amount of information and the number of details to be included. 
An exhaustive presentation will often bore or confuse the child and 
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elaborate details will go beyond his comprehension. Usually, it will be 
wiser to err on the side of insufficient information; if he needs more 
details in order to operate, he will usually ask for them. 


COMMUNITY RESOURCES 


In the giving of information for guidance purposes, the teacher will 
find it necessary to work largely within the framework of the community. 
In the field of vocational information there are a few jobs that will 
appear in nearly every community. For example, certain commercial and 
professional services are basic to community life. A physician, a barber, 
a banker, and a merchant are among the necessary services. Other 
jobs, such as broaching, moulding, culling chickens, or managing a 


work for basic vocational 
ational and informational 
‘areness of these and knowledge of 
ential for every guidance worker. 
the community for some time, its 
for helping him to organize and 


SUMMARY 


Many problems can be solved by simply acquirin 
formation. In fact, until enough information is avail 
will remain problems. As a result, the 


g the proper in- 
able, most problems 
giving of information becomes 


used with the 
and directions or with supplying answers. As 


giving of information may only involve indicat 
found, and in other situations it will require 
needed facts. 

Having to re-present and reinterpret the s 
times in giving information is to be expected when Working with 
elementary school children. As the children mature, they will need more 
details and a better understanding of finer points. Also, at times, they 
will need help in transferring the facts from one Situation to another. 

The types of information and the methods for conveying the material 
to the child are endless. Primarily, the range and effectiveness of the 
work will depend upon the ability of the teacher. 


giving of advice 
a guidance service, the 
ing where help may be 
the actual provision of 


ame material a number of 


4 
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CHAPTER TEN 


Making Referrals 


At one time there was a tendency to conclude that it was “ 
when it became necessary to seek help outside the classroom for a child. 
As education begins to catch up with the Progress made in other fields, 
it is becoming more and more common practice to refer the child who 
has a problem to a specialist. No longer is referral used only for pitiful 
or hopeless cases. In the modern school, special services are available 
for the child who is exceptionally bright as well as for the duller child, 
for the child with ability as well as for the one with a general lack of 
ability. Another development has been to remove the child who is un- 
able to control his own behavior rather than allow the rest of the cl 
to be penalized by his frequent outbursts which deprive them, and 
teacher, of needed instructional time, 
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too bad” 


ass 
the 
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Of the several guidance services, referrals is the least systematized. 
Making a referral will depend almost entirely upon local facilities. In 
many cases, the development of resources will be stunted by well-mean- 
ing but uninformed persons who insist that the school should be able to 
handle the problem because it has always handled it in the past. Another 
difficulty arises when the problem obviously lies beyond the scope of basic 
instruction. Should the teacher be concerned with a child’s apparent need 
for dental care, or should he limit his activities to teaching the child to 
read? In many cases, the teacher will have to examine carefully his 
motives and the ethical procedures expected of his profession by the 
community. 

The responsibility for the decision to refer a child does not rest solely 
with the guidance worker. When it becomes necessary to involve 
agencies or services beyond the school, the final decisions must in most 
cases be made by the child’s parents. The recommendations and sup- 
porting material, which will usually be the responsibility of the teacher- 
counselor, should be reviewed with the administrator of the school be- 


fore they are presented to the parents. 


THE NEED FOR MAKING REFERRALS 


A careful examination of the need for making referrals can help to 
clarify the duty of the teacher and the ethical considerations in seeking 
help outside the classroom or even beyond the school system. Three 
basic reasons for making a referral can be identified. 


Need for Specialized Help 

Because of the frequency of his contact with the particular child and 
the frame of reference resulting from his having a relatively homo- 
geneous group of children with which to deal, the classroom teacher will 
be the first to notice that the child is in need of specialized help. As in 
a case of carious teeth, the condition may not interfere with the child’s 
immediate operation, but the results of not attending to it could be 
fairly serious. 

Somewhat more serious, or at least more urgent, is the problem of 
the child who does not have adequate clothing or food. In some schools 
problems of this type are almost unknown, while in others they are, 
unfortunately, quite common. In this situation, if the teacher can make 
a strong case that the problem is having an immediate effect on the 
classroom operation, the matter can easily be accepted as his duty. 

A referral will usually be made when the solution for the problem is 
available only through another profession. A dentist is required to re- 
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pair teeth, and the community service officer, or welfare worker, can 


assist when the essentials of life are being supplied only in marginal 
quantities. However, even though the activities required are unmistaka- 
bly beyond the limitations of his abilities, both personally and profes- 
sionally, the teacher still may have a definite responsibility for identifying 


the need and referring the situation, through the proper channels, to 
the person or agency that can be of help. 


ample of this is seen in the case of the 
e should be wearing glasses. Such cases 


andled easily as a routine matter, but they 
can also be complex. One girl was very small physically, and as a result, 


was always given one of the smaller seats near the front of the room. 
When a more understanding teacher allowed the children to select their 

all the way to the back. Several weeks later, 
d during a casual conversation that she was the 


ard. Because she had always 
ad thought her vision was normal. 
» through a referral, to arrange testing and fitting 


Presence of a Problem 


Referrals are often needed 
he has a problem. He may fe 


ome discord within him 
avior will clearly indicate 


When the problem becomes so acute that it begins to interfere with 
the child’s classroom Operation, the teacher is obligated to take action. 
As pointed out earlier, w 


> hen the child seeks help, it should be given. 
In many instances, the teacher will be able to provide assistance within 


the classroom that will adequately resolve the difficulty, However, there 
are many problems that cannot be handled by the teacher either in the 
classroom or on an individual basis. When this is the case, the only 
thing to do is to refer the child to a person or agency that will be able 
to help him. It would be inhumane and inefficient to allow an un- 
healthy situation to continue just because it cannot be taken care of by 
the teacher. 


Even a well-trained counselor will encounter cases that will require 
greater skill than he has to offer. When the teacher first became con- 
cerned over Gary, she expected that a little Support and encouragement 
would enable the boy to overcome his brooding and solitary ways. As 
she grew better acquainted with him, however, she realized that his 
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problem was much more complex. Working through the community 
services, and with the cooperation of his parents and the school prin- 
cipal, she secured an appointment for him at the mental hygiene clinic, 
where he received the needed psychiatric help. 

The teacher may find it necessary to refer children to specialists for 
the simple reason that within the framework of the operating classroom 
he does not have enough time to help them with their special problems. 
Since the teacher's primary assignment is to teach a class that will 
normally have more than twenty pupils, he cannot allow one individual 
to monopolize his time. Each child in the room needs and deserves a 
share of the teacher’s skill and energy. For him to focus a major portion 
of his time and energy on one child is both wasteful and unfair. This 
seems particularly true when the child who receives the attention re- 
ceives it because he is a behavior problem who consistently fails to re- 
spond to the effort. To be sure, if a teacher invests his time with a truly 
capable pupil it is also unfair to the others, but when he must spend 
his time trying to maintain social control over a recalcitrant, that time 
may be completely wasted. 

It is also possible for a teacher to lose time by duplicating the efforts 
of specialists. Even though a teacher may be well qualified to deal with 
extreme reading problems, it may be far more profitable for him to send 
those who require this skill to a special teacher, when one is available, 
and to invest his time with the rest of the group. 

Although reading instruction often becomes one of the most common 
demands on class time during the primary grades, other areas may also 
absorb an undue amount of the teacher’s attention. One for which a 
special teacher is usually available is speech correction. Many primary 
teachers have both the training and experience for dealing with speech 
problems, and from their work they have seen how these difficulties may 
be reflected in the child’s reading and in his written work. With such a 
background, a teacher is easily tempted to spend a disproportionate 
amount of his time with one child even though other facilities are 
available. 

As a fundamental principle, the teacher should not use instructional 
time to deal with these problems of individuals when other ways to 
handle them exist. Under these conditions, to allow one child and his 
personal problems to deprive the rest of the class of instruction cannot 
be recommended. 

Finally, a wise teacher will never attempt to deal with a problem, 
no matter how capable he may be, if his own system of adjustment and 
security becomes involved. When, because of a particular child or be- 
cause of the type of problem, the teacher is unable to maintain an 
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€s, and it is not too uncommon, it 
ection upon the teacher. It is not an 
indication of inefficiency or lack of training. On the contrary, it aaa 
nselor to perceive that efficiency lies in referra 
the case himself. 

Interestingly enough, one of the most reliable symptoms that the 
a case that it should be referred is a burning 
elief that no one could have the 
ase that he has. An involvement of this type can 
e teacher’s efficiency will be greatly impaired 
the classroom and in his other activities. In 
> a young woman had to leave the profession because 
i was a devout member of a minor 
religious sect and had suffered from many conflicts between her religion 
and her daily experiences. She had, in time, been able to reconcile the 
two and had been an effective teacher for five years. When she learned 
that one of her problem boys belonged to the sam 

was convinced that she w i 
were not appreci 
problem had an enti 


class and being unable to help the 
he teaching field. 
ass would have been far 


well-being. The rare individuz 
either a person who has 
faced conflicts or one who has managed to 
ment. The latter is indeed an unusual person 
teaching as in other professions. 
In emphasizing this relationship 
child and those of the teacher, it i 
part of the training for Psychoan 
he can help others, the person m 


ace such a problem is 
life that he has never 
achieve a Superior adjust- 
and is as rarely found in 


ust m 


Need for Special Information 


The third reason for referring a c 


hild is to obtain special information 
about him that will allow the class 


room teacher to be more effective. 
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In this case, there is not necessarily a focus upon a problem or a critical 
condition. Although some changes may result, none are looked for. 
Certainly the agency to which the child is referred is not expected to 
generate great improvement in him. The service is oriented not toward 
action but rather toward illumination of the individual's potential. 

Perhaps the most common referral of this type is for individual test- 
ing. Usually this will be requested because the teacher has observed a 
number of symptoms. While these may be sufficient to bring questions 
to the teacher’s mind, he is unwilling to draw conclusions solely from 
his observations. He needs more evidence, and to get it he refers the 
child to a specialist for examination. With the report, the teacher will 
be in a far better position to determine appropriate action and make 
long-term educational plans for the child. Typically, this approach will 
be used with the child who has learning difficulties. In a modern school, 
this same process is used to help identify those children who could truly 
profit from special instruction. The brilliant child deserves special at- 
tention as does the dull child. In fact, it is often pointed out that he 
deserves more attention because he will eventually be expected to be- 
come a leader in his community and his country. Because of his possible 
destiny, he should have the best training that is available rather than be 
put on his own to be a scavenger of facts so that the teacher can spend 
a disproportionate amount of time with the below-average pupil. 

There are, of course, many other types of information that the teacher 
may need, usually most easily obtained by referring the child to a 
specialist for examination. It is generally the practice to refer a child 
in order to determine his qualifications for any special class, whether 
it is organized for speech correction or for orthopedic purposes. 


THE REFERRAL PROCESS 


As one of the guidance services offered by the school, making re- 
ferrals will be a fairly common task for the teacher. While some of 
these tasks will be sad, others will be essentially joyful occasions. 

The classroom teacher is in a particularly excellent position for mak- 
ing early and effective referrals. It has been pointed out that the teach- 
er’s dealings with a fairly homogeneous group of children provide him 
with a useful frame of reference. In addition to this great advantage, his 
contacts are mostly purposeful. In effect, this allows him to see the child 
in a series of relatively standardized activities within a fairly stable 
orientation. He can observe each child at work and at play. Conse- 
quently, he will become familiar with his habits, his interests and 
abilities. With such a background it is not surprising that the classroom 
teacher is often one of the first to notice symptoms of deviation. 
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Knowing the Services Available 


While the early recognition of special needs is a basic factor, it is by 
itself inadequate. To know what services are available in the community 
to meet these needs is another essential. Here again, the teacher is in 
an advantageous position. Because of the public nature of his employ- 
ment, he will often be familiar with the many services furnished by the 
community. Frequently he will work on committees with the represen- 
tatives of the local agencies. Even when he is a stranger in the area, his 
professional position will make the information that he needs readily 
available. This is true for agencies that are supported by the community 
as well as for the private resources that may be available. 


Knowing the Limits of the Resources 


In addition to knowing what resources are available, proper referral 
requires that the teacher know what these services can and cannot do. 
The cooperation of an agency may be lost by constantly referring to it 
cases that are beyond its scope. Besides being frustrating to everyone 
involved, it is wasteful and decreases the efficiency of the agency. While 
a part of this problem is concerned with getting the pupil to the 
proper office before the condition becomes too serious, another responsi- 
bility of the teacher-counselor is knowing what to expect from the work 
of the agency. Although it is a common practice to refer a child who 
is believed to be below normal in intelligence to a clinic for testing, it 
is extremely unrealistic to expect him to return with normal ability. 
Unwarranted expectations, usually the result of insufficent knowledge, 
can produce great disappointments. These, in turn, will seriously affect 
the relations between the school and the agency as well as those be- 
tween the school and the home. When misunderstandings of this type 
occur, the operation of all concerned can be seriously impaired. 

Since the need and wisdom of making a referral can best be judged 
in terms of the assistance available, an accurate and current knowledge 
of the abilities of the referral agencies is essential for the teacher en- 
gaged in guidance work. If a test score will be the only result, there 
can be serious question raised of the usefulness of the referral. How- 
ever, if the score is to form a part of the criteria for placement in a 
special class or for admission to a series of treatments, it is useful. Even 
if a test accomplishes nothing except to alter the attitude of the teacher 


and his expectations of the child in the appropriate direction, it may 
serve a useful purpose. 


While most communities will m 


aintain a number of agencies for 
public service that will also be av 


ailable to the schools, there is often 
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a need for service that is not publicly supported. This problem is com- 
monly faced in smaller communities, which do not have the resources 
of larger cities. In such cases, the teacher has a definite responsibility to 
know which resources can be of help. In more densely populated areas, 
there is also the related problem of the unqualified practitioner. Where 
licensing laws are lax or do not exist, there are usually a number of 
self-styled counselors whose sole ability, and interest, is in collecting 
their fee. Recently, a number of similarly qualified “experts” have ap- 
peared in reading and other academic fields. Their claims frequently 
appeal to parents who expect great achievement from a child of average 
ability. When the teacher is faced with these problems, he will often 
have to resort to parental counseling, and in some extreme cases, he 
may feel it necessary to take a categorical stand upon his professional 
ethics. 

The actual process for 
Typically, it will be an e 
mistakes may result in dam 
a smooth operation, the teac 


referring a child must be handled carefully. 
motionally charged transaction. Even minor 
age to the entire program. In order to ensure 
her must observe several simple rules. 


Knowing the Proper Channels 

The basic structure of the majority of agencies which accept the 
referral of pupils is bureaucratic. In part, this is because of their public 
nature. At least equally important is the fact that the majority of these 
agencies have a research commitment in addition to their service func- 
tion. This will require carefully kept, detailed records. When it be- 
comes necessary to have the cooperation of an agency that has this type 
of organization, the best, easiest, and fastest route to follow is that of 
the established channels. This will usually be true even when the pro- 
cedure appears illogical, unrelated, or superfluous. A case which the 
teacher feels is sufficiently unusual to deserve special treatment will 
often be a common one to the referral agency, and as a result, the 
established channels will provide the fastest and the most efficient help. 

Often, if the teacher can become acquainted with some one of the 
he will gain a better understanding of the agency and 
the pupil and his parents will usually feel much 
f the teacher is personally acquainted with at 


agency personnel, I 
its operation. Moreover, 
better about a referral i 
least one of the workers. 


Providing the Needed Information 
In nearly all cases, the services to which the child is being referred 


will want to know many things about him and his family. A forewarn- 
ing of the needed materials can smooth the process and avoid delays. 
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Whenever possible, it will be helpful to review the forms that will have 
to be completed. This helps guarantee that the necessary facts and 
documents will arrive with the child, and that he will be able to move 
through the several stations without the long waiting periods that gen- 
erate irritation and anxiety, if not hostility. 

Since it can be expected that every bureaucratic system at times will 
be somewhat disorganized by unexpected events, it will be well for the 
teacher to do everything that he can to ensure that the case will be 
efficiently handled. One of the main contributions that he can make 


is to see to it that everything needed will be available at the time the 
child arrives. 


Obtaining Cooperation of the Parents 


Working with elementary school children will, as a rule, entail work- 
ing also with their parents. The younger the child, the more likely 
that this will be true. Thus, in most instances, the cooperation of the 
parents will be a requirement for a successful referr 
does not favor the activity 


Whenever possible, it will 
Operation. 


It is unfortunate that attempts by concerned Parents to be helpful 
can actually be harmful. One boy who was referred because of consistent 
low achievement, failed to respond to the prescribed treatment. A 
careful follow-up revealed that the psychologist had prescribed a re- 
moval of all pressures toward formal learnings, and the mother had 
been drilling the boy in his schoolwork at home so that he would not 
fall too far behind. Her misunderstanding of the situation Seriously 
complicated the case. 

Most parents will have many questions when 
For those who are unfamiliar with recent ady 
be necessary to provide considerable b 
avoid an undesirable emotional reactio 
accept these ideas will want to be told 
they may expect. While some Parents wi 
them will be concerned about the costs. One teacher was amazed to 
find that the major objection which the Parents had to the referral of 
their girl to the local mental hygiene clinic was the fear that they could 
not afford the treatment. The mother held an important post on the 
annual community drive for funds that Supported this clinic and other 


a referral is suggested. 
ances in education, it may 
ackground material in order to 
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agencies, yet she did not realize that the services were provided with- 
out charge through the local school system. 

Perhaps the crucial point in gaining acceptance and cooperation from 
the parents is when the idea of referral is first introduced. For best 
results, both parents should be prepared rather carefully. If the idea 
can be brought in for consideration without shocking them, acceptance 
and cooperation will usually follow. 


Securing Acceptance by the Child 

It is unfortunate when a child is referred from his school to an out- 
side agency in the same manner that a packing case is transferred from 
one warehouse to another. It must be remembered that the child will 
react to the change. The better he can understand what is being done 
and what he can expect, the more likely that he will be able and willing 
to cooperate. While he may be unable to comprehend the process fully, 
it is essential that he be guided into an acceptance of the situation and a 
willingness to work with the specialists. There are very few processes 
that can be completed successfully against the child’s wishes. 

When George was referred to a class for superior children, he went, 
but he plainly indicated his unwillingness. When he was dropped from 
the program because of lack of progress, he was apparently quite happy 
even though his parents felt disgraced. Later his teacher discovered that 
George felt that his superior abilities placed doubt upon his “manhood.” 
More than anything else, he wanted to “belong” and to be accepted 
by the other sixth-grade boys. Being placed in a special class for a part 
of the day intensified his personal problems. 

In addition to accepting the situation, each child who is referred 
should feel assured that his personal worth and security are guaranteed. 
This is often a difficult thing to accomplish. When a child is noticeably 
different and is aware of it, he can easily become convinced that he is 
not wanted and that the referral is only another way for the adult to get 
rid of him. Generally speaking, the reaction of the child to the referral 
situation will be based upon the relationship that has developed over 
a long period of time rather than upon the specific activities of the 
final moment. While these last gestures may serve to underscore a good 
relationship, they cannot overcome a previous pattern of neglect or re- 
jection. 

Very closely involved with the acceptance of the referral by the child 
is recognition of the fact that he is not an adult and that he will probably 
react to the change in a childish manner. Even though this occurs, he 
must be accepted by the adults and not scorned for his failure to act 
“like a big boy.” Accepting him as a real person who has worth and 
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importance is a basic attitude. Without this, the success of all other 
techniques will be jeopardized. 


WHEN NO SERVICE IS AVAILABLE 


At one time or another, every teacher will find himself in need of 
a referral service that is not available. When such a problem arises, there 
is often a temptation to admit defeat. Denying the problem will not solve 
it if a real difficulty is actively preventing the teacher from exerting 
his full effect upon the class. The fact that one person can do little 
through a direct attack upon the problem does not imply that one 
person can do nothing. 

There is only one basic solution to a situation of this type. The co- 
operation of the forces for change in the community must be obtained. 
Rather than trying to provide a certain service for the pupil, the 
teacher should use his time in developing an awareness in the com- 
munity for the needs of the children. It will rarely be possible to estab- 
lish a service solely upon the need of one child, even though help may 
be found for the particular case. It will usually be more helpful to 
demonstrate that a number of children would benefit, offering evidence 
from specific cases. 

Perhaps the most common error in trying to get community action is 
to approach a few individuals who hold official positions that would 
seem to enable them to secure action. While this may help if they are 
truly civic-minded and really leaders in the community, it will probably 
be more profitable, at least in the beginning, to secure the backing of a 
small local group. Frequently, it will be possible to have a local group 
sponsor the service. Some service clubs have acquired a national reputa- 
tion for services performed for the children of the local schools. 

In addition to organizations whose focus is upon service to the com- 
munity, help may be available from other groups. Religious, fraternal, 
labor, and professional organizations are often willing, even anxious, to 
help. In some cases they will provide the service, while in others they 
will become active in a movement to develop community-supported 
facilities. Usually the latter course will be followed since it can pro- 
vide broader and better services. 

In searching for support, the PTA or parents club should not be 
overlooked. While the facilities of this organization may be overloaded, 
its members will frequently also be members of other groups. A source 
that cannot provide immediate help should not be by-passed for that 
reason alone, since it may provide an introduction to a group that will 
be interested and can be activated. 
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INTERVIEWING 


In the search for specialized help for the child, the teacher is con- 
stantly contacting individuals and agencies. Most, if not all, of the 
activity will be conducted through personal interviews. An interview is 
not just a conversation, but rather a professional activity that requires 
careful preparation. Indeed, it is an expert interviewer who is able to 
leave the impression that it was only a casual conversation. 

Since interviewing is not a science, it is not a matter of rigidly apply- 
ing a series of rules. In the highest sense of the word, interviewing is 
an art which depends for success upon the skill of the interviewer. Un- 
less he is able to produce a proper atmosphere, make the necessary 
judgments and decisions, and above all, control the timing, he cannot 
expect to achieve his ends. 

When it becomes necessary to make a referral, the teacher, as a 
guidance worker, must conduct a number of difficult but important 
interviews. Some of these will be with nonprofessional adult members 
of the community and others will involve members of various profes- 
sions. These interviews are particularly difficult because of two factors. 
First, they are usually based upon a problem whose nature may look 
quite different from a different point of view. The teacher may observe 
that the child is unable to operate up to his capacity because of the home 
situation, while the parents may be quite certain that the problem is a 
result of the inadequacy of the teaching job. These differences cannot 
contribute to an easy conference. 

In addition to the difficulties in establishing an adequate, mutually 
acceptable frame for the interview, there is the very real problem of 
vocabulary. Perhaps one of the most unfortunate developments in the 
teaching and counseling professions has been the adoption of commonly 
used words which have been assigned specialized meanings. This results 
in giving the intelligent layman the feeling that the teacher is simply 
trying to confuse him. The words are there but he feels that the teacher 
is juggling the meanings tO suit the occasion or some purposes of his 


own 


Closely related to this problem is the tendency to continue to use a 


given label even though the basic concept and total operation have been 
radically changed. The arithmetic taught in the modern school resembles 
only remotely the arithmetic taught twenty years ago; the books, the 
methods, the activities of the pupils are altogether different. When a 
parent, thinking in terms of the “rule of three” and rote drills on the 
multiplication table, attempts to communicate with the teacher who is 
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thinking in terms of building number concepts and gaining meaningful 
experiences, little effective progress can be expected. f A 

Interviewing is an art that is somewhat alien to the instructional 
process since it assumes a basic equality between the participants rather 
than the teacher-pupil relationship. Most teachers, however, will be able 
to acquire considerable skill if they make adequate use of a few basic 
principles in the many interviews which they must conduct in the course 
of their teaching. While it would be impossible to devise a set of infal- 
lible rules for guaranteeing the success of every interview, it is possible 
that a number of suggestions can increase the effectiveness of the 
teacher as an interviewer. Although some of these may at first glance 
seem superficial or unimportant, it must be remembered that small de- 
tails often make the difference between success and failure. 


Time Control 


One of the crucial elements in any interview is time. Unless it is 
properly controlled, all other techniques will be nullified. Establishin 
this control usually necessitates making an appointment. This will help 


both to structure the interview and to establish the professional nature 
of the conversation. 


In the process of making a referral 


series of appointments, and here the teacher can learn from the pro- 
cedures used by the agencies accepting referrals. By indicating in the 
very beginning that there is a specific, professional purpose, an attitude 
is created that could be difficult to develop in an informal conversation. 
Moreover, through a specification of date and time, both parties have 
an Opportunity to plan and to prepare materials. When a person is 
unprepared for a topic, he will usually be defensive. Certainly it cannot 
be expected that he will be as helpful as when he has had time to re- 
view the material available to him. 

Probably the best method for establishing an appointment is to send 
a note offering a choice of dates, times, and places. Allowing a choice is 
more likely to elicit a reply and to set the stage for a successful inter- 


view than to demand acceptance of certain terms or to expect the other 
person to suggest the time and date. 
The message su 


o be discussed. If th 


, it may be necessary to arrange a 


ppointment, the length of the interview 
y will this help the other person to determine 
nd place, but it will help reinforce the pro- 


should be specified. Not onl 
the most acceptable time a 
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fessional nature of the meeting. Such vague statements as “just a few 
minutes” or “only a little while” are meaningless and will do more 
harm than good. 

Once the time has been established, it is wise to observe the limits. 
Plan a definite closing action and carry it through. Few things are so 
disconcerting to a busy person as planning a thirty-minute conference 
and then being kept for an hour. A careful control of time limits will 
establish that the teacher is controlling the interview and that he is a 
capable, professional worker. Furthermore, it can protect him from 
the verbose interviewee. It will be unwise to rush the interview because 
of lack of time. It is far better to cover the material carefully and plan 
another session if necessary, rather than to hurry through or run beyond 
the time allowance that has been set. 

Careful planning also requires that time not be wasted. Nearly every- 
one is irritated when someone else causes him to give his time need- 
lessly. While a parent may seem to have few important demands on his 
attention, this is usually an illusion. Even when it is true, however, the 
teacher does not have the right to make unnecessary demands upon his 


time. 


A Working Plan 
When the time for the conference is controlled, the need for careful 
planning is obvious. This, though, is not the main reason for planning 
ional contact should be unplanned. There are 


the interview. No professi j 
very few people sufficiently familiar with all phases of their work and 
with all the personalities involved to be able to operate adequately on 


the spur of the moment. A brief review, both of the facts and of the 
people involved, will always be helpful. Often, it will be necessary for 
the interviewer to take some time to turn his attention from his current 
activity and to orient himself to the topic of the conference. 

In many ways, not to plan is to plot failure. Certainly there is a need 
to know exactly what you wish to gain. While it may seem elementary 
to suggest that if you don’t know what you want, you may not be able 
to find it, many people try to interview without a clear knowledge of 
their goals. Such ideas as “TIl know it when I see it,” or “I know it but 
I can’t say it” may be convincing to the novice interviewer before the 
session but will be of very little help to him during the conference. Until 
he is able to clearly specify his goals in adequate words, the interviewer 
will be hampered in his activities. ; 

There is a great deal to be said for actually making a written plan for 
each interview. It is an excellent self-training device, and a careful re- 
view of the plan before the conference takes place will do much to make 
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the interview go smoothly without sacrificing spontaneity. Even expert 
interviewers often find that the few minutes required to outline their plans 
are moments well invested. One obvious gain is that writing down the 
details of the approach will help in finding appropriate words. 

Because of its uniqueness, nearly every interview will profit from a 
careful consideration of the terms which may be used. One person may 
be shocked by the use of a term, while another may be confused because 
he doesn’t understand it. At all times, the teacher must use words that 
will accurately convey his meaning. 

When an interview has been outlined and the plan reviewed and re- 
vised, the outline forms an excellent and rapid means for the interviewer 
to make a record of what has been accomplished after the conference is 
over. 

Finally, a well-developed plan can help to keep the interview in focus. 
In any conversation, there is a tendency to stray from the topic or to 
jump to other matters. When the goal is held clearly in mind, these vari- 
ations can be easily evaluated. Although as a rule much more will be 
gained by keeping to the original plan, sometimes it will be wiser to 
depart from it in order to explore a new avenue. To expect a single or 
a rigid plan to be adequate is to be unrealistic; since every interview 
will involve a least one other Person, no single approach can provide 
for all the probabilities. The wise interviewer will have in mind a number 
of alternatives which will make his plan sufficiently flexible so that he 
can retain control even where there are unexpected developments. 


The Setting 


An important part of the planning needed for conducting a successful 
interview must be concerned with finding a suitable place in which to 
conduct it. Unless this is done in advance, all other plans may be seri- 
ously disturbed. When a teacher has planned to use a certain room for 


a conference but finds after the parent and social worker have arrived 
that a committee is already meeting th 
poor start. To begin a search for 


is embarrassing for everyone. Both dignity and Prestige, as a person 
and as a professional, can be easily lost through such careless planning. 

In choosing a place for the interview, the personal comfort of those 
involved must always be considered. Bodily discomfort will not con- 
tribute to a successful interview. Pleasant, informal surroundings that 
help to induce a relaxed and friendly feeling will increase the chances 
for success. 

Generally speaking, the classroom is not well ada 


š pted to the needs 
of conferences and interviews. While there will be m 


any times when it 
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must be used because of the lack of alternate space or because it is 
necessary for the presentation or display of certain materials, it will 
usually be better to meet in another place. The formal nature of the 
classroom is in opposition to the attempts to establish informal, friendly 
relations. Furthermore, it is the realm of the teacher, the place where 
he is accustomed to providing leadership, and this framework is rarely 
desirable in an interview since it may cause the interviewee to take a 
defensive attitude. 

Moreover, as a physical setting, few elementary classrooms are com- 
fortable for adults. They are designed for children. Many adults, espe- 
cially men, have great difficulty in using the smaller chairs. Again, the 
large room may have a stifling effect upon the conversation of a small 
group that occupies only a limited part of the room. 

Another difficulty with interviewing in a well-operated classroom 
arises as a result of the teaching activities. A skillful teacher will have 
provided many stimuli in the arrangement and decoration of the school- 
room. These may act as distractions during the interview. Also, it is so 
easy for the teacher to be led into talking of current activities of the 
classroom that the conference time may end without the topic for dis- 
cussion being approached. ; . 

Ideally, a lounge or conference room would provide the best setting 
for an interview. Whenever possible, an adult room in which adults can 
relax and be comfortable will be preferable. Some individuals may wish 
to smoke during the conference but will not feel at ease in doing this 
in a classroom. Refreshments also will usually be more easily handled 
in a lounge, and the smaller room can help to create a feeling of 
closeness and personal interest. Finally, the best room for the purpose 
is a neutral room where neither teacher nor principal base their opera- 
tion. P x 

When it is necessary, and in many schools there will be no alternative, 
a classroom or the administrative office may be used. When this is the 
case, it will be helpful to make a few special arrangements. In the class- 
room, adult-size chairs can be placed in a group. Not only will this 
minimize the size of the room but the grouping can help limit the 
distractions. The chairs must be comfortable, especially in the primary 
grades; many parents simply will not fit into the children’s seats. Even 
in the upper grades, this may present a real problem. f 

The use of pupil desks or chairs will almost always raise the problem 
of relative status and personal prestige. Certainly, it would be unwise 
for the teacher to sit at his desk while the parents use the children’s 
seats. Nearly always it will be helpful to avoid desks; they can become 
barriers between the participants. In some cases such a physical barrier 
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will have no effect, but in others it may be a factor preventing the meet- 
ing and acceptance of the personalities involved. When the desk or table 
becomes a psychological as well as a physical barrier, the interview will 
be severely hampered. 

For a person to be invited for an interview suggests that he can expect 
certain courtesies. This is true whether he is a specialist whose advice 
on a case is being sought or the uncooperative parent of a recalcitrant 
child. In many ways, the person will be a guest of the teacher and should 
be treated as such. The common courtesies observed in greeting a guest 
can make an immense contribution to Starting a conference off as a 
profitable experience. A sincere welcome and a place to put coat, hat, 
or other encumbrances are essentials. The scene for the session should 
be well prepared. To keep the interviewee waiting may cause unneces- 
Sary tensions. When it is necessary, and on occasion it cannot be 
avoided, have something to offer that will be of interest to him while 
he is waiting. 

Wherever the conference is held, whether in the classroom, office, or 
home, be sure to provide adequate privacy. Unless this can be guaran- 
teed, topics which demand and deserve privacy must not be discussed. 
Although the security of the conference may have been established, un- 
expected interruptions may occur. Even though the janitor, who un- 
expectedly walks in to empty the wastebasket, may be known to be 
quite deaf, the wise teacher will not continue to discuss a topic that 
deserves privacy. Similarly, knowledge that a colleague is to be trusted 
should not be considered as a license for carelessness in carrying on the 


interview. Besides posing a question of ethics, it may prevent the inter- 
viewee from cooperating fully. 


Opening the Interview 


The success or failure of many an int 


erview is determined within the 
Opening minutes. Without a successful 


beginning there will rarely be a 
period, the relationships upon 
be based will be established. 
Professional interviewers speak of achieving “rapport” at this time. This 
ip of mutual respect and 
the negative when asked, 
many have reservations which, while not 
admitted, may be a real force in the exchange. To assume that ade- 
quate rapport has been achieved c 
gauge of rapport is when the interyj 
your topic. A silence, monosyllabic answers 
another subject, are firm indicators 
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Among the commonly useful methods for achieving this type of 
relationship is that of showing an interest in the person. A sincere in- 
terest will usually be returned. From this beginning a personal ac- 
quaintance and acceptance can be developed. Since events can never 
be fully predicted, it is usually a wise plan to have several methods for 
the establishment of rapport. It may be necessary to use several ap- 
proaches before an adequate relationship can be achieved. In some 
cases, little else will be accomplished in the first interview. This may 
be accepted in most instances as enough, particularly when the task is 
bringing the parents to recognize that their child needs outside, spe- 
cialized help. It is a grave error to press onward to the critical material 
until this basic acceptance has been well established. 

One of the common mistakes of the novice interviewer is to terminate 
the rapport-establishing activities prematurely. As soon as the person 
begins to relax, the anxious interviewer interrupts, “Now, what I wanted 
to talk to you about is....” A break of this type can easily ruin the 
interview. It immediately destroys any rapport that may have been 
achieved. Tensions, perhaps even fears, are generated through this ob- 
vious indication that until now the interest shown by the teacher was 
insincere or that it was based upon an ulterior motive. At the very least, 
the irrelevance of the preceding conversation will have contributed 
nothing to the conference. 5 - 

Occasionally a similar phrase will be used by an interviewee. When 
he interrupts and ask that you get on with the topic, it is obvious that 
the attempts at rapport have failed. Unfortunately, in too many cases 
the cause of this failure will be that the interviewer talked too much. 

Perhaps one of the most efficient ways to avoid this break is to an- 
nounce clearly when making the appointment for the interview just what 
the topic will be. By doing this, the interviewee will be prepared and 


can more easily be led into the topic. 


Obtaining and Giving Information 

The process of making referrals is basically one of obtaining and giv- 
ing information. In many cases, it will be necessary to make explanations 
to parents or to solicit help from them where explanations for behavior 
are being sought. In either case, the background of the parent will be 
important. Some will be well informed and ready for a discussion of 
modern methods and goals, while others must first become acquainted 
with the progress that has been made since they were in school. 

Of the several methods for getting information that are commonly 
used, good listening is the best. Profitable listening is a technical skill. 
Although few people are born with it, nearly everyone can achieve it. 
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For most teachers, it will be a difficult skill to acquire since most of 
their professional training is oriented toward the giving of information. 
The extremely verbal, highly directive nature of the teaching process 
does not encourage careful, critical listening. While attention to the 
words and ideas is certainly important, there is much to be gained from 
noticing the use of words, the point of view which they represent, and 
the approach or manner of presentation. For example, the words used 
by a parent may be critical of the school, a teacher, or certain instruc- 
tional methods, but a careful listener, attending to the process as well 
as to the product, may note that the greatest concern is with indicating 
the wisdom or cleverness of the parent. The attack is often only a 
vehicle and can, with care, be diverted to positive action by the recog- 
nition of the parent as a person of worth. 

Planning is important to good listening. Where the planning has not 
been adequate, the teacher may easily be bored while the parent is talk- 
ing and attempt to redirect or limit the talking to conform with his plan 
rather than listening carefully. Boredom indicates that the material being 
delivered does not fit in with his plan. This, in turn, suggests that the 
teacher has not considered all the facts and attitudes involved, and it 


can prevent the acquisition of material that may be available and 
pertinent. 


The myriad possibilities indicate th 


at the plan for the interview must 
be flexible. To be fettered by 


a rigid plan is uncomfortable and un- 
profitable. Provision must be made for the contingencies that may arise. 


In only an occasional case will the teacher have available to him in 
unbiased form all the information that he will need. Often he will be 
forced to work with material which he knows is biased without fully 
knowing the nature or extent of the distortion. As a result, he must 
plan in a fashion that will allow an easy change of direction. He must 
be willing and prepared to provide face saving and escape when neces- 
sary for the parent as well as for himself. He also must maintain control 
of the interview and of his feelings and reactions. Anger, insult, rage, 
or other emotions will rarely contribute to a satisfactory conference. 
At first it may seem that a good plan for getting information must 
include finding the right wording for the questions. Strangely, however, 
the most efficient way to gain information is not to ask questions. Once 
the interviewee has been introduced to a topic, it is far better to let him 
talk about it than to ask him questions. Direct questions too often sug- 
gest the desired answer, and an interviewee may prefer to give an ac- 
ceptable answer than to expose his true feelings. He may indicate his 
defensive approach by insisting that the interviewer ask him direct ques- 
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tions since, by answering only these, he can protect his true feelings more 
easily. However, by allowing him to talk freely about the topic, he not 
only will reveal the facts but will also indicate his attitudes and feelings 
toward them. Frequently, he will also reveal material and relationships 
that had not been even suspected and would never have appeared if the 
question-and-answer process had been used. In addition to restricting 
the range of material, direct questions can destroy rapport. Even when 
skillfully used, they suggest a condescending attitude since the inter- 
viewee is not allowed to present his story in his own way. Clumsy ques- 
tioning may suggest to him that you do not believe him or are not 
satisfied with the material which he has volunteered. In either case, the 
basic relations of the interview are endangered. 

While there are a number of valid uses for direct questions, in guid- 
ance work a general rule is to use them only to verify information that 
has been volunteered. Often, especially with unexpected material, it will 
be necessary to clarify it in order to ensure an accurate understanding. 

When there is an exchange of information in an interview, it may be 
Necessary to cover the same material a number of times before an 
adequate transfer is achieved. In extreme cases, an extended series of 
conferences may revolve around the same material before mutual under- 
Standing, acceptance, and appreciation of the involvements are reached. 
When a kindergarten teacher found that she would have twin girls in 
her class during the coming school year, she talked to the mother in 
an attempt to learn about the girls. She was told that both of them were 
active, energetic children who appeared to be about average in ability. 
Before the school had been in session many days, the teacher became 
aware of acute differences between the twins. Through a long series of 
careful, patient interviews, she eventually learned that the older twin 
had almost died at birth and suffered a number of functional difficulties. 
In comparison with her sister, she had been slow to develop and, in 
spite of careful coaching from the parents, she had not been able to 
learn as easily or as well as the other twin. If the teacher had been 
willing to accept the first information, she would have been badly 
hampered in her efforts to teach the girls. If the parents had not been 
able to develop trust in the teacher's professional abilities, they would 
not have revealed to her that their real objection to referring the girl 
for examination was based upon the fact that she was already under 
professional care. The mother had feared that if the teacher learned of 
this, she would discriminate against the child. 

No amount of pressure Or insistence could have overcome an obstacle 
such as this. It dissolved in the face of sincere professional interest. 
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Closing the Interview 


When an appointment for the interview is made, its approximate 
length should be specified. When this time has expired, the interview 
should be brought to a close. To allow it to drag on will contribute little 
and may actually reduce the final effectiveness of the conference. Almost 
without fail, it will waste the time of the participants and place a strain 
upon the basic relationship. 

As in all other phases, courtesy is essential to a proper conclusion. 
Common social etiquette and business practices insist upon this. From 
a practical standpoint it will be well to recognize that favorable at- 
titudes toward future conferences and actions may depend upon a 
friendly, courteous ending to this one. 

It can also be helpful to end, whenever possible, upon a happy note. 
Usually, it will be possible to find a number of encouraging signs. While 
these should be stressed, they should not be stretched. Unless the hope 
and optimism are sincere and genuine, they are valueless. 

Many beginning interviewers find it most difficult to bring the con- 
ference to a conclusion. The inability to handle this particular activity 
is symptomatic of the novice interviewer. Like the other phases of the 
interview, the conclusion must be carefully planned if it is to be success- 
ful. The proper use of the time limit will often produce information and 
decisions that cannot be achieved in a less controlled situation. It is not 
uncommon for the last two minutes of the interview to produce a flood 
of material which is released only when it is known that these are the 
last two minutes. Since this may indicate the need to continue the 
discussion, the teacher must always be prepared to make another ap- 
pointment. To extend the present one will prevent the use of time pres- 
Sures at another session and will pass the control of the interview from 
the teacher to the interviewee. When the time is extended, it will usually 


develop that very little is accomplished except to violate the original 
limits and to lose control. 


In closing the interview, su 
covered will usually be useful, 
discussions and explorations, it 
and review the progress that 
transition to the next session. 

Occasionally, a Stronger closin 
solution may be for the teacher t 


mmarizing the material that has been 
In addition to bringing an end to the 
will help to verify what has been covered 
has been made. This will help form a 


g action will be necessary. The best 
} 1 © be unavailable any longer. This can 
be accomplished either by having another person arrive or by having 
to be somewhere else. While politeness and courtesy are necessary, 
successful future operation may depend upon firmness at this point. 
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Recording the Interview 

Any time a conference is held concerning a pupil, especially if it is in 
relation to a possible referral case, a record should be made of it. If it 
is not worth recording, it probably was not worth doing. It will be an 
unusual and exceptional session that produces nothing worth recording, 
since the difficulties in getting material will often be as useful as the 
information itself. Promptness in recording is essential since time pro- 
motes forgetting and colors memories. If the plan of the interview was 
Oriented to its purpose, it will usually be an excellent outline for the 
record. While it may be desirable to put it into different form later, 
following the plan in making the preliminary notes will be a help to 
memory and will consume less time. 

It is important to show in the record what was said and what hap- 
pened. This is especially true in the case of referrals, in which the record 
may be used by other specialists. Opinions and conclusions will not be 
as helpful as facts and details. The latter will allow a reinterpretation 
while the former will often present only contradictions and confusion 
as later material is added. 

Practice will allow the teacher to record portions of the sessions ver- 
batim. This is the most useful type of record since it eliminates the bulk 
of conversation, yet preserves important details. While it may appear 
desirable to have a phonographic record in order to include all details, 
there are several disadvantages to this. The most obvious is that the 
making of a record will inhibit the interview if the interviewee is aware 
of it and will raise a question of ethics if he is not aware of it. It will 
also require thirty minutes to review a phonographic record of a 
thirty-minute interview, which, from a practical viewpoint, is a time- 
consuming process. Since many of the important factors in an interview 
are details that cannot be heard, a separate record would be necessary 
to describe details of dress, mannerisms, and approach. A good written 
record can present all the critical information in a form that can be 
scanned in a few minutes. 

It is unwise to take notes during the interview or while the interviewee 
is present. It is usually most disturbing to him to have official notation 
being made while he is trying to speak freely. Such interruption can 
often destroy the train of thought and may result in a serious loss of 
rapport. If the previously prepared plan of the interview is followed, 
and notes are made immediately after the conclusion, the important 
material will be recalled. Certainly anything that would be of sufficient 
importance to warrant the risk of taking notes during the interview 


would not be so quickly forgotten. 
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Most interviewees will be willing to give permission for the interviewer 
to take notes, but they will not be equally controlled in their reactions 
to it. Usually, even with a skillful interviewer, there is a loss when the 
interviewee is aware that an official record of his words is being made. 
While statistical data often require immediate recording and verification, 
such details should be planned and handled early so they can be laid 
aside before opening the actual discussion. 

A good record will be helpful to future work whether the work is to 
be done in the next week or after several years. It will be helpful to 


other teachers, and in referral cases it will be helpful to workers in 
other professions. 


SUMMARY 


The skillful teacher will frequently find it expedient to refer a child 
with a problem rather than try to handle the matter within the class- 
room. To a great extent, the process for making referrals will depend 
upon local facilities and practices. 

Referrals will commonly be made under several conditions. The most 
obvious is the case in which a child is in need of help that the teacher 
cannot give. No less serious, but perhaps more subtle, is the case in 
which the child has a problem that interferes with his operation in the 
classroom. Frequently, it will be more efficient for the teacher to refer 
such a case to a specialist even though he could handle it himself. The 
decision must be made on the basis of the most profitable use of the 
teacher’s time. He is employed to teach a class, not to deal with the 
problems of only a single child. When one child begins to absorb instruc- 
tional time needed by the group, the case should be referred. 

Finally, referrals may be made in order to gain special information 
about a child. Requests for intelligence tests are a typical example of 
this. Neither action nor change in the child need result from such a 
referral. 

In making referrals, the teacher must know the services that are 
available to him. It is also important to know the limits of the resources. 
When the process is initiated, it will usually be advantageous to know 
and to follow the proper channels. It will also be helpful to know what 
information will be needed and to sce that it arrives with the child. 

In planning a referral, the cooperation of the parents must be secured. 
Unless they are in sympathy with the plan, it has little chance for success. 
It is equally important to have the Process accepted by the child. This 
entails ensuring his security and self-esteem throughout the process. The 
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administration of the school must be kept informed of the developments 
in all cases requiring referrals. 

When no service is available, the problem does not cease to exist. At 
one time, there were no referral services available to the schools. The 
majority that now exist resulted from the actions of teachers, who, in 
the past, called the attention of the community to the needs of the 
children. 

One of the basic techniques involved in making referrals is inter- 
viewing. An interview is not simply a casual conversation but a planned, 
professional activity. No interview should be unplanned. 

An important part of every interview is the planning and control of 
the time. The plan must be flexible since there is no way of knowing 
the exact course the discussion may take. A written plan will almost 
always be worthwhile. It provides an opportunity to experiment with 
wordings and approaches. At the time of the interview, these written 
notes will provide a rapid review of the matter and orientation to it. 
After the close of the interview, the plan will be a helpful outline for 
making notes and writing the report. : : ; 

In opening the interview, the first goal is to establish rapport with 
the interviewee. This is the feeling of mutual trust, respect, and con- 
fidence without which the interview becomes a battle to achieve selfish 
ends rather than a search for the best answer. 

If the interview is worth doing, it is worth recording. Taking notes 
during the interview cannot be recommended. The record, in order to 
be useful, should concentrate on facts and details, not opinions. 
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PART 3 


Activating Guidance 


in the Elementary School 


CHAPTER ELEVEN 


Collecting and Using Pupil Information 


Guidance is basically a problem-solving process. Since the resolution of 
a problem is usually equivalent to finding some missing factor or un- 
known quantity, accurate information is necessary for adequate guid- 
ance. 

There are many problems in 
elementary school. On the classro 


activating a guidance program in the 
om level, however, the matter is rapidly 
reduced to the interest and willingness of the teacher. Once a teacher 
becomes convinced of the value of the methods and acquires some skill 
in the basic techniques, he will be able to do much even without a 
formal program. If properly handled, the activity once begun will 
naturally grow into an activity of the school. 


It would seem obvious that to do a good job of guidance, factual 
189 
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information would be indispensable, yet some people attempt to operate 
solely upon the basis of intuition and common sense. It would be un- 
just to discard these two tools; on the other hand it is unwise to accept 
them as final, positive, and sufficient. In so far as they are able to pro- 
duce conclusions of enough merit for usable solutions to result, all is 
well. When they are not able to guarantee these results, real and large 
problems appear. While it can also be seen in routine teaching, in 
guidance it is painfully apparent that it is much harder to overcome an 
item of false information, an unjustified conclusion, or other similar 
material than it is to develop valid solutions from adequate materials. In 
addition to this, in guidance, when a false step has been taken, the pupil 
will often lose faith in the worker, who may not be given an opportunity 
to correct the error. Because of these problems, the guidance worker 
must be sure of his information. Neither common sense nor intuition are 
readily verifiable and are therefore inferior to a scientific process based 
on the collection and use of pupil information for guidance purposes. 


THE SCIENTIFIC ATTITUDE 


While it is common to speak of a scientific method or process in solv- 
ing problems, it may be more helpful to think in terms of a scientific 
attitude. Adopting this attitude is a first step toward activating a guid- 
ance program. If a scientific attitude is present when assembling in- 
formation about a child and his problems, the material collected will 
be usable for successful guidance. 

In order to Operate with a scientific attitude, the teacher must meet a 


number of requirements. When these are satisfied, he can be far more 
sure of his analysis and conclusions, 


A Long-term View 


An error that is often found i 
though they may seem a lo 
most cases, the situ 
observation to see if i 


£ pattern. Usually, the dire results that 
were predicted do not develop, but, because of the fear that they might, 


belief in their inevitability persists. While it is truly fortunate that the 
logical results do not always develop, it is quite unfortunate that this 
fact is not more widely recognized. 

In seeking explanatory information, the teacher should n 


i za ot jump to 
conclusions. For example, it is a common belief that a broke 


n home has 
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a high relation to delinquency. This may be true in a large group, but 
it does not mean that every child from a broken home must become 
delinquent. If this were so, the situation would indeed be desperate, since 
in the average classroom there will be a half-dozen children or more 
who come from broken homes. Neither is it true that the waywardness 
of a specific child must be the unavoidable reaction to the incompati- 
bility of his parents. Some children become delinquent in spite of their 


home situation, while others manage to avoid delinquency even though 
ontributing directly to it and their brothers, sisters, 


have succumbed. It should be recognized 
become delinquent as a result of frustra- 
ugh the teaching activities. 

of a child to achieve in any single 
academic task does not prognosticate a continued or total failure in that 
area. There are few, if any, opportunities that are available to the child 
only in the elementary school. Perhaps even more important, nearly 
everything in the elementary curriculum will be presented a number of 
times. Even if something is missed, the results are not always irreparable. 
It is possible for a child to become proficient in algebra even though he 
has never mastered the multiplication table. 

A long-term view will help the teacher to distinguish between momen- 
tary, exploratory behavior and true deviation. It may also help him to 
live with these variations, since it allows him to place faith in the final 
outcome without overconcern for the present performance. 


their home may be c 
and neighborhood friends may 
also that some children have 
tions generated in the classroom thro 
In another direction, the inability 


The Need for a Model 


The greatest failure of 
ready verification. When it i 


the common-sense methods is that they lack 
s possible to construct a logical framework 
which describes the behavior of the child and then to verify that it is 
accurate, a model or example of the process has been developed. While 
this may loosely be termed a theory, it lacks the sophistication as well 
as the rigidity of a true scientific theory. It is simply a model of current 
belief in the matter. As the understanding of it changes, the model may 
easily be altered. The important point is that it must be in terms the 


accuracy of which can be verified from the data. 
When collecting material, it is essential to have a fairly concrete idea 


of what is needed. Without an example or plan there is no practical 
limit to the variety of data that are to be acquired. Such an approach 
is highly wasteful since the immediate problem will in all probability be 
concerned only with certain specific materials. 

For a model to be useful, it must be specific and verifiable. As long 
as it deals with generalities, the teacher will have difficulty in deciding 
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which data are appropriate and how they are to be collected. Even 
more important, until the model is specific it cannot be verified. From 
this it can be seen that one of the major advantages of a model is that 
it is used as it is being built, thus allowing improvement and further 
development. 3 

A general statement is usually unverifiable and is of little use in 
guidance. To say that a child is naughty will be of little help. In trying 
to specify this idea, actual behavioral incidents must be cited. When 
these are examined in the light of guidance practices and concepts, ques- 
tions of cause and motivation must arise. As soon as this is done, and 
it must be done before a solution can be found, the original model of a 
“naughty child” is no longer valid. It is an administrative concept that 
is totally useless within the guidance framework. 

Once a model of the difficulty has been specified, it is possible to 
secure data that will indicate whether or not the picture of the problem 
is sufficiently accurate to be used. That is, the model gives a definite 
direction to the work. If the child’s real difficulty is in spelling, indi- 
vidual counseling will be of little help. On the other hand, the difficulty 
may be based upon a mental block that will respond to counseling while 
the teaching of spelling may only aggravate the condition. 

From this it can be seen that wastebasket ideas will be of little value. 
The more specific the model, the better the chance of being able to 
demonstrate if it is correct. When the model is too general, the direction 
cannot be clearly indicated. For example, to say that a boy’s reading 
difficulty in the second grade is due to his immaturity may be quite 
correct. However, this model neither indicates nor denies avenues of 
action. The immaturity may be physiological, in which case there is little 
that the teacher can do. It is equally possible that it may be a reflection 
of the child’s lack of experiences. When this is the case, there are many 
things that the teacher can, and should, do. In still a third case, the 
difficulty may be the result of a failure to develop certain social skills 
and would respond to individual counseling. Rather than trying to work 
with a model such as “immaturity,” which must be further defined before 


it becomes a useful base for action, it would appear wiser to begin with 
a more definitive premise. 


The Need for Unbiased Information 


Once a model has been designated, it is necessary to collect informa- 


tion in order to verify it. When this is accomplished, the course of action 
will usually become apparent. 


In collecting information on a mod 


el, it is of the greatest importance 
to avoid emotional involvement. To 


be effective, the teacher must al- 
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ways be ready to change to a more profitable view. This is to say that in 
the search for information, the focus must be upon finding the truth of 
the matter, not upon proving that the teacher was correct in his original 
estimation. 

While there is no denying that it is flattering to have the investigation 
prove that his hypothesis was correct, the teacher will never allow this to 
color the evidence. Neither should it limit nor determine the direction of 
the search. Unless the goal is to assemble and examine all the evidence, 
there can be little hope of discovering the actual facts. It will be a very 
unusual situation in which there is not good and useful material on 
both sides of the question. 

Human beings, even relatively simple and inexperienced children, are 
sufficiently complex so that they will not fit into neat categories. The 
nicest, sweetest child in the school will, in a particular instance, be 
mean and vindictive. In extreme cases, the changes from the expected 
pattern may be explainable in view of the immediate circumstances. In 
less contrasting behaviors, it is more likely to be a reflection of the 
normal variability that must be expected in human behavior. i 

Because of these facts, it will be almost impossible to collect material 
or information without contradictory evidence. Since the mere existence 
of contrary items no more destroys a model than the presence of favor- 
able items validates it, the teacher need not conclude that the nature of 
the material will reflect either his brilliance or his inabilities. On the 
other hand, his willingness to use it or his tendency to overlook it will 
reflect his prejudices in the matter. Emotional involvements of this type 
must be recognized. When they are encountered, and they may be ex- 
pected as long as there are people involved, steps should be taken to 


control or overcome them. 


OBTAINING INFORMATION 

rule in seeking information is to know what you 
want and how you can get it. Certainly it is much easier to state this 
rule than to follow it. The fact that there is a problem in a particular 
area does not imply that facts about the problem will be readily 
available, at least in a clear and usable form. The information can 
usually be obtained, but considerable ingenuity and perseverance may 
be necessary to secure it. Where a direct approach is not possible, valu- 
able assistance may be available in the form of inferences from other 
data. The key to successful manipulation of the data lies in a clear 


conception of the goal. 
Another aspect of this ru 


Perhaps the basic 


le is the problem of soliciting material that is 
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not needed. Obviously, the collection of useless data is a waste of time. 
More subtly, it often develops that rather than being neutral, the in- 
formation, because of its mere presence and added bulk, serves to 
confuse the issue further. 

Finally, there is the matter of human relations. Whenever material 
about a person is solicited, there is a danger of losing the resource. 
Through happenstance, a usually harmless act may produce an irrita- 
tion that will prevent future use of the source. In his role as school 
physician, a general practitioner had developed an excellent relation- 
ship with a first-grade teacher. By sharing their observations, each was 
able to contribute to the work of the other. One day the teacher asked 
whether the diagnosis on the mother of one of the children, who was 
also a friend of hers, was really undetermined or if, as the teacher 
suspected, the woman was merely seeking sympathy by pretending to be 
ill. The physician was blunt in his refusal to answer. The easy exchange 
of information between him and the teacher that had been so useful 
was at an end. 

In another case, a teacher found himself frustrated when he could 
not get his group to take a serious approach to a sociogram. The par- 
ticular data that it furnished were needed for guidance purposes, but 
he had previously taken a number of Sociograms from his group “out 
of curiosity.” In doing this he had not maintained a purposeful, objec- 
tive attitude. Now he could not get his class to take such an attitude. 


SOURCES OF INFORMATION 


As soon as the teacher begins to collect material for guidance work, 


he will become aware that the resources and the methods avail 


le \ able are 
limited only by his inspiration. There are, however, a number of stand- 
ard resources and general rules that will greatly assist him in his work. 


Information from the Child 


The best source of information 
himself. Many adults have been am 


more helpful interpretation of the situation than an outside observer. 
Having him describe his experi 


periences will frequently provide strong clues 
-grade boy, who was ac- 
better readers, became 
o the reading circle. The 
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teacher suspected that the parents were putting too much pressure on 
the child at home. In talking to the boy, she was surprised to discover 
that the cause of his unhappiness and uneasiness was that the boy’s 
father always sat in an easy chair and “put his feet up” when he read. 
The boy had been unable to discover what he was supposed to do with 
his own feet since the arrangement of the group in the reading circle at 
school did not provide a convenient support. 

Some teachers have observed that children are unable to give them 
helpful information. This does not always mean that the material is not 
there. While on occasion a child may be unaware of the causes, more 
frequently it will be the case that he has the material but is unable to 
convey it to the teacher. Too often, this is based upon a fear of the 
results. Even though the relation between the teacher and the child 
may be a cordial one in the classroom, there is no assurance that an 
adequate base for guidance exists. Some children have learned by un- 
fortunate experience that the role of teacher is primarily an authori- 
tarian one. They may feel that since the teacher’s interest is in the 
ability of the pupil to master certain academic material, he could not 
be interested in their personal problems, beliefs, or feelings. As a result, 
these children would feel freer to confide in an adult whose main role 
is not quite so opposed. > 

Learnings of this type are too common and in many cases are not 
based upon actual experience. They are more often a part of the child’s 
culture that is passed on from the older children to the younger. The 
fact that there is no corresponding reality does not seem to make the 
ideas less potent. The survival ability of unfounded tales is something 
amazing. Even today, when talking to elementary school children, one 
will occasionally hear about that mythical electric spanking machine. 

Once in a while a child is found who has an unreasoned fear of teach- 

from his older brother who had had a 


ers. One boy learned this fear 
difficult time in the fourth grade. The younger boy managed to move 
through his elementary school years practically unnoticed and had 


entered high school before he realized that teachers are human beings. 
Later he told his counselor that one of the greatest surprises in his life 
was when he saw one of his teachers eating in a restaurant. He had 
never before thought of a teacher as a being requiring food and rest, 
much less a being able to like people, especially small children. 

Until he has gained the trust and confidence of the child, the teacher 
cannot expect that the child will be a promising source of information. 
Material that is obtained by force will rarely be dependable. Prying 
forces lying. Most children quickly learn the type of material that will 
satisfy or distract their teacher and are able to manufacture it almost at 
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will. Although some people believe that a terrified person will be a truth- 
ful one, in children at least, fear will as often serve only to increase the 
rate of fabrication. ‘ , 

Among the techniques commonly used to solicit information from 
children, perhaps the most common are autobiographies and stories 
about the self. These can be fruitful or they can be useless. 

Such techniques can easily fall into the class that was discussed earlier 
as soliciting material that is not needed. Writing autobiographies may be 
an excellent academic exercise but often it contributes very little to the 
knowledge that the teacher may have about the child. As one boy ex- 
plained, when confronted with a very colorful *but hardly plausible 
autobiography that he had written, “Every year I got to do this and I 
still ain’t done nothing worth writing down.” 

In another class, the teacher asked the children to write about their 
vacation experiences, hoping to gain insight into the value patterns in 
the homes of a small but significantly different group in her classroom. 
To stimulate their productions, she told, rather elaborately, of her own 
vacation at the seaside. Since the school was in the Midwest, she thought 
that the children would be interested. At recess, she was dismayed to 
hear one of her pupils ask another just what the “seaside” was. The other 
admitted that he didn’t know either but he guessed it was “all right” 
because the people in books were always going there. When she read 
the papers, the teacher’s dismay deepened to depression. Over three- 
quarters of the group, including every one of the children in whom she 


was particularly interested, Teported going to the “seaside” for their 
vacation. 


Aside from these Practical problems, 
ethics involved. Does one Person have a right to acquire and use 
personal information about another without his Permission and knowl- 
edge? Certainly few adults would be comfortable if every word or action 
was potential evidence against them, even though it was intended to be 


ework of guidance, material 


; ledge and permission of the 
client. When a teacher gathers personal information, his purpose should 


be clearly indicated and the Pupil should have the privilege of refusing. 
If he is not allowed to do so, he may find it necessary to resort to trickery 
and faking. By permitting him to choose, his good will and cooperation 
can be gained. This will make the process easier and the product more 
reliable. When the teacher feels that he would not be able to explain his 


purposes and goals, his ability to carry out the Project would also be in 
doubt. 


Somewhat related to the use of stories about the self are the “wish 
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tests.” These have recently become rather popular. In the technique, the 
child is asked to indicate what he most wishes he could have or do. An- 
other form of this requires him to tell how he would spend a certain 
large sum of money. In addition to the objections presented to the use 
of autobiographies, particularly the ethical considerations, there are often 
great difficulties in the interpretation of the material. To a teacher who 
had not been trained in either projective interpretation or content 
analysis, a frequent favorable reference to a younger sister suggested 
that the pupil was truly fond of the child. A trained psychometrist, from 
the same material, was keenly aware of a sibling rivalry that bordered 
on a conscious, active hatred of the sister. While, on the basis of his 
conclusions, the teacher discounted the relations within the home in his 
search for an explanation of the disturbing behavior in the classroom, 
the tester had located a possible causal factor. Without good background 
in psychodynamics and thorough training in the analytical process, the 
use of projective and semiprojective instruments for learning about a 
child should not be used. y L 
Probably no other field offers as many opportunities for misinterpre- 
tation and as a result, for potential injury, as the process of projective 
interpretation. It is perhaps unfortunate that the material is so readily 
available and varied in nature, and that the interpretation can produce 
so much insight. There is a great temptation to experiment with this 
process. While it may be done profitably under the direction of a skilled 
worker, without such help it cannot be recommended. A guidance 
worker should always limit himself to techniques in which he has been 
trained and from which he can derive profitable material with a high 


rate of reliability. 


Information from Other Children 

Another resource that seems readily available to the teacher is that 
of the peers and siblings of the child. It would seem that a great amount 
of pertinent material could be obtained from the children with whom 
the child plays, works, and studies, and from his brothers and sisters 
with whom he lives. Actually, however, these sources of information 
cannot be readily used. Where it is possible to obtain the material with- 
out disclosing the confidential nature of the purpose, the reliability is 
open to question. This will be particularly true in cases where the child 
is considered a discipline problem or 1s a special friend. To the child 
who is a problem, the other children will often react with vengeful or 


s k i : : Ta 
bragging stories, while on the other hand they will tend to be protectiv 


of their friends. It would, of course, be highly unethical to reveal to the 


other children the exact nature and purpose of the inquiry. Because of 
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these involvements, it will usually be far wiser for the teacher to ae 
from making inquiries among the children about a child for whom he 
i i rovide guidance. 

‘ en to siblings or other children who live psychologically close 
to the family, these conditions will be especially true and the rule 
should be strictly followed. Usually these children will have a vested 
interest in the case and cannot be considered neutral or unbiased. Since 
they are neither trained nor mature in their judgment, they should not 
be expected to respect the information or to treat it in an ethical man- 
ner. As a result, it is the responsibility of the teacher-counselor never 
to reveal the material to them or to arouse their suspicions by using them 
as a source of background material or special information. 


Information from Parents 


While the discussion concerning the soliciting of information from 
other children will generally be applicable to all attempts to get material 
about a child from other persons, there is one eminent exception. The 
parents of the child are both a legitimate and a rich source of informa- 
tion. Legally, as well as morally, the parents are responsible for the 
child and his well-being. Furthermore, the parents will be acquainted 
with the details about the child and his background. Since the child lives 
with them, they will have considerable control and influence over his 
activities. In consequence, they have a right to know what steps are 
being taken to help the child, and their cooperation will usually aid 
in ensuring the success of the guidance attempt. 

As in dealing with the child himself, the teacher must develop a 
respect for the parents and earn their respect. Without this mutuality, 
there will be a lack of cooperation and a lowering of confidence in any 
material that may develop. Until the parent can fully trust the teacher, 
he will not reveal the needed information, and unless the teacher has 


respect for the parent, he will be suspicious of everything that he re- 
ceives from this source. 


Even though the counselor will usuall 
parents, he still must be mindful th 
limit the information given to them. Since the parents will be emotionally 
involved with the child and his activities, even when they are profes- 


sional people, the relation between the guidance worker and the pupil 
must remain a privileged one. 


y have to work closely with the 
at at times it will be necessary to 


Information from Other Adults 
Occasionally there will be 


a case in which an adult other than the 
parent will be able to furnish 


valuable information. Generally speaking, 
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this adult will be a member of another profession that has had contact 
with the case. 

When it appears advisable to seek information from such a source, 
the teacher should have clearly in mind the nature of the material which 
he needs. The more specific the request, the more likely that he will 
receive a helpful reply. In making a request, the ethics of the other 
profession should be recognized. Even though the data may seem en- 
tirely permissible, the person who requests material must always respect 
the decision of the other person as to what material, according to his 
own professional ethics, will be released. 

Seeking material about the personal life of a child from nonprofes- 
sional adults other than the parents is at best unwise. Usually it will re- 
sult in far more harm than good. The most common result will be the 
development of a mistrustful attitude on the part of the adult. This will 
frequently be expressed as, “If he talks to me about others, he probably 
talks to others about me.” Moreover, even when relevant material can 
be obtained from an outside source, it will be necessary to validate it 
from other sources before it can be given much weight. This is true of 


all hearsay evidence. 


USING PUPIL INFORMATION 


Within the area of guidance, there are many uses for information 
about pupils. There are several general categories of most common 
usage, which will be standard in both the research evidence and ac- 
cepted practices. As in so many semistructured programs, however, the 
actual limits on use will be set by personal ingenuity and professional 
ethics rather than by dogma or reports in research journals. 


Model Development 


Perhaps the most important purpose in gathering material is to aid 


in the development and verification of models. As pointed out earlier, 
this process is essential to knowing that the guidance activity has the 
proper orientation to ensure success. There are, however, several other 
activities in which information can be used to promote guidance. 


Professional Conferences 
Often it will be helpful for teachers who are familiar with a child and 


his problems to share their information. For example, a teacher who 
had been a long-time resident in the community was able to point out 
to a new teacher that Beth’s aggressive and resentful attitude in the 
classroom had a long and sad history. She was usually a quiet and 
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industrious child, but in the sixth grade she reacted violently to having 
a man for a teacher. Primarily through identification with, and sym- 
pathy for, her mother, Beth hated all men. Years before she started 
school, Beth’s father, unable to face the responsibilities of a growing 
family, had deserted them. The mother’s pride had never allowed her 
to accept graciously the aid which the community offered and which 
the family desperately needed. Her vengeance took the form of teaching 
her oldest daughter to hate all men as she hated them. With a knowledge 
of this background, the teacher was able to avoid antagonizing the 
girl further. He reaped his reward when, at the end of the year, Beth 
voluntarily, though grudgingly, admitted that she was just as glad that 
she had not been successful in her efforts at the beginning of the year 
to transfer to a woman teacher. 

While it is possible for teacher conferences to be extremely informal, 
they must be conducted as consultations and never allowed to become 
gossip sessions. Privacy is important since personal material will usually 
be reviewed. Because of this, they should be planned carefully both in 
terms of place and time. They are dangerously out of place in the hall- 
ways and on the playgrounds where the children are moving about. 
Security from pupils and from adults who 
perative. 

Since there is little to be gained from sheer gossip about a child, the 
conference must remain focused upon the problem and its solution. Un- 
less this is watched carefully, there will be a tendency for the talk to 
wander toward the discussion of similar cases. When the orientation is 
lost, there will be little that will help the case under discussion, 

For any conference to be helpful, there must be an exchange of in- 
formation. Pooling ignorance will never produce facts. Neither can a 
conference expect to produce facts when it starts with nothing but 


opinions and beliefs. Even careful systematization of the opinions can- 
not transform them into other th 


are not concerned is im- 


an opinions. 
Reports to Parents 


In most cases, the parents have 
child. The teacher has 


parent’s desires or expectations. Usually 


‘ arming or shocking manner 
since this will only precipitate an emotional reaction, Disturbed parents 
will be able to contribute little toward solving any problem. 

Closely related to this is the Possibility that an emotion 
will result from a misunderstanding of the present 
success of the conference, the teacher must stud 


al reaction 
ation. To ensure the 


y carefully not only 
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the material, but also the parents to whom he will present it. Unless 
the parent clearly understands the material that the teacher has pre- 
sented—the facts and their implications—the goal of the conference has 
not been achieved. 

A first-grade teacher in a routine report by letter to the parents of the 
children, failed to communicate adequately. In the letter she mentioned 
that according to the test results, the girl was not truly ready for read- 
ing instruction. The next morning, the child firmly announced to her 
teacher that she was now ready to learn to read and would be ready 
every day in the future. She had been severely punished by her parents 
for being inattentive in class. 

While it is important to consider the rights of the parents, the parental 
prerogative is not a professional license. It is important that the teacher 
keep them informed, but as in his dealings with anyone concerning 
guidance work, he does not reveal confidential information. This will be 
especially true when material from the child indicates strong reactions 
to the home situation or is likely to be misunderstood or misinterpreted. 

In dealing with parents, there can be no firm rules on what may be 
discussed and what should be avoided. In this, as in so many matters, 
the good judgment of the teacher-counselor will be the best, indeed, the 


only, guide. 


Referrals 
In cases where a decision has been made to refer a child to an outside 


specialist, there will always be questions on which and how much ma- 
terial should be forwarded with the case. These problems can often be 
settled by knowing the agency. : : 

Nearly every agency will clearly specify what it must know and the 
form in which the material should be presented. When, as sometimes 
happens, the teacher has discovered a peculiar or seemingly important 
fact, there can be a real problem. Although supplying material that is 
not specifically requested cannot be recommended as a general practice, 
it will usually be permissible to indicate that additional pertinent in- 
formation is available. A brief review of this type must clearly specify 
the nature of it while not allowing confidential material to escape from 
control, When the availability of material has been revealed, the teacher 
should await a request for it from the agency. The agency may consider 


it a common and unimportant detail. 


Administrative Relations 
Within the school structure, it will always be necessary for the ad- 


ministration to be aware of the exchanges of information. Especially, as 
in referrals, where the material is to pass beyond the control of the 
> 
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school, the teacher must work through his administrator. Even in the 
smallest schools, there are definite channels that must be followed. While 
these channels may be relatively informal, following them will be none 
the less imperative. Occasionally, teachers are tempted to go over their 
principal’s head because he appears to oppose their beliefs. Even where 
such opposition is a fact, however, the situation will rarely be impossible 
or even sufficiently pressing as to call for unprofessional or unethical 
actions. It would certainly seem unfortunate and unnecessary for a 
trained guidance worker to be stymied by the anxieties, hostilities, or 
fears of another person. If he is a skillful worker and is sure of his 
material, he will have no difficulty in working within the limits of his 
administration. 


LIMITATIONS OF USE 


In activating a guidance program, the gathering and using of in- 
formation may easily develop as the first step. Proper use can make the 
difference between success and failure in the teacher’s early efforts. 

When material has been assembled, there are several rules that should 
be followed in using it. To a great extent, these rules will depend upon 
the good judgment of the teacher for an interpretation in terms of de- 
gree, since they will be primarily concerned with the direction of the 
action and the limits of the components. 


Rights of the Individual 

When serving in a guidance capacity, the teacher necessarily handles 
material that is personal in nature. Without it, he cannot work. By using 
it, he becomes partly responsible for protecting the privacy of the in- 
dividual from whom it was taken. 

Every person has a right to privacy. This is as true for the pupil- 
counselee as it is for the teacher-counselor. Obviously, it would be 
unethical to release information that was obtained for guidance work 
with no consideration for its eventual destination. Even beyond this 
general rule, the guidance worker must be extremely careful with all 
guidance materials. Except for consulting with other professionals, there 
can be little excuse for discussing a case or showing materials to other 
people. 

Perhaps the greatest temptation to ignore the privacy of the individual 
occurs when a teacher is training and is required to study a child in- 
tensely. This frequently becomes so fascinating that it seems almost 
impossible, if not improper, not to share it with colleagues. While it 


a 
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may appear harmless at the moment, it actually remains gossip that 
will serve no valuable professional purpose. 

Finally, among the rights of the individual is the right to be an in- 
dividual and not to conform to the beliefs and ideas of others. While 
there are limits even to idiosyncrasies, there is still a wide range of al- 
lowance. Nearly every person who lives to adulthood will have de- 
veloped certain beliefs, traits, or patterns that suggest the existence of 
problems. Objectively speaking, it should be possible for the person to 
overcome these. Just because a guidance worker is able to recognize 
and identify a problem, however, does not give him a license for action. 
That is to say, even though material is obvious and readily available, the 
teacher-counselor has no mandate to make use of it. The initiation of a 
guidance activity must remain the prerogative of the counselee. When 
the counselor attempts to ignore this rule, only failure can result. 

A first-year teacher was disturbed when she realized that the teacher 
with whom she shared an apartment was a compulsive house cleaner. 
Every Friday evening, she cleaned regardless of what else might be 
going on. There was a definite pattern of scrubbing and polishing that 
had to be followed no matter what. The younger teacher’s concern over 
the possible implications of this pattern, and her attempts to “help” the 
other teacher, resulted in the two going their separate ways after con- 
siderable unpleasantness. While the younger woman was convinced that 
the other needed immediate psychiatric help if she were to continue in 
the outside world, especially as a teacher of young children, the older 
Woman was equally convinced that because the younger one was not 
particularly clean, neat, or properly reared, she had no business trying 
to run a classroom. Many years later, each woman was surprised to 
learn that the other was still teaching successfully and also had achieved 
a happy marriage. The older one was still a compulsive housekeeper 
while the younger one was still overly sensitive to the behavior patterns 
of other people. 

Nearly everyone, child or adult, operates with a loading of personal 
Problems that could probably be reduced. Until they become sufficiently 
Urgent for the individual to seek help, there is little that can be done 
to help him. Any effort by an overenthusiastic teacher may be inter- 
Preted as interference and result in a rejection of the worker and of 
other guidance personnel as well. Thus, even though, at a later time, the 
child may want to seek help, he will not consult his teacher. In fact, 
he may tend to avoid all teachers because of the actions of the one. 

Serious questions must be asked about the qualifications of the guid- 
ance worker who feels that he has a right to interfere in the life of an- 
Other individual just because he believes he has noticed a pattern or a 
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trend. In brief, while the guidance must focus upon the child, it must 
not force him. 


Limitations of the Teacher 

The classroom teacher is neither a psychiatrist nor a social worker. 
His professional duties lie in other areas. Even when he is also a trained 
guidance worker, he may not be qualified to handle the wide range in 
variety and severity of the problems that may appear in his classroom. 
Since the focus of every guidance program must be upon the well- 
being of the individual child, a situation that is not clearly within the 
teacher’s profession should be referred to a person or agency who can 
handle it with better chance of success. It is important that the dividing 
line be placed before the case in which there is any doubt that it can 
be properly handled by the teacher, not the case that is so divergent 
that it is obviously in the field of another profession. 

It is not uncommon for actual classroom material to be used in 
training guidance workers. At times this gives the false impression that 
any intelligent person can do a good job of self-training by simply 
soliciting case material from several pupils and studying it. Another 
variation of this belief is that several untrained persons can effectively 
train each other. These ideas are, of course, mistaken. Without the 
supervision of a trained, professional guidance worker, the study of 
unprocessed material can lead only to confusion. Most unfortunate 
are the few cases in which an untrained person finds that the material 
firmly reinforces his prejudices and misconceptions. 


Limitations of the Material 

By its nature, the data must be specific to be useful. That is, it must 
refer to carefully specified activities. While the basic purpose usually 
will involve inferring from a specific to a more general activity, this 
must be done with care. For a child to start crying when rebuffed on 
the playground does not preclude his fighting back in a similar incident 
at another time. 

Frequently, the difficulty in projecting data will be the result of minor 
discrepancies in details. The similarities will be almost wholly superficial. 
For success in relating two similar incidents, the processes as well as 
the final products must correspond closely. This error is commonly 
made in relation to children of the same family. The younger children 
are expected to live up to the reputations of the older ones, whether 
these reputations are good or bad. It is not unusual for the expectation 
to cause a reversal of the behavior. One girl, who all her life had heard 
that she would have to work hard to live up to the standards that had 
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been set by her sisters, solved her problem by refusing to attempt to get 
high grades. In fact, she seemed able to derive considerable pleasure 
from the consternation that her grades and her attitudes caused in the 
family. Fi 

To some extent, the value of the data will be governed by the work- 
er’s training and frame of reference. As a result, in action it will usually 
be wise to refrain from pushing too close to the limits. 


Need for Security 

Another basic rule for any guidance activity is the requirement that 
the personal lives of the pupils must be protected. Whenever data are 
collected, and some will be collected in nearly every case, positive steps 
should be taken to protect the material from both happenstance and 
malice. Just as soon as he has the material, the teacher also has the 
responsibility of ensuring that it be used only within the limits of pro- 
fessional ethics. This is often a heavy responsibility, but it is one that 
cannot be shirked if the teacher is to continue as an effective worker. 
Even the most sincere apology cannot restore the trust and faith that 
are lost when confidential material becomes available to unqualified 
persons. 

Where actual physical materials, such as work samples, are collected, 
the identity of those to whom they belong will usually have to be re- 
Moved. Certainly any records must be kept where they will be safe. 
It is not enough to assume that they will remain undisturbed on the 
teacher's desk. Positive precautions are required. 


SUMMARY 


. (Collecting and using pupil information is one of the basic steps to 
Initiating a guidance program. Accurate information is an essential for 
adequate guidance. 

There are many sources of informat 
lecting it. The greatest dangers are that it will be inappropriate, inac- 
Curate, or insufficient. These dangers may be avoided by maintaining a 
Scientific attitude toward the operations. Basically, this consists of de- 
Veloping a model of how the situation appears to be operating and then 
Scrutinizing the evidence to see if the model is accurate. In order to do 
this, the model must deal with things that can be verified. It is also 
Tequired that the guidance worker be willing to examine evidence that 
Opposes his opinions as well as evidence favoring them. 

Whenever a teacher begins guidance work, he will have to collect 


ion and many schemes for col- 
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various kinds of evidence. When he does this, he assumes the responsi- 
bility for its safekeeping. 

In gathering material, he will be dependent upon the cooperation of 
the counselee. To compel information or to obtain it by surreptitious 
methods is not advisable. Only that information which will be useful 
in the particular case should be solicited. 

Parents are the only nonprofessional people from whom information 
about a child should be solicited. They have a moral and a legal re- 
sponsibility for the child and therefore have a right to be informed of his 
progress and development. 

In using material, it is important for the teacher not to exceed his 
limitations as a person and as a professional worker, that is, to recog- 
nize that he is not a psychiatrist. Equally important is recognition of 
the limited nature of his material. 

Whenever pupil information is used, steps must be taken to guarantee 
its security. It is imperative that the administration of the school be 
informed of steps taken by the teacher-counselor when helping students 
solve their problems. 
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CHAPTER TWELVE 


Discovering the Child’s Problem 


A teacher has the opportunity to observe a child in many situations. 
This in itself does not necessarily make a contribution to the accurate 
'dentification of problems. The importance of this opportunity lies in the 
fact that the child may be observed in a standardized framework which 
includes an estimate of the most usual or common behaviors. Equally 
‘MPortant is an estimate of the range of variability and consistency that 
ee expected within the group or even within the behavior of one 

i 

With this series of references, the teacher can often identify the 
Problems quickly and accurately, thus taking a first step toward devising 
Sflective guidance procedures. 


© a certain extent, the mere exposure to a fairly homogeneous group, 
207 
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such as a grade or class of elementary school children, will allow the 
intelligent observer to become aware of some of these forces. 

The teacher who has a knowledge of the work done in the fields of 
child development, mental hygiene, and the psychology of children, and 
who has a real interest in discovering the problems present in his class- 
room, will constantly be making incidental observations that will add 
to his total understanding of each child. This will be true for beginning 
teachers as well as those who have had the opportunity to grow pro- 
fessionally through years of experience. Many of the examples given 
throughout the preceding chapters have been the result of incidental 
observations made by teachers. The average teacher will rely heavily 
upon these nonsystematic procedures, but he will improve the effec- 
tiveness and reliability of his observations by practicing systematic case- 
study techniques. 

Incidental observation will seldom be adequate when the goal is to 
establish a reference for guidance. The casual observer will probably 
be aware of extreme variations, but between these extremes he will be 
unable to recognize the finer differences. The teacher will often become 
aware of this problem when he attempts to make written reports. It is 
not too difficult a task to report the activities and progress of some 
pupils, particularly those who present extremes in behavior and achieve- 
ment. Between the extremes, however, of those who exhibit exemplary 
conduct and those who do not meet the accepted standards are a large 
number of children about whom the teacher finds it almost impossible 
to make any report without resorting to his records. Even with the 
records, he may find it difficult to make a truly meaningful one for 
each child. 

One of the major problems of nonsystematic observation is that too 
often the perception will tend to reinforce what is already accepted and 
believed. Quite literally, every person tends to see and to hear what 
he believes to be true and important rather than to recognize what are 
actually the facts. As a result, the adult who thinks in terms of “naughty 
children” will not see the aggression which results from frustration or 
the lack of correspondence in values between several sociological group- 
ings. To this person, the boy who loves to fight is simply an incor- 
rigible, even though it may be that fighting is the only route to prestige 
and acceptance in his family and peer group. 

Without systematic observation, many important events may fail to 
make an impression and can easily pass unnoticed. There is a good 
example of this in academic work. Many children who have been doing 
good work in arithmetic suddenly develop strange and inconsistent dif- 
ficulties with numbers because they have failed to notice or comprehend 
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the transition from addition to subtraction. These bright children have 
managed to memorize quickly the results of number combinations with- 
out realizing the relationship between the two figures or being aware of 
the nature of the operation. When they are suddenly faced with a mix- 
ture of the two processes, they are utterly confused. Since many of the 
children in the class, if not most, had no difficulty with the transition, 
the teacher will conclude that he has made a good presentation. How- 
ever, if his observation of the group is casual, he may miss the many 
details, and their implications, that may lead to serious problems at a 
later date. 

Because inadequate, inaccurate, and insufficient information will too 
often accrue from incidental observation, the teacher who would be a 
Successful guidance worker must follow a systematic plan for studying 
children. The most important gain will be an improvement in the reli- 
ability of his nonsystematic observations. The gains will not be limited 
to the acquiring of a working frame of reference, but will also make a 
major contribution to other phases of guidance. 

In providing guidance, as was pointed out earlier, the effective 
worker must devise a verifiable model of the situation. To do this, he 
must gather specific information. Often the data that he needs will be a 
natural result of his study program, and he will be able to give positive 
identification to patterns about which he could otherwise only speculate. 

As the guidance activity develops, he will find further use for this 
material. Inevitably, he will have to present his case to his administrator 
and to the child’s parents in order to secure the desired action. When 
this occurs, demonstrations and materials will prove to be far more con- 
Vincing than verbal argument or pronouncement. Especially where there 
is a lack of mutual understanding on the matter, objective, carefully 
collected data will be invaluable to the guidance worker in effecting the 


needed remedial program. 


GAINS FROM SYSTEMATIC STUDY 


While there are a variety of needs and uses for the products of sys- 
tematic study, there are also a number of specific gains that can increase 
the effectiveness of the teacher’s classroom operation. 


A Framework for Teaching 

_ The development of a frame of reference based upon the character- 
istics of the child will be a great help in the operation of a classroom. 
Through systematic study, the teacher will be able to recognize the 
Concepts of child development as active forces in his own classroom. 
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By becoming aware of these he will be better prepared to work within 
the limits imposed by the developmental sequences and to capitalize 
upon the trends that will be revealed. Not only will the effects of his 
teaching be enhanced, but he will have improved his ability to identify 
problems and methods or techniques that will aid in their solution. 


Developed Study Skills 


In addition to the immediate gains from the systematic study of chil- 
dren, the teacher may expect development in his ability to use the skills 
and methods for learning about the problems of a child. When it is 
necessary to have material about the child in order to provide proper 
guidance, there will typically be little time to learn how to get the in- 
formation. In fact, unless a degree of skill is readily available, a con- 
siderable amount of relevant material will be permanently lost. In many 
cases, a teacher who is trying to discover a child’s problem will vaguely 
recall an incident or a series of events that appear to be pertinent. 
Typically, his memory will be unable to produce enough of the material 
to be useful. 

Systematic study is best related to normal children. Although there 
may not be a truly normal child, there are several reasons for avoiding 
the children with extreme and obvious problems. 

First, the teacher deals primarily with children who fall within the 
range of normalcy. His main interest is in helping these children to 
learn, and in order for him to do so, he must know how they react. 
To learn about the reactions of only the abnormal will be to exclude 
the majority of the children with whom he must work. He can easily 
lose the frame of reference based upon the normal child, without 
which it becomes difficult to detect minor deviations or those which oc- 
cur early in the pattern. An overconcentration on the abnormal may 
also interfere seriously with his teaching duties, which require careful 
attention to the usual or normal developmental pattern. 

Furthermore, since many of the teacher’s guidance activities will be 
primarily concerned with deviations from the common or accepted 
pattern, it is advisable that he learn the methods of study by working 
with this pattern. If his guidance devices are geared only to the few 
children who are different, he will not know if the variations in the 
child’s response to his methods are a result of his lack of skill or of 
real differences in the child. 

Thus, it is obvious that for a program of systematic study to be most 
effective, the teacher must concentrate his efforts upon the study of an 
individual child who approximates the normal pattern of development. 
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The same techniques which he will use in this study will help him to 
develop case histories of children who are in need of guidance. 


Professional Improvement 

Another gain from the systematic study of a series of children is the 
improvement of all the teacher's professional activities. There are few 
questions that are of greater importance or more difficult to answer 
than the teacher’s own queries about his effectiveness. To date, most 
teachers can only answer the question, “Am I doing a good job?” in 
terms of unverified opinions and beliefs. When the teacher has carefully 
studied a number of pupils, he will no longer have to rely solely upon 
impressions or estimates but should be able to point to specific results 
of his efforts. Since academic achievement is only one area in which 
the child will respond, the teacher can expect to find evidence also in 
the personal and social information that he has collected. 

The possible gains in professional improvement will be dependent 
Upon a number of contingencies. Unless these are adequately met, there 
is little hope that the expected dividends will be realized. As in most 
activities, unless the work is done wholeheartedly and with careful ob- 
Servance of the inherent regulations, the teacher can expect little profit 
from his efforts. It is not uncommon to find that a child who has failed 
to master his reading has not followed the study prescription. Even 
though he dutifully sits and looks at the words, he will learn little with- 
Out actively attempting to apply the guides given him by the teacher. 
This is an excellent analogy to the difficulties reported by teachers who 


claim that the only reward for their study of a child was tedium. 

The prime rule for the program of study is 
inuing basis. Sometimes such an arrange- 
ogram. This term indicates that a spo- 


A Continuing Program. 
that it be organized on a cont 
Ment is called an “on-going” pr 
Tadic or intermittent application will be unproductive. 

Impressions and concepts of the type needed to produce useful 
guidance do not develop through brief contact with one child. Nor can 
they be generated through short exposure to a number of children. On 
One hand, the teacher will have to follow the development of one child 
for an extended period in order to determine whether or not the model 
Which he chose to describe this child’s behavior and development is 
adequate. In many cases, the academic year will represent too short a 
term of study. 

On the other hand, to be adequately oriented, the teacher must ob- 
Serve a large number of fairly similar situations. As he becomes able 
to distinguish between them, yet remains aware of their common 
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features, he develops a useful reference. Frequently, intensive study and 
rigorous application will be needed to discover the critical contents. A 
teacher who studies one aggressive child, and finds that a firm stand is 
successful in securing behavior that permits the rest of the class to 
resume its activity, has not observed enough to understand every case 
of aggression in the classroom. For example, his model would be a 
total failure with the child to whom a firm stand by the teacher is a 
challenge to continue or intensify his undesirable behavior. 

Teachers, like most people, are likely to generalize from their own 
experience to the actions of others. Since most of them enjoyed school, 
it may be difficult for them to comprehend the child who sees neither 
purpose nor pleasure in school activities. Similarly, the teacher who as 
a child would “never dream of talking back” to an adult, may need to 
study a large number of children very carefully before he is able to 
acquire an operating concept of the recalcitrant child. 

Another reason for a continuing study of individual children is that 
each generation is significantly different from the preceding one. While 
there are a large number of constants that seem to be present in all, 
there are also a number of real changes, which must be recognized when 
trying to identify the problems of a child. 

Significant changes also occur as a result of migration. This has two 
aspects. First, it is becoming relatively common for teachers to move 
to other sections of the country. One teacher experienced considerable 
frustration when her class did not respond to the unit she had prepared 
on autumn changes. Through her study of one child, she suddenly be- 
came aware that in the states of the Southwest, few children had ever 
seen the seasonal changes typical of her native New England. The 
material she presented was so far from the experience of the children 
that they were unable to respond. 

The second form of migration that requires the teacher to alter his 
conception of the child is that of population movement. In recent years 
the exodus to the suburbs has been a cause of consternation for teachers. 
In some cities, the classroom teachers have lost the children of the 
“better families,” whose economic status allowed them to satisfy their 
social aspirations. In some schools, as a result, the quality of the work 
done by the students, and the interest taken in it as well, has declined 
markedly, while inclinations toward less academic activities has in- 
creased. Unless the teacher is able to assess these changes with a fair 
degree of accuracy, he cannot expect to be effective. 

Schools at the receiving end of the move are being flooded with these 
new suburbanites. Generally speaking, the parents are capable indi- 
viduals who are deeply concerned over the operation of the schools 
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which their children must now attend. Neither the needs of these chil- 
dren nor the desires of the parents correspond particularly to those 
previously accepted when the area was a predominantly rural one. Here 
again, the teacher will have to reorient his conception of his pupils, their 
abilities, and their interests. A 

Even in cases of less drastic change, there will often be noticeable 
differences in the pupils. When Linda entered her new school, without 
intent or desire she visibly upset the entire sixth grade. Her physical 
maturity, her cosmopolitan attitude, and her broad experiences precipi- 
tated a number of unpleasant incidents. At first she was labeled a 
“smarty,” but it soon became apparent that she was sure of her material 
and that her sometimes unfortunate remarks were owing only to igno- 
rance of local ways and behaviors. As Linda adjusted to the new group, 
she became increasingly popular. However, this in turn disrupted the 
friendship patterns that had been fairly stable for years. The final result 
of this one child being added to the group was to produce radical 
changes in the behaviors of a majority of her classmates. 

Control of Prejudice. Nearly every adult will have certain beliefs 
and biases that alter his perceptions. Whether he is aware of these or 
not, a majority of his actions will be governed by them. Only after he 
becomes aware of them will he be able to take steps to handle them. 
An experienced teacher reported that she was surprised when one of 
her sixth-grade boys pointed out that she had not yet selected a boy as 
room manager. From her study record, she found that this was true. 
Although consciously she had attempted to distribute this privilege, 
after it was called to her attention she recognized that for some reason 
she had limited it to girls. As she attempted to correct the matter, she 
also became painfully aware that she noticed the blunders and errors 
made by the boys whom she appointed more than those made by the 
girls. As a result of reorientation in this matter, she became a far more 
effective teacher. 

A systematic approach to a continuous study program will help to 
reveal the bias that can produce false observations. Once these are re- 
vealed, steps can be taken to control them, and a more accurate con- 
ception of the children can be developed, providing a basis for more 
realistic expectations. 

Throughout the elementary years, it is extremely important that the 
teacher carefully study both boys and girls. There are a number of 
Significant differences in their developmental patterns that will be re- 
flected in their classroom activities. Unless these are clearly understood, 
a number of erroneous conclusions may result. When this is allowed 


to occur, the study program, rather than contributing to the teacher's 
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knowledge, will, at best, only confuse him. In extreme cases, such errors 
will serve only to reinforce his prejudices. 

It is probably impossible for a teacher to achieve a totally objective 
approach to any particular child. Because of the difficulties involved in 
maintaining a strict emotional neutrality in addition to meeting the re- 
quirements of objectivity, the wise teacher will place many systematic 
controls upon his methods of collecting data and upon his interpreta- 
tions of the data. This will be especially true where he is aware of a 
bias. Furthermore, he will be sensitive always to indications of predilec- 
tions of which he had not previously been aware. 

Development of Techniques. Each year presents a number of 
changes in education. In addition to the developing of new tools and 
techniques to aid in gaining established goals, there is a constant re- 
assessment of the older methods and traditional goals. Part of this 
reassessment is a reflection of our changing society. Many of these 
trends will require adjustments in the educational process. The demands 
resulting from these changes can be met with greater ease through a 
continuing program of systematic study of an individual child. 

The development of methods of study is a basic, but difficult, pre- 
requisite for a good guidance program. There are few skills as difficult 
to master as the processes that remove the veneer of culture and civili- 
zation from human beings. Some persons firmly believe that anyone who 
engages in such activities cannot avoid becoming disillusioned and less 
humane as he begins to perceive the design of human behavior. Others 
hold that only those who are unable to face their own lives are so 
affected. In either case, it is apparent that the process is neither simple 
nor one that is free of bitter discoveries. 

Once skill has been gained in a method of study, it must either be 
maintained through use or be revived when needed. Since nearly every 
year brings new developments both in methods and in the characteristics 
of the children, it would seem a wise course to design a new system of 
study that ensures assimilating new techniques as well as maintaining 
skill in former methods. 


Data for Guidance Purposes 


Gaining and organizing information about a child is a prerequisite to 
guidance. Before any active help can be extended, the teacher-counselor 
must have valid material on the case. Usually, the worker finds that as 
guidance progresses, he needs more and more information. 

The development of an accurate frame of reference is another pre- 
requisite that the systematic study can help to provide. The adult who 
believes that all third-grade children or all eight-year-old children will 
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be essentially alike can be of little more help than the one who is con- 
vinced that failure and punishment build the character of every child. 
Such concepts are entirely inadequate for guidance. 

Once a guidance program has been initiated, it will require a consider- 
able amount of case-history work. Although this may range from a 
simple outline to an elaborate and carefully documented report to be 
forwarded to a referral agency, the pool of reliable data that has been 
accumulated in a systematic fashion will be invaluable. 

For a good case history, as well as for a working record, it will nearly 
always be helpful to develop the background of the child. To be most 
useful, data must be organized and related, not just listed. For example, 
a careful discussion of the results of testing will be more usable than a 
mere copy of the test scores. While the scores must be included as a 
part of the record, verification and interpretation by a test expert will 
also be helpful. 

A discussion of the significance of certain other statistics will also 
be helpful. For example, the date of birth is an almost universally re- 
quested statistic. It should, of course, be verified. In building a case 
history, it will sometimes be useful to know that this child is two years 
older than the expected age for his grade. 

The unit of expression too may contribute to understanding. Most 
People think of children’s ages in units of years. Some professionals, a 
Psychometrician, for example, will be more likely to use months as a 
unit for chronological age. To speak to parents in terms of months, 
however, will usually result in their attempting to perform a rapid series 
of calculations in order to convert the information into years. Since 
they will have to do this while they are trying to follow the conversa- 
tion, it may detract from both their comfort and their comprehension 


Of the matter. It is always wise to convert the statistics into a meaningful 


Context for the person concerned. 
Other commonly collected statistics may make a definite contribution 
to understanding the background of the child if accompanied by inte- 
grating materials. The address of the home, for example, may tell the 
teacher a great deal about the ethnic background or the socioeconomic 
Status of the family. When this material is not commonly known, and 
the record is to be forwarded, it may be helpful to include it. 
h Tn developing the data into a background for guidance, it will be 
STM to use a systematic approach. As in gathering data, this will help 
Roe coverage of the many details. Another advantage is that it will 
ao the guidance worker to pick out rapidly the essential data and to 
veee y to specific information. This can be most helpful in re- 
8g a case and in preparing for an interview. 
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Perhaps one of the most important guidance uses of the systematic 
study of an individual child is that of establishing the facts in the case. 
It is easy—indeed, every teacher does it—to acquire a number of im- 
pressions about a child, his reactions, and his pattern of behavior. Often 
these will be the result of a striking incident that was actually atypical. 
Any action based upon such impressions can hardly help the situation 
and may even prove harmful. 

A teacher found that he was extremely irritated because David was 
absent every Friday afternoon. He therefore assumed that the boy’s poor 
grades might be the natural result of neglecting his schoolwork. When 
the teacher checked his impression against the record, however, he 
found that actually David had been present a good proportion of the 
Friday afternoons, but had happened to miss the three on which the 
teacher had held a unit evaluation. Even though they were almost a 
month apart, the absences on these particular days had required the 
teacher to spend extra time with David. Because the boy had a pro- 
nounced negative attitude and did not do well in the activity, the time 
spent seemed more than it was, and a false impression was formed that 
led to the preemptory judgment. Since this was not accurate information, 
no real help could result from it. 

An impression that was not so easily investigated was that Janet was 
always talking. At first the teacher noted the number of times that he 
had to call the girl’s attention to the fact that she was not taking care of 
the business at hand. When these results were inconclusive, he assumed 
that it was because a record had been made only when her behavior 
began to disturb the group. Using a more systematic approach, he made 
a periodic record. For further control of possible bias, he made a similar 
record on another child who was relatively quiet. It did not verify the 
original impression. The two records showed no great difference in 
respect to conversations with other children. Janet was not talking more 
than the other child. The teacher simply had noticed her behavior more. 

Closely related to such impressions is the one that a particular child 
has not learned a thing all year. It is not unusual for the achievement-test 
record to verify this. In many cases it is possible for this record to show 
that the child actually lost achievement during the year. Objectively 
speaking, however, it is probably impossible for a child to sit in a class- 
room for ten consecutive months and learn absolutely nothing. He may 
achieve very little, or his achievements may be of a variety that do not 
show on a standardized test. Yet if the teacher will attempt to verify 
his impression that the child has gained nothing, progress will usually be 
revealed. If it should develop that the end of the year actually had been 
reached without progress, this would seem to be evidence of gross 
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negligence on the part of the teacher for not providing material that the 
child could use profitably. 

_ From these examples, it can be seen that a systematic study of the 
individual child in the case can help to identify the need and can also 
Suggest possible solutions. With an aid of this kind to orient him, verify 
his impressions and decisions, and measure his progress, the teacher’s 
Position for guidance is definitely strengthened. 


THE PROFITABLE STUDY OF A CHILD 


Although studying a child is difficult, it can also be highly rewarding. 
Unless it is done carefully, however, it will produce very little. As 
indicated earlier, a systematic approach is one of the best guarantees 
that the investment of time and effort will yield gratifying dividends. 

It is possible to suggest a number of steps that can be useful in 
developing a design for study. There is no magic in them, however, 
and mere obedience to the words will be of little help. There must be a 
willingness to understand, that is, an open-minded attitude. Each pre- 
Conception and conviction about the child will tend to reduce the value 
Of the rules. 


Selecting the Child 

A proper beginning is usually one of the major problems in initiating 
a new program. For an elementary school teacher to take constructive 
action toward furnishing guidance for his pupils will require him above 
all to estimate the needs and abilities of each child with a high degree of 
accuracy, 
_ Probably the best way to develop criteria for making such judgments 
1S to study an individual child carefully, intensively, and systematically. 
For this to be most profitable, the teacher must use care in selecting the 
child whom he will study. 

Since one of the major goals is to develop a frame of reference for 
assaying the general behavior of a group of children of a certain age and 
Situation, the child selected for study should be as nearly representative 
of the group as possible. In other words, it is important to choose a 
child who is approximately normal. This does not mean a “perfect” 
child. To select a child who is free from the common shortcomings and 
blemishes found in the group will add little to the teacher's understand- 
Ing of his class. For example, a teacher in a suburban area selected a 
child with a tested 1Q of 100 because that represented the normal score. 
The average of her group, however, was 126. In effect, she had elected 
t study one of the slowest children in her class as a means of gaining 
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insight into the developmental patterns of all the children whom she 
was teaching. 

Another difficulty that often occurs is the realization after the study 
has begun that the child has many personal problems. The teacher is 
then tempted to conclude that the child is too unusual and should not 
have been selected. This is an illusion. Indeed, it would be a most un- 
usual child who, when carefully studied, will not reveal a number of 
personal problems. Once a systematic study has begun, the appearance 
of difficulties should not be considered cause for termination. Rather, 
they should be viewed as incidents that lie within the realm of proba- 
bility for any normal child of that group. While some adults prefer to 
believe that childhood is a period that is free from stress and worry, 
teachers who work with children every day know that it may be a period 
of greater stress than adulthood; certainly it is no time of absolute bliss. 
While the problems of the child may seem insignificant to an adult, the 
problems which the adult believes will shake the world often seem 
foolish to the child. 

Of the several rules that may be suggested for the beginning of a 
child-study program, perhaps one of the most important is for the teacher 
to avoid selecting a child who either appeals to him or repels him. If 
such a child is selected, the probability of emotional interference is in- 
creased and the possibility of obtaining an objective picture is greatly 
reduced. 

Occasionally a teacher will be thrust into a situation in which his 
choice appears to be limited to either children whom he finds attractive 
or those whom he finds unattractive. In such an uncomfortable position, 
it usually will be wiser to select the unattractive child. 

This rule is not based upon a belief that doing the unpleasant thing 
will strengthen the teacher's character, but rather upon two well-estab- 
lished scientific principles. The first, from psychology, indicates that a 
person will tend to be analytical about matters that disturb him, whereas 
he will tend to react to comfortable and pleasant situations with quiet 
acceptance. Since the inquiring analytical attitude is more likely to pro- 
duce insight and enlightenment than the complacent one, it would be 
the more desirable choice for the study situation. 

The second principle is one that was developed in the area of small- 
group interactions. It is concerned with the growth of favorable attitudes 
and friendly feelings toward other individuals as familiarity with them 
increases. Thus, as the teacher becomes more familiar with the child’s 
views, his attitudes, and the foundations upon which they have been 
built, it could be expected that he will begin to like him better as a 
person. 
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If these two principles are able to shift a teacher's attitude toward a 
more favorable view of the child, or of his group, they will have made 
a major contribution to his effectiveness both as a teacher and as a 
guidance worker. 

Another important rule, one that is almost essential, is to select a 
child who is going to be in school and available for study. Children 
develop gradually, and as a result, a short-term study will rarely cover 
enough time to allow changes to be observed. Even one school year, 
while it may represent the maximum time that one teacher will be able 
to study a child in the elementary school, is a relatively short period in 
the child’s development. It will usually be a complete waste of time to 
study him for less than a semester. Actually, periods of less than the 
academic year must be considered marginal. 

There are many factors that may affect a child’s presence in school 
and thus make him a poor observation subject. The teacher who selected 
the son of an Air Force sergeant, for example, made an unfortunate 
Choice. He had hoped it was going to be a rewarding study since the 
boy had gone to school in Europe for several years. Before the school 
year was well under way, however, the father was transferred and moved 
his family to another town. 

Some teachers find it profitable to work with a colleague so that a 
record can be extended over several years. This method may present 
Some difficulties in making arrangements, but teachers who have been 
Successful with it testify that it proves more than worth the additional 
trouble, 

While illness will be a threat to the continuity of a study, it is a com- 
mon threat that may affect any child. An extended absence will not con- 
tribute to the information on the classroom behavior of the child, but 
it must be allowed for; it can be neither anticipated nor controlled. 

When the selection of a child for study is made upon rational grounds, 
the wise teacher will carefully specify the criteria in writing before he 
Meets the child. The specification should become part of the record and 
Should be checked later to determine whether or not the criteria have 

een met. 

In making a rational selection, it is, of course, essential to be honest. 

here is no great objection to studying a child because of personal inter- 
est or appeal. The objection is to limiting the program of study to one 
‘Ye of child. A similar problem can be seen in the following situation. 
A teacher who learned that she was to have a pupil who would undergo 
a Series of operations during the year, elected to study him in order to 
See how he would react in the classroom. This was perfectly permissible 
Only so long as the teacher realized that such a study could contribute 
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little either to her understanding of normal children or to her efficiency 
in teaching and guidance. 

If the teacher uses rational criteria, he will plan so that over a period 
of years he will cover a wide range of expectations. Such coverage, to- 
gether with special studies of children for guidance purposes, will give 
him a well-rounded picture of the children with whom he is working. 

Another useful method for selecting a child is to use a chance system. 
By drawing a name or a code number, the teacher can come fairly close 
to an unbiased choice. Other systems can present interesting problems. 
One teacher always took the fifteenth child to register. Since he usually 
had around thirty in his class, he felt that this would give him a good 
chance to find a normal child. One year, at the suggestion of another 
teacher, he studied the third child who came to register. As a result, he 
became aware of an important difference in the attitude toward school 
in children who appeared first, those who came with the large group, and 
those who were late for registration. 

Another teacher thought that she had a chance system when she 
decided to study the first child on her roll whose last name began with 
“J.” She had selected the letter by allowing a dictionary to fall open on 
her desk. When, for the third year in a row the choice fell upon a Jenson 
child from a nearby Swedish ethnic group, she concluded that her system 
was faulty somewhere. 

Selection in guidance is a minor problem. The need for extended 
study will usually be either extremely obvious or entirely absent. More 
serious cases will demand immediate referral, while some of the least 
severe cases will not require the gathering of much information. Between 
these extremes, the teacher will find many cases that tax his ingenuity 
before he has acquired the necessary facts. In this connection, one 
teacher remarked that a systematic program of study provided her with 
the knowledge of children that she needed in order to operate when there 
wasn’t time for her to make such a study. 


Collecting Data 


It has been mentioned that the variety of data that may be meaningful 
in understanding the child and his problems will be limited only by the 
ingenuity of the teacher. While the sources will be varied, there are a 
number of rules or guides that must be followed if the material is to 
prove meaningful. 

The first of these rules is that, in general, the record is no place for 
the opinion of the teacher. His opinions should be based upon the data, 
not the data upon his opinions. 

Since the teacher is a trained professional worker, his ideas are not 
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without value. There will be times when such interpretations will form 
useful addenda to the factual information. Although his reactions may 
be helpful, they should be clearly separated from the facts and plainly 
labeled for what they are. This is not to detract from their importance, 
but rather to keep them in proper perspective. At times the data will be 
valueless without the interpreting remarks, but this does not mean that 
the teacher must react to every item in the record. Only when the value 
of the data will be definitely improved should the opinion of the teacher 
be added. Whenever possible, the opinion should be verified and 
Strengthened by additional materials. 

Closely related to the matter of evidence and opinion is the require- 
Ment that data, to be valuable and useful, must be objective. This speci- 
fication limits the nature of the material to facts which can be easily 
verified by another person. Generally speaking, this means that the 
material must be in a category in which neither judgment nor personal 
Opinion is found. Thus, to say that a certain child is a boy is objective; 
few people would have difficulty in arriving at the classification. When 
the child is referred to as a “bad” boy, however, judgment and opinion 
have been added to the classification. Not every one could agree with it. 
Some Persons would speak of him as a “frustrated” child, while others 
Might refer to him as being “immature.” 

The objective material in the case will be those details upon which all 
Of these views would agree. A description of an incident will usually be 
More objective and more useful than the conclusion drawn from it. On 
the one hand, it will allow each person to reach his own decision in the 
Matter. For example, when the record reports that Mary is extremely 
aggressive, it presents the teacher's opinion quite well but does not neces- 
arily tell much about Mary or about her behavior. A description of 

ary employing physical violence to gain her ends, together with a 
record of the frequency of such occurrences, would be far more useful. 
, Although it is true that until conclusions are drawn from the data, 
little effective action can be expected, the data still must exist separately 
rom the conclusions. When the teacher records only the evidence, the 
Material will always be available. At a later date, as so often happens, 
additional information may develop that will alter the interpretation. One 
meas found this to be indeed true. At the beginning of the year, he 

'mpressed by George's capabilities and reliability. As the year 
Progressed, it became apparent that George was an expert at borrowing 
Materia] from others and capitalizing upon it. The boy’s behavior had 
yo actually changed but more accurate evidence had become available. 

hiie this behavior could be no more than mildly irritating in class dis- 
CUssions and recitations, it was extremely disturbing during tests where 
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borrowing was not an approved activity. Still later the teacher learned 
that the boy lived in almost constant terror of being “just average” in 
classwork, though his ability was somewhat less than average. His 
parents had impressed upon him their desire for him to be successful in 
school. When he failed to excel, he was severely punished, while excel- 
lent grades were lavishly rewarded. In this case, each additional bit of 
data drastically changed the story. It is obvious that actions based upon 
partial data would have been of little value in helping George with his 
problem. 

The teacher should not expect all the information he needs to appear 
readymade. There is a dangerous tendency to criticize records made by 
someone else. Often, it is true, the records will be inaccurate and loaded 
with opinions and conclusions. Still, even poor records can be of help. 
Sometimes it will be enlightening to know that a teacher considered a 
girl a “model child” even though the standards for evaluation were not 
specified in the record. The attitude of the teacher, as reflected in his 
record keeping, may in itself explain some reports. 

It is easy to criticize poor records, but this will do little to improve 
them. As in many other situations, it will usually be easier to find faults 
than to set a good example, which often has more power to generate 
an improvement than the criticism. When records can be used and are 
helpful, they will improve and become increasingly useful. 


Coding 

It is necessary to protect the identity in the written records of any 
child under study. This is most easily done through the use of a code. 
There are two common systems for coding. One consists of assigning a 
group of numbers to designate the child, the other involves the use of 
fictitious names. 

A number code is convenient. Usually it will be a brief notation which 
incorporates a number of facts about the child. For example, an odd 
number may indicate that the child is a female while an even number 
would be assigned to a male. More complex codes may include informa- 
tion on the child’s background or membership in significant groups. 

Frequently, it will be claimed that a number code is best because it 
aids objectivity. It certainly helps control feelings that may exist about 
names. Also, numbers can easily be memorized. When a teacher is build- 
ing a case record and must refer to other children in a group, easily 
memorized code numbers become a definite asset. Since the possible 
combinations of numbers are almost limitless, there need be little diffi- 
culty from interference over the years. 

On the other hand, some guidance people object to using impersonal 
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numbers to designate children. This group suggests that interest and an 
apparent increase in reality in the record are gains that highly recom- 
mend the using of fictitious names. Certainly this practice will contribute 
to the readability of the record for a person who has not acquired skill 
in reading case histories. 

Those who favor numbers often point out that the use of names can 
lead to confusion. Shortly after a third-grade teacher had assigned the 
name “Betty” to the child she intended to study, a girl was added to 
to her class who was named Betty. She found that this made it difficult 
to keep her code straight. 

Perhaps the best basis for deciding which system to use is the personal 
preference of the teacher. In some cases, the nature of the process will 
have an influence. The important considerations are that the code suc- 
cessfully protect the identity of the child and that it be easy for the 
guidance worker to use. 

There are three rules which should be followed in developing a code. 
The first requires that it fulfill the minimum needs of identification. That 
is, the code should immediately identify one particular child, and only 
that one. Second, for the benefit of a worker who may not be familiar 
With the particular classroom group, it should specify the sex of the 
Child. Because of this double requirement, a single letter or number will 
Usually be inadequate. Also, the system in which the child’s initials are 
Used does not satisfy the second point. This same requirement will pro- 
hibit the use of some names. Darm, Marion, Bobbie, and Shirley, for 
example, could be more confusing than helpful in an observational 
record where the sex of the child can change an incident from a routine 
event to one of interest or significance. 

The final requirement of a good code is that it be sufficiently flexible 
to identify the other children and the adults with whom the child will 
interact, When a code is limited and it becomes necessary to expand it 
in an unnatural direction, it quickly becomes cumbersome and difficult 
to use. Thus, the teacher who insisted that the numerical code should 
follow the alphabetical list of the children, resorted to decimal designa- 
tions when children transferred into his room during the year. While 
this would seem to be a logical extension, it produced cumbersome num- 
bers. In the interest of efficiency, the coding system should be designed 
for easy use as well as to avoid, or at least minimize, the frustrating 
Problems for those who must decode it. 

While a good code can do much to preserve the security of the 
records, it does not decrease the need for handling them carefully. A 
Wise teacher will use a coded record with the same precautions that he 
Would if it contained direct and undisguised references to the pupils. 
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Objective Data 

There will be many sources and varieties of objective data available 
to the teacher who is systematically studying a child for training or for 
guidance purposes. Usually, there will be a minimum of four types 
readily available. These should always be exploited since they represent 
the easiest source of data. It is also a common experience that the more 
they are used, the more useful they become. With a minimum of effort, 
the teacher can acquire some information that would be available in no 
other way. To overlook such a convenient source in favor of methods 
which require a greater investment of time, effort, and ability is less than 
efficient. 

The Physical Record. Nearly every school maintains a record of 
each child which indicates, among other things, his physical status. From 
these records, the teacher can learn about his illnesses or injuries. These 
facts will often be revealing. In other cases, it will be equally helpful to 
know that the child has not suffered from illness or injury. 

Besides the health and treatment record, a history of physical develop- 
ment will usually be included, from which the pattern of physical growth 
can be discovered. Many workers in child development have found this 
information useful in computing an index of maturity. Even without 
extensive manipulations, the growth records can reveal the physical 
status of the child in his group and in comparison to various published 
norms. 

Standardized Test Scores. In an earlier chapter, tests and test 
scores were discussed at some length. The cautions presented there will 
not be repeated here, even though most of the flagrant misuses of test 
scores will occur in attempts to interpret group tests for individual 
children. When studying an individual, test data should not be over- 
looked. The pattern formed over a number of years by the scores of one 
test will usually be revealing. 

Nearly every standardized test used in the elementary school, espe- 
cially those of achievement, can be used by the teacher as a diagnostic 
test for individual pupils. This is simply done by examining carefully 
the items on which he was unsuccessful in order to discover patterns of 
difficulty or limits beyond which he was unable to proceed. For example, 
in examining an achievement test in language, a third-grade teacher was 
able to identify a definite lack in a child’s skill. From well-kept records, 
she was able to show that the boy had never learned material that had 
been presented during the time that he was out with the mumps. Al- 
though he managed to make up the work in most other areas, he had 
totally, and in this case, purposefully, neglected the study of language. 
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By using a traditional approach, the teacher could have made the boy 
quite uncomfortable over the discovery with a resultant negative feeling 
toward the subject matter. Instead, she approached the matter through 
a skillful use of guidance techniques. Before the end of the year, the boy 
had not only mastered the content of the work but had also developed 
a healthy attitude toward the study of language arts. 

Nonstandardized Tests. Perhaps the data which makes the most 
frequent, if not the most potent, contribution to the teacher's opinions 
and beliefs about the child are the result of teacher-made tests. Hardly 
a week will go by in most elementary classrooms when the teacher does 
Not give a test of some kind. It may be only ten problems of the type 
Currently being studied in arithmetic, a four-minute reading test taken 
from a magazine, or an oral question-and-answer period. Such tests are 
Nonstandardized in that there are neither well-developed norms for inter- 
Preting them nor are the mechanics sufficiently refined for the scores to 
be readily scaled. Usually these tests are too short to be properly stand- 
ardized. In fact, many children distinguish between the two types as long 
tests and short tests. This can also be seen in the attitude of those 
teachers who approach standardized tests as, more than anything else, a 
half-day of school time that is lost. 

Since these tests are not standardized, little reliance can be placed 
Upon the total score. While the individual items may be of some help 
as diagnostic aids, the brief nature of the test will usually minimize even 
this usefulness. 

The nonstandardized test becomes useful as an aid to observation. 
When the children are taking a teacher-made test on the work that they 
have been doing, the teacher has an opportunity to see each child against 
a similar background. Where one child seems to enjoy the test, another 
is Visibily nervous while taking it. The child who hands in his paper 
with each attempted answer already marked wrong and a prominent 
zero at the top has also told the teacher something about his views on 
the classroom bureaucracy. 

Sociograms. One of the most popular devices to be developed for 
the Study of classroom activity is the sociogram. Part of its popularity is 
due to the ease with which the information needed may be obtained, 
Part is the result of the extraordinary interpretations that can be made 
from it, Generally speaking, in the primary grades the social matrix 
Changes So rapidly that the technique is severely limited. By the time the 
internal relations have stabilized, the sensitivity to variations in the 
questions or lead statements will have increased to the point that, once 
again, the results may be highly inconsistent. 

Because of these possibilities, the use of a single sociogram cannot be 
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recommended in the elementary grades. Where the teacher is able to 
secure a comprehensive series of these diagrams, he may be able to 
identify successfully some elements that will be helpful. 

The sociogram and the studies on its use cannot be transferred directly 
from the higher levels to the elementary school. 

No matter what the source of the data, even if they are classified as 
objective data, whether derived from school records, sociogram, or test, 
the teacher must always seek verification. Conclusions are based too 
often upon a single report. Usually, if a fact is really significant, it will 
be observable in a number of activities. Especially with background 
material, the teacher should always attempt to establish a fact by ap- 
proaching it from an alternate route. 


Observing the Child 


In addition to collecting the more objective data, the teacher eng 
in guidance work with a child or in the systematic study of him 
want to spend some time observing him. While th 
objective material, it will, by its nature, tend to be more subjective. In 
spite of this, observations can produce information that is as potent 
as that produced by the more definitely subjective methods. 

The most important rule for observing a child is that the observation 
must be systematic. Unless there is a system, there can be little claim 
for either the objectivity or the validity of the material. When an obser- 
vational record is limited to those events which attract attention, only a 
badly biased picture of the child can result. Either it will suggest that the 
child engaged in one spectacular activity after another, or else there will 
be so few incidents recorded as to make it appear that the child does very 
little in the classroom, For the vast majority of children, neither of these 
will be true. 

The sensible alternative to recording only spectacular events is to 
observe the child by a predetermined schedule. By such a system, the 
teacher can sample the behavior of the child both in terms of time and 
in terms of activities. Thus, his record will show several observations on 
mornings and afternoons, Mondays as well as Fridays, before and after 
vacations, Also, it will have covered many, if not all, of the subject 
presentations, in addition to the activities in art and music. Attention 


ch as recess, lunch hour, 
official hours of school. 


d, the observations will 
present a well-balanced pi i oe 
of the classroom. 


One of the easiest methods for making 


aged 
will 
is can result in fairly 


an observational schedule is 
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to take an arbitrary starting point, and then for each unit of time, 
whether one day or one week, move the time for observation ahead 
twenty minutes. When the observation period reaches the end of the 
day, the next series of observations should be started prior to the open- 
ing of school in the morning. In most classrooms, following this twenty- 
minute schedule will provide good coverage of the various activities, both 
planned and unorganized. Even where class activity is occasionally 
altered, an organized approach will eventually cover everything. 
_ Once a schedule has been devised, it should be followed rigorously or 
it will be without value. Usually, this will bring one objection from 
teachers who have had little experience in studying children. They will 
get the impression that the child does something important either just 
before or just after the time scheduled for observation, but that he re- 
mains amazingly inert at the specified moment. Because of this impres- 
Sion, they are tempted to substitute one of these events for the scheduled 
Observation. This cannot be allowed. While any supplementary observa- 
tions, especially of significant or spectacular events, can contribute to a 
Tecord, without the support of the systematic observations a distorted 
Picture will result. The teacher may add as many special observations as 
he wishes, but these must supplement, not replace, the scheduled reports. 
Most classroom teachers find it convenient to make notes at the time 
Of the observation and later transcribe these in a comprehensive record. 
Usually this will be a definite time saver and, when the teacher has 
learned to note enough detail, it can be quite adequate. While the writing 
Of the final record may be postponed, notes must be made at the mo- 
ment. Especially with routine observations of nonspectacular events, 
attempts to remember the needed details will not be successful. Even 
With notes, there is some danger of adding or omitting details in order 
to make the report sound logical or real. 
, Asa general rule, when notes are made, they should be transcribed 
a te of the day. If they are allowed to grow cold, they will be less 
Soa in reviving the moment for an accurate report. Also, there 1s 
tists Imes a tendency to allow unrecorded notes to accumulate until 
iliona enough to make the report worth writing. When this course 1S 
saie E it is not uncommon for the task of transcribing to become 
meh & nly overwhelming and, as a result, the record is terminated and 
urther observations are made. In such cases, the material that has 
een accumulated is never fully used or appreciated. 
oe transcription also increases the danger of losing the notes. 
evel an be rather serious if it occurs before a teacher has mastered the 
v and has used the actual names of the children. 
hile there may be some profit from merely observing a child in a 
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systematic manner, the greatest gains will accrue when the observations 
are carefully recorded. With a good record, the teacher will be able at 
the end of the year to review the Progress that the child has made. By 
carefully reviewing the record, he will begin to develop a comprehension 
of the nature of the developmental pattern and to distinguish incidents 
and activities that were crucial from those that were incidental and of no 
lasting significance. Nearly every teacher is Surprised when he first re- 
views an accurate record of his class that covers a whole academic year. 
Many of the changes have been so gradual that he will have no memory 
of how they occurred. 

For the written report to be most useful, it must contain several spe- 
cifics. First, and easily overlooked, every observation must be properly 
dated. This should include the day, date, time of day, and year. Other 
identification that should be included is the name and professional posi- 
tion of the observer. When the material is being gathered for study, these 
details are, of course, not as important as when a case history is being 
developed for guidance purposes. Any time, as in a referral, when other 
persons will contribute to or use the record, proper identification is 
important. As in many other activities, Practicing good habits will be 
helpful. 

Every observation should include sufficient background data for the 
incident to be easily reconstructed even by a person who was not present. 

i » the teacher-observer should tell 
» who was Participating, and how it was being done. 
Unless this is recorded carefully, faulty impressions may result. For 
example, there are currently in use in the schools at least four systems 


for teaching reading. Since few teachers will follow any one system to 
the letter, the variations must also be described. 


These variations must 
be expected since good teachers will make allowances for local condi- 
tions. Thus, to begin an observation with a simple reference to the fact 
that reading was being taught may be entirely inadequate. It will be far 
better to record briefly what was actually being done. 

A third rule concerns the main body of the report on the observation. 
Here the observer should tell exa 


t : ctly what the child did and what hap- 
pened to him. For this to be most valuable, the observer must strive to 


maintain objectivity and record only that which could be easily verified 
by another person. When it is absolutely necessary to include interpreta- 
tions or opinions, the digression from fact should be clearly labeled. 
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or elaboration. A verbatim report of important conversations will usually 
be more valuable than a summary. However, the teacher will have to 
acquire considerable skill before he will be able to succeed in making 
such a record. 

Perhaps the greatest error in recording observations is failure to close 
an incident. Typically, the record shows that a child started toward the 
front of the room but fails to indicate whether or not he ever got there 
or what he did if he did get there. There are times when the end result 
will not be important in itself, but usually it will be helpful to know that 
an end was reached. In other cases, particularly in dealing with creative 
work, it will be important to know whether the child shows a pattern of 
never, or rarely, finishing a task, or if he has a compulsive need to finish 
everything that he starts. 

When the teacher reviews these rules, it may seem that observing a 
child will take fairly large blocks of time. Unless properly managed, it 
can do so. However, a well-organized teacher who can plan his class- 
room activities will usually be able to do a good job of systematically 
observing and making the necessary notes in about three minutes. Obser- 
vations of striking events will usually take a little longer since they will 
be more complex and involve more people. While a routine observation 
Will sample a very brief period, a spectacular incident may extend over a 
longer period of time. Notes and other elements of recording will usually 
have to be postponed until the incident is closed. This obviously will be 
true when the teacher is one of the participants in the affair. 


Work Samples 

As a part of the usual classroom routine, every teacher will collect 
Many work samples from each child. This practice is based upon a 
belief that the teacher can learn something about the child by examining 
his work. In all probability, this is true far beyond the comprehension of 
Most teachers. Although the work samples are a source of information 
and easily available, they can be dangerously misleading. By carefully 
Selecting a few samples, almost anything can be documented. As in 
Many other areas of individual study, a systematic approach will help to 
avoid a biased or distorted view. 

When collecting work samples, as in making observations, the teacher 
Should devise a schedule in advance. This should specify the type of 
Sample to be collected as well as the time for procuring it. To select a 
Sample after it is finished simply because it is a “good example” is not 
indefensible; these make excellent supplements to the systematic samples. 
They can be properly interpreted, however, only in comparison with the 
Standards established by the planned series. 

If work samples show no more than what was being done at a certain 
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time, much of their usefulness has been lost. Where one period can be 
compared with another, the value of the samples will be greatly en- 
hanced since the comparison will reveal the development of the child’s 
ability over that period of time. 

Work samples will also be more meaningful if they are collected from 
several fields. Art work is often saved, as are poor arithmetic papers. 
When these can be compared with samples of handwriting, language 
usage, spelling, and other productions, the picture of the child’s ability 
is enlarged. In building a case history, one teacher hit upon the idea of 
making a tape recording of the child while he was reading. This novel 
sample of the work done by the child served the specific purpose very 
well and proved to be a valuable corroboration of other evidence, While 
this type of material would not be helpful in all situations, it illustrates 
the role that teacher ingenuity can play in developing useful guidance 
materials from the daily classwork of the child. 

Work samples will often require judgment in order to be properly 
used. Both parents and teachers will want to know how a sample of the , 
child’s efforts compares with other efforts that he has made, as well as 
with similar work done by other children. The question can be answered 
in terms of the progress that has been made since the previous time and 
can be shown by comparing the two samples. Since schools now are 
segregated on an age-grade basis, the same question must be asked in 
terms of the achievements expected or commonly found in that particu- 
lar grade. To show this, the teacher will have to collect samples of work 
from the other pupils, and devise a rough scale against which the work 
of any particular child may be judged. It will be essential that the full 
range of productions be included, not just a few samples selected from 
the better pupils. Choosing the best may present a more dramatic com- 
parison, but it is unfair and will contribute little to the proper under- 
standing of the individual child or of his problems. 

Whenever work samples are collected, either 
gram or in building a case record, the te 
name. In its place, he should 


ment will limit the samples which can be 
mple, it would be inappropriate 
-grade child if the major content 
assignment to help him to learn 
i ally be necessary to plan the sample 
material carefully, 


Many workers find it helpful to instruct the 


| 
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While a rough scale can easily be devised for work samples, there are 
a number of scales standardized on large populations that may be useful. 
These scales have been used for many years in judging art work and 
handwriting. As with any device for measuring the ability or achieve- 
ment of a pupil, a wise teacher will carefully compare the standardizing 
group with the class he is scaling. 


SUMMARY 


In order to discover a child’s problems, the teacher will often have to 
engage in a careful, intensive, and extended study. His best tool, particu- 
larly in the preliminary stages, will be an accurate frame of reference 
for pupil behavior and achievement, developed through constant con- 
tact with a relatively homogeneous group of children. Incidental obser- 
Vations, which are largely dependent upon the sensitivity and skill of the 
teacher, will not be replaced by a planned study program, but the sys- 
tematic techniques will help him to gain objectivity in his casual obser- 
vations, 
an m many advantages to be ganeu from a systematic program 

. y. Among these 1s the development of a frame of reference 
Which will aid the teacher to conceptualize the child with whom he will 
deal as a teacher and as a guidance worker. In addition to this important 
Product, the teacher will have an excellent method for developing factual 
information and for evaluating his job as a teacher. 

The key to the profitable study of a child lies in the development and 
use of a systematic approach. Regardless of their nature, the data should 


be gathered according to a schedule, not haphazardly. Rather than having 


4 record of only those things which were strikingly different, the teacher- 
hich will provide a normal 


co a 

$ Unsclor must assemble a series of products w 
ackground against which the spectacular material can be viewed and 
r 

Properly evaluated. 


Another important rule is to maintain objectivity in all collections. 


a n may be considered objective when there would be agreement 
ong a group of well-trained persons as to their nature or content. 
ar the most easily collected data are work samples and teacher 
to paias of pupils. These can produce a wealth of helpful informa- 
jena the teacher who is willing to develop the material. School 
ent S provide another source of materials that require neither great 
te a great amount of time to acquire. 
is a the collection and analysis of data, steps must be taken 
arantee the security of the material. 
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CHAPTER THIRTEEN 


Understanding the Child’s Behavior 


While the accumulation of pupil information is a necessary first step in 
beginning a guidance program, further processing of the data is required 
before results may properly be expected. Raw data rarely will be helpful. 
Before pupil information can make a real contribution, it must be as- 
Sembled into meaningful patterns. In many ways, developing an under- 
Standing of the child’s behavior is only an extension of the collecting and 
Studying processes. 

_Since the teacher's profess 
diagnosis and treatment of the i 


ion is not primarily concerned with the 
lInesses and maldevelopments of the 
children, he need not invest great blocks of time and energy in becoming 
familiar with the many forms of abnormalities that have been identified 
and classified. On the contrary, he may expect that the vast majority of 


all serious disorders found in children will never appear in his classroom. 
233 
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Usually the major deviations will be detected and removed from the 
group by outside forces. For example, few parents attempt to enroll in 
the public schools children who are totally blind or deaf or have severe 
brain damage. Similarly, children who become seriously ill will be cared 
for in the home by the family physician. 

There remains, however, a wide range of problems commonly found 
in the elementary classroom. Also, there are numerous conditions which 
appear at first glance to be serious but are not necessarily so. For ex- 
ample, a kindergarten teacher became upset over what she termed 
“masturbation” by several of her boy pupils. The school psychologist 
observed the situation and Suggested that the teacher encourage the 
boys to visit the bathroom before she began to read to the group. Relief 
from the discomfort of a full bladder solved the problem and allowed 
the boys to enjoy the story period. 

It is important to recognize a situation that may become serious. Some 
conditions are easily remedied when identification is made during the 
early stages. Thus, a child who became anxious when he became a big 
brother benefited from the extra amount of attention from his teacher 
which helped to assure him of his personal worth. If his anxiety had not 
been resolved, it could have developed into open hostility or withdrawal. 
Uncorrected, this trend could have carried him beyond the help of a 
good guidance program and placed him in need of help from a trained 
psychotherapist. 

Another reason for early identification of potential problems is seen in 
the tendency for later, more systematic Symptoms to overshadow the 
real problem. A child who has suffered damage to his self-esteem may 
attempt to regain it through fantasy. On the surface, the teacher may 
See an active, interested pupil become indolent and lazy. Certainly the 
indolence does not Suggest that this child’s greatest need is for spontane- 
ous activity. Unless the teacher is able to identify the real need, he may 


attempt to force Participation, thereby increasing the problem instead 
of aiding in solving it. 


CAUSES AND SYMPTOMS 


In comparing patterns of observed beh 
relationships are immediately apparent. First, while there are definite 
and recognizable patterns, there is rarely a single track. One symptom 


may have a number of different causes. Conversely, One type of problem 
may produce a wide range of symptoms. 


A third-grade teacher became concerned Over the peer relations of 
one of her pupils. This boy seemed abnormally sensitive to the remarks 


avior with their causes, several 
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of his fellow pupils and would typically aggress against any child who 
did not wholeheartedly and without hesitation approve of him. As a 
result of his behavior, even though his aggressions were mostly verbal, 
few of the children would choose either to work or to play with him. 
When he complained of this to his teacher, she began to study the 
problem as a preface to providing guidance. She soon became aware 
that the boy had marked feelings of inadequacy which caused him to 
aggress whenever it seemed to him that someone was about to question 
Or criticize his abilities. 

In contrast to the symptoms of this boy 


feelings of inadequacy. She quietly withd 
eventually became so skillful at withdrawing that her teacher became 


aware of it only when he began observing her on a systematic schedule 
as part of his professional training program. 
One other contrasting case should be included with these examples. A 


sixth-grade boy, Bill, who showed definite symptoms of withdrawing 
teacher to participate. This 


study material, which indi- 


was Cheryl's reaction to her 
rew from the activities and 


from group activities, was encouraged by his 
course seemed recommended from the case- 
cated that whenever he chose to enter the activities he was enthusias- 


tically received. As the case developed, the teacher learned that Bill 
Preferred not to participate because most of the activities bored him. 
He preferred to work on his own projects which were far above the 
abilities of the other children. He accepted the loneliness as part of the 
Price for working on material that interested and stimulated him. His 
favorite project was a miniature radio station which allowed his class- 
Mates to broadcast to the surrounding rooms. 

From these cases, it can be seen that understanding the pattern of 
the relationships is far more important than merely placing a label. In 
Most of the cases that will respond to guidance from the teacher, a name 
Or label for the situation will not be necessary, nor will it contribute 
Sreatly to the teacher's comprehension of the problem. Rather than 
striving to discover a syndrome to which a name can be attached, the 
teacher should orient his study toward learning about the patterns of 
reaction and discovering causes. 

Not infrequently, the observable symptoms will be confused with the 
Cause of the behavior. There is a tendency then to treat the symptom, 
and usually this will serve only to aggravate the basic causes. Thus, the 

OY who ageressed against pupils who seemed to challenge his abilities 
Was fortunate in having a teacher who helped him to accept himself and 
his abilities. It would not have been too unusual for a teacher to have 
Punished him for his actions, using “show him how it feels” as an oper- 
ating model. This model would not have corresponded to reality since 
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his aggressions were based neither upon arrogance nor ignorance, but 
rather upon an intense fear. Punishment would have reinforced his 
belief in his inferiority and demonstrated that his fears were well 
founded. In turn, these conclusions could only have recommended still 
more vigorous defense. That is, he would have to be more hostile and 
more destructive in the future so that he would not be attacked by this 
overwhelming force. 

Another result of treating symptoms is one that can be terribly frus- 
trating to the teacher. This occurs with the child who has what may be 
termed an overdeveloped conscience; that is, a conscience which enables 
him to construe punishment for a misdeed as a transaction; he has paid 
by being punished and can thus proceed to the next misdeed without 
misgiving. Giving him poor marks for poor class work, for example, only 
affords him license to go on neglecting his lessons. That which the 
teacher did to make him uncomfortable, and thus encourage him to act 
differently, only makes him comfortable and prevents a change in his 
actions. 

There is frequent danger that treating the symptom can do harm to 
the child. For a child who has developed a pattern of withdrawal as a 
defense against a hostile world, forced participation in group activities 
can be catastrophic. The well-intentioned actions of the adult may cause 
total breakdown of the child. 

When symptoms are treated as if they were causes, a reaction must be 
expected. This can be clearly seen where the symptoms form a defense 
for the child. When his defense system is attacked, several things happen. 
First, and basic to later action, the need for a defense has been proved. 
The anxieties and fears have become a reality. As a result, the child will 
either reinforce his current defensive pattern or, if necessary, retreat to 
a stronger, less accessible position. Since symptomatic treatment is usu- 
ally designed to circumvent, inhibit, or destroy the symptom without 
improving or correcting the basic difficulty, it will almost invariably 
result in a more serious form of behavior on the part of the child. The 
child who is deprived of self-esteem because he cannot learn his spelling 
readily may aggress against a classmate. When this action is punished 
by the teacher, his self-esteem drops to an even lower level. Since he 
cannot aggress in the classroom, he may return in the evening to break 
the windows in the classroom. Following a similar pattern of shifting 
the focus, the child who is forced to Participate in Spite of his fears of 


the teacher may attempt to bolster his self-esteem by forcing younger 
children to follow his will. = 


The truly unfortunate part of such series of events is th 


tion is started, it too often spirals into still more seriou 
havior. Certainly the delinquent who destroys school pr 


at once a reac- 
s forms of be- 
operty is poten- 
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tially a more serious problem to the community than the child who fights 
against his peers. More pointedly, a bully on the playground is less easy 
to deal with and, because of the reactions of the parents, will cause the 
school staff more concern and trouble than a withdrawn child in the 
classroom. The true tragedy becomes evident when it is realized that at 
least some of these incidents could have been avoided or remedied in 
the early stages by the classroom teacher through the careful application 
of the techniques of counseling and guidance. 


CAUSE AND EFFECT 


For many people, it is comfortable to think in terms of mechanical 
models of cause and effect. They expect certain results to follow specified 
actions with machine-like precision. This conception is inadequate for 
either teaching or guidance. While some direct or convergent patterns 
may be identified, these will usually be highly complex. Furthermore, 
since they are primarily learned patterns, they are frequently altered by 
new learnings. 

The teacher may be sure that w 
tially a docile following of instruct 


hatever the behavior, whether essen- 
ion, a creative surge, or a rebellious 


attack upon the established rules and order of the classroom, it did not 
“just happen.” The behavior was the result of a definite cause or ee 
of causes. While the series of events may be in itself unimportant, as in 
a momentary exploration that carries the child from his normal patern, 
the careful observer will be able to identify the antecedents as well as 
the forces operating to return the child to his usual pattern. When : 
child who normally attended to the business of learning spent most O 
the morning talking to a friend, her teacher knew that the usual routine 
of her life had been interrupted. Rather than reacting as she did with 
the few pupils who constantly required support in order to orient ae 
attention to the classwork, the girl was given an opportunity to express 


herself to her teacher who became a sympathetic, patient listener. In a 
\ble to ventilate her feelings and return to 


few minute: irl was a 
s, the girl was a ; | fet 
al avior that was uncommon for this girl was 


work. The cause of the beh i‘ Spe 
Not the loss of interest in the work, or an assertion of individuality 


through rebellion against the classroom regime, but merely a reaction to 
an incident at home. Merely classifying and naming the behavior would 
have fallen far short of effective guidance. 7 : 
Another basic problem in understanding the causal sequence is foun 
in the tendency of some people to oversimplify, and the opposite tend- 
ency of others to make the matter unnecessarily complex. To over- 
simplify a matter can prevent the child from receiving the help that 
needs. When a child is having difficulties in learning because of a menta 
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block, to conclude that he needs only to apply himself will do little 
good. When carried into action, further drill will not overcome the diffi- 
culties because they lie in a totally different sphere. The end result will, 
at best, be further frustration for both teacher and child. 

On the other hand, an inclination to make the matter more complex 
than it really is also can prevent adequate help. The most common diffi- 
culty here arises from attempts to apply some of the highly complex 
models of psychodynamics and psychotherapy on the basis of super- 
ficial similarity in symptoms. Oversolicitous parents may react in this 
manner after reading articles in popular magazines. One school psychol- 
ogist regularly read several of these magazines in order to be able to 
discuss them with the mothers who would be calling to insist that their 
child showed exactly the same symptoms as those discussed in a certain 
article. 

Causes and channels of causal sequence are much like success and 
failure in that they are extremely personal. It would not be too far 
wrong to say that they exist only in terms of the person. Unless he re- 
lates to them and proceeds to act, it is difficult to conceive of the forces 
as being causes. 

As in all learning, it is dangerous to assume that there is a rule of 
equivalence between individuals. What may be a cause for one child will 
not affect another. Nor will two children who both respond produce the 
same behavior or acquire the same learnings. This can be seen in the 
archaic model of punishment as a method for causing children to avoid 
certain behaviors. While it was often effective on an immediate basis, 
there were also a few who learned that they did not need to be afraid 
of reprisal any more because it was not as bad as they had anticipated. 
For them, the punishment was no longer a causal force. 


ETIOLOGY 


Etiology is the stud 
greatest advantages of 
that of being able to 
knowledge of these p 
planned. 


In the elementary school, a knowledge of etiology has two important 
functions. Besides forming a basis for a classroom guidance program, it 
will be needed in discussing the case with administrators and parents. 
When all parties concerned clearly understand the sources and the 


sequence, attempts to provide help will be easier and the results will be 
enhanced. 


y of the development of sequences. One of the 
having a written record of a child’s behavior is 
trace his developmental patterns. Only from a 
atterns can an adequate guidance program be 
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Often there will be an unwillingness to accept the sequence. This will 
be true especially where the pattern of development indicates neglect or 
unwarranted interference by adults. For example, the parents of a child 
who is a chronic thumbsucker will often be totally unable to accept the 
thumbsucking as a sign of insecurity. After all, their child couldn’t 
possibly be insecure—look at all the things they provide for him! Some 
may suggest that it is only a sign that the child is hungry, while others 
regard it simply as “a habit.” These reactions indicate that the adult 
views the sequence as an indictment that will detract from his self- 
esteem; therefore, it must have some other explanation. Actually, in most 
cases, thumbsucking is a valid sign of a lack of basic security in the child. 

Similar reactions may be found where the parent has predetermined the 
destiny of the child but, unfortunately, the child is not able to meet the 
demands. Regardless of the source of the inability, whether the child 
lacks the basic ability, has become so emotionally involved that he is 
unable to use his abilities, or simply has other interests, the parent will 
resist any attempts to vary the course which has been selected for the 
child. 

Another difficulty in studying problem patterns is inadequate under- 
Standing of the terms used. Thus, while it is justifiable to say that all 
children need love and that it is practically impossible to love a child too 
much, yet it can also be said that a mother loved her child too much and 
spoiled him, or prevented him from achieving social and personal matu- 
rity. These statements are obviously inconsistent unless the definition of 
“love” changes from an affectional acceptance to a matter of domination 


and service. 


COMMON PROBLEMS 


While a large percentage of the children exhibiting major pathologies, 
Or serious deviations from the normal, will have been removed from the 
group found in the average classroom, there will remain a large number 
of problems among the members of the class. Fortunately, many of these 
are best handled through the guidance services. It will not be possible to 
examine all these problems or to treat any of them exhaustively. To do 
so would require several volumes. Rather, under each problem, a few of 
the major vectors will be presented. 


Dishonesty 

Contrary to popular belief, honesty is not a trait. Neither is dishon- 
esty. Whether a child’s behavior is termed honest or dishonest will be 
dependent far more upon forces within the situation than upon forces 
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within the child. While adults have traditionally been concerned over 
the possibility of dishonesty becoming habitual or developing into be- 
havior traits, they should have been far more concerned over the forces 
which resulted in the dishonest act. In the classroom, the teacher must 
often handle several varieties of dishonesty. 

Stealing. Few schools are able to Operate a full academic year 
without receiving reports of stealing. As teachers know, not all these 
reports are valid. In more than one case, the article has been misplaced 
or lost. Frequently an accusation of Stealing is based upon a personal 
animosity and the accuser’s inability to locate an article. Certainly, in 
this situation, there is a need for guidance, because of the intense feelings 
that lead to making a serious charge against a fellow pupil without suffi- 
cient evidence. 

One form of Stealing can be seen in the child who takes things that 
appeal to him. Unconsciously he has assumed that the possession of such 
articles will bring him prestige. Thus, a boy may take the pocket knife 
of a person he admires even though he already owns a knife that is just 
as good. He imputes the characteristics that he admires to ownership 
of the knife. Since he feels that he will enhance his own prestige and 
personal stature by acquiring these characteristics, he feels it essential 
to possess the knife. 

Only rarely will a child in today’s schools steal because he is really 
in need. Even in relatively unprosperous areas, the basic necessities are 
fairly well provided. The motive of need is so rare that it must be viewed 
as an oddity. Similarly, Stealing for revenge or to deprive another child 
will not be commonly seen in the elementary grades. The revenge motive 
usually does not develop until much later, 

Lying. From one point of view, all children are chronic liars. But 
adults, viewed from the same position, would have to bear the same 


label. Unlike Stealing, lying is a common Practice among elementary 
school children. 


At one extreme is an action that is quite without evil intent—state- 
ments that are the result of the child’s inability to distinguish reality 
from fantasy. A first-grade teacher noted a strange parallel between a 
boy’s report of his adventures and the incidental remarks of the other 
children concerning a popular television Program. By being a careful 
observer, the teacher learned that the other children were quite aware 
of the situation. The boy borrowed freely from a number of sources for 
his adventures. He often became So involved in them that he himself had 
difficulty telling where reality ended and fantasy began. This process is 
similar to the one in which younger children have mythical friends and 


pets, creatures which, incidentally, are Occasionally revived during the 
first years of school. 
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Although many adults would not view this form of fabrication as lying, 
it does have a number of characteristics that suggest that the child could 
benefit from guidance. As typified in the case presented, the child relies 
upon fictions to build his self-esteem when he should base it upon his 
abilities and actions. Furthermore, whenever an individual has difficulty 
distinguishing fact from fiction, he could probably benefit from a re- 
Orientation. Reorienting must be done frequently with children, and in 
some cases, with adults as well. While there can be definite gains and 
enjoyment from momentary identifications with stories, drama, and 
other forms of creative art, it is necessary for the mental health of the 
person that he retain the ability to distinguish the borderline between 
these activities and his daily life. 

Most adults would require a motive of intent or personal gain in ad- 
dition to the dilution of the truth before they would call it lying. Ac- 
tually, the teller of tales, regardless of age, receives a tremendous 
personal dividend of attention from not adhering to the actual facts. 

Generally speaking, lying among elementary school children can be 
traced to two major causes. In the first category, which accounts for 
Perhaps the greatest number, are those children who lie because they 
are frightened. They dare not be truthful. Consider the desperate situ- 
ation in which a third-grade boy finds himself when, through sheer 
exertion and overachievement, he has managed to earn compliments 
from teachers and from his family for two years by staying in the “first 
group.” Now he has reached the point where he is no longer able to 
keep up. Since he is not allowed to drop back gracefully to a pace that 
iS More suitable to his developmental pattern, he must be dishonest. 
Eventually, he will be placed in a position where he must either lie and 
Cheat or expose himself to recrimination and loss of the prestige for 
which he worked so hard and long. 

In these cases of lying, as in many other incidents in the elementary 
School, the action which is disapproved could easily be prevented by 
avoiding situations in which the child must make an immediate and ir- 
refutable choice. If he does not have to take a stand, he can change to 
a More profitable operation with ease and without a loss of prestige. 

hus, guidance may consist of leading him into a new orientation rather 
than pushing him into a predetermined pattern. 

In the upper elementary years, the second major classification will 
Occasionally be encountered—the child who willfully and purposely 
fabricates in order to gain his ends. This is the case that the classroom 
teacher visualizes when he thinks of children who are problems because 
they tell lies, Nearly all these children will show a fairly uniform history. 
Over a period of years, usually accompanied by a marginal level of 
achievement, they have been taught that there is profit in lying. They 
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reason that the worst result which could occur will occur anyway, and by 
lying there is at least a chance to avoid it. Since things can’t get worse, 
taking the chance is justified. This is a real challenge for the teacher- 
counselor. Since it is punitive methods that have been the primary cause 
of these situations, further punishment cannot be expected to solve the 
problem. 

In this situation can be seen one of the basic operations in learning 
patterns of dishonesty. Both the relative frequency of the unpleasant 
outcome and the anticipation of pleasure or success play an important 
role. Few dishonest acts are attempted without an intense emotional 
accompaniment. Thus, the results will be quickly and easily learned. In 
most situations where there is a choice between actions, the immediacy 
of rewards has an interesting and important relation to the child’s con- 
ception of time. Usually, the rewards for dishonesty are in the immediate 
future. By taking the article, he has it now; by denying the truth, he is 
relieved of immediate unpleasantness or rejection by the adult. Honesty, 
on the other hand, will all too often require a waiting period before the 
reward is received. Since young children cannot comprehend postpone- 
ment to the distant future, there will appear to be little reward or re- 
inforcement for honest actions, whereas a dishonest act usually will 
present an immediate reward. 

Cheating. Perhaps the most irritating form of dishonesty in the 
classroom is cheating on lessons. It is obvious that the child who cheats 
is not particularly concerned with the content of the lesson. He is con- 
cerned with gaining the rewards offered for the lesson’s completion or 
with avoiding the punishment for not doing it. Here, the obvious solution 
is for the teacher to develop the child’s interest in the material rather 
than applying extrinsic stimulations, Following this, the child must be 
accepted with the abilities that he has, and not be forced to attempt what 
he cannot achieve. Cheating will nearly always indicate a definite lack 
of self-esteem. Thus, the child may be able to benefit from guidance 
from his teacher. An acceptance of him, with all his inabilities, will often 
be sufficient help for the present problem. 

As a general rule, in dealing with dishonesty the te 
cially careful to set a good example. Unkept promi 
the child a value in dishonesty. While some child 
their parents frequently resort to “white lies” and other minor acts of 
dishonesty, the teacher, especially in conducting the classroom, must 


carefully, unremittingly, and clearly show the long-range benefits of 
honesty. 


To conclude this brief discussion 
teacher must recognize and remain 


acher must be espe- 
ses may indicate to 
ren are aware that 


» it can be pointed out that the 
sensitive to those cases in which 
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the home or the neighborhood culture of the child accepts, or even 
recommends, dishonesty. Where the child is a member of a cultural 
group that maintains such a deviant view, and there are many of them, 
especially in larger cities, he must define clearly the rules which the child 
is expected to follow in the classroom. He must also take steps to al- 
leviate any cultural conflict that may result from imposing such a double 
standard upon the child. 


Laziness 

At one time or another, every teacher becomes concerned over a 
child who does not do his work. At first, it would seem that he needs to 
be stimulated or motivated, but attempts to do this indicate that these 
efforts long since reached the point of diminishing returns. 

In some cases, it develops that the child is distracted by other prob- 
lems. Particularly when these are of a personal nature, it is possible for 
them to overwhelm the stimulations of the classroom. Until this child is 
able to resolve his problems, attempts to stimulate him toward other 
material will not be highly successful. When this is the case, support 
from the teacher will often be a useful base for guidance. Freedom and 
safety to ventilate his troubles must be established first. 

Another difficulty that may result in an inactive pattern of behavior 
occurs when a child is not ready for the activity at the time it is intro- 
duced, While this reaction is widely recognized in relation to learning to 
read, it is a factor in every new learning. The exact nature of readiness 
must be specified before appropriate actions can be designated. Gen- 
erally speaking, rather than press further in instruction, the child should 
use some time to gain experience with the new concepts and activities. 
y relating them to known materials, as in the 


Usually, this can be done b he i : 
example of reading, where the recognition of word forms is built upon 


picture recognition. 
Finally, the most common case, and one not unrelated to the others, 


is found in the child who has been forced to cover too much material 
too rapidly. In effect, he is exhausted and wants to rest for a while. Since 
resting is pleasant after the overstrenuous, overextended activity, it may 
perseverate for a while. If it attracts attention and the pupil is put under 
pressure to extend himself still further, it can become a habit pattern. 
This presents a most difficult case for the teacher-counselor since the 
final goal is one that the pupil does not desire. Rather than work di- 
rectly toward the goal, the teacher must deal with the lesser difficulties 
as perceived by the child. As these problems are met, and with appropri- 
ate shifts in the emphasis of the teaching, there will be opportunity for 
more directed guidance. This will develop because a healthy child can- 
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not remain inactive and uninterested. Once he no longer has to fight for 
the right to rest or to work at his own optimal rate, he will become re- 
ceptive to suggestions and to attractive instructional materials. 


Withdrawal 


In many ways the superficial behavior of the withdrawn child will 
resemble that of the lazy child. However, this will be apparent primarily 
in group activities. Although he may be unwilling to work with the 
group, usually he will be willing to work alone. Since he does not wish 
to attract attention to himself, he will usually, unlike the lazy child, com- 
plete a good portion of his work. When he is expected to work as a 
member of a team or to present material to the class, however, he will 
do everything possible to be unavailable. Typically, he will be a good 
worker on a committee as long as someone else will make the presenta- 
tion to the class and the group is willing to allow him to work alone on 
one small part. In most cases, the withdrawn child fears comparison 
with the other children. When comparison is inevitable, he may become 
frantic in his attempts to assure a favorable comparison. He may become 
aggressively defensive long before any actual threat develops. While 
basically he is in need of reassurance of his personal worth and of sup- 
port in critical situations, he may not be able to accept them if they are 
given too directly. A subtle structuring of incidents to increase his self- 
esteem can contribute to his ability to accept more direct guidance 
activities. 

Because of the uncommunicative nature of the withdrawn child and 
of his peculiar attempts at adjustment, it is easy to underestimate the 
seriousness of the difficulty. As a result, caution is always advisable. The 
depth and violence of feelings that emerge as such a child begins to relate 
to the teacher-counselor is always startling. It is not unusual for the 
teacher to be unaware that the child has noticed many of the interactions. 
The strength and intensity of his feelings about them may come as a 
shock to the teacher since they have been so successfully sheltered be- 
hind quiet surface behavior. While a ventilation of these feelings is es- 


sential, great skill in counseling may be needed to provide proper re- 
orientation for the child. 


Fatigue 


When a child is exhausted, he cannot be expected to work up to his 
optimum. While the problem may appear simple, there are a number of 
complicating factors that often make it a difficult one. It is only rarely 
that it can be solved by merely providing the child with the time to rest. 


Usually it will require helping him to acquire new attitudes and aiding 
him in accepting his situation. 
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While the habit patterns in the home may seem to encourage irregular 
and seemingly inappropriate hours for the child, this in itself may be a 
result rather than a cause. In many cases, it will be necessary to work 
with the parents as well as with the child. Often it will develop that the 
regulations governing resting and bedtime are a good reflection of the 
general operation of the home. Unless there is concern and care over 
the person of the child, there is little hope for specific regulations such 
as those that provide for rest. 

Another common pattern, especially since the advent of television, is 
the manipulation of bedtime hours as a form of disciplinary control in 
the home. Unfortunately, through such a use, going to bed becomes 
punishment and is to be avoided. Thus, the child is placed in a position 
in which he is not allowed to get his rest since the goal is to stay up late. 

Equally treacherous, is the requirement of a bedtime that is too rigid. 
When it becomes an end in itself, it can be the basis of a conflict between 
parent and child which leads to other difficulties. Where the parent is 
successful in enforcing a rigid schedule, the child will be deprived of 
much of his spontancity. 

There are other facets to the problem. Often inadequate nutrition will 
manifest itself in a need for more rest. Physiological conditions, such 
as hypothyroidism, may also produce a chronically tired child. As in 
other matters, the teacher must explore the case carefully rather than 
assume that the obvious symptom, in this case, fatigue, must be the result 
of a certain set of events such as an improper bedtime. Many children 
are able to get sufficient rest although they follow a highly irregular 
schedule of rest and sleep. 

In considering fatigue, it must be recognized that conflict may be a 
more important cause than continuous activity. When a child’s life al- 
lows him but little respite from mental conflict, he may be chronically 
tired without expending excessive physical energy and in spite of ade- 
quate hours of rest. Because of these relationships among the child’s 
functionings, the teacher can often help him to gain physical rest through 
reducing his personal conflicts. 

The teacher who carefully studies a series of individual children will 
soon realize that the time available to a child for rest and the amount of 
rest that he gets may be two different amounts. Adults have no monopoly 
upon sleepless or restless nights. 


Absenteeism 

Every classroom has children who are frequently absent and those who 
are chronically tardy. Among the absent are those with acceptable rea- 
sons and those without. While some people feel that the child who is 
frequently absent because of illness may be more “sick of school” than 
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“sick of body,” such a conclusion should not be made without valid 
evidence. Certainly in many cases, the child misses school primarily 
because he does not care to be there. He may actually generate a fever 
or an upset stomach, he may simply feign one or the other, or he may 
become truant. The causes may range from fear of school, through active 
dislike, to sheer boredom. In these problems, the answer lies as much 
in the operation of the classroom as in the manipulation of the child’s 
anticipations. Little learning can be expected from children who have 
strong negative feelings about their school experiences. At least for these 
children, it is not a harmonious classroom. 

The attitude of the child toward his classroom is not based solely 
upon the nature of the operation. As a result of outside forces, he may 
arrive at school so fearful that he will not be able to realize the actual 
climate of the room. This is often true of the withdrawn child. In one 
case, a small boy had been repeatedly told by his parents that when 
he entered school he would not be allowed to behave “like that.” 
Fortunately, his first teacher was skillful and managed to convince him 
that, contrary to his expectations, teachers were not completely un- 
reasonable. However, it can be expected that a child who has had an 
unfortunate experience with one teacher is likely to be apprehensive of 
succeeding teachers. 

Often the habits of the child are a reflection of the attitudes of the 
parents. If punctuality is foreign to the home, the child will frequently 
be tardy. By the same tule, where the parents are adamant on the points 
of punctuality and attendance, the child may have difficulty in develop- 
ing a sensible attitude toward these requirements. Tardiness is often the 
result of causes similar to those for absences. Children who are in- 
terested and active in the classroom proceedings will generally be pres- 
ent and on time. 

There are, on the other hand, many children who have an abnormal 
fear of missing school or of being late. These co: 
often be in greater need of guid 


Overidentification with Adult 


Most groups will have at least one child who seems to do all things 
well. Apparently he lives only to please adults. 
In spite of his complete conformance, such 


a child will often leave 
the observant adult with a feeling that things are 


so right that something 


— i 
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must be wrong. Even in creative or spontaneous activities, he is able to 
do just what pleases the adult most. Often it can be suspected that this 
child has totally denied his own individuality in favor of the model sug- 
gested by the adults. With a high degree of identification, it is almost 
impossible to know that he is not really and truly operating at a very 
high level of efficiency. The difference is noticeable when his develop- 
mental patterns, especially in his social relations with his peers, is com- 
pared with the usual and expected forms. If he is accepted, and has no 
More than the usual difficulties with his age mates, chances are that all 
is well. In the case where social relations are absent, or marked by a 
total absence of strife, the teacher-counselor will do well to look further 
to see if the child has a life of his own or if he lives, exists, and acts only 
at the behest of the adults around him. 

Because of the completeness of identification, the child may not be 
amenable to guidance. Where he is entirely satisfied, the absence of 
conflict will prevent an opening for the teacher to provide counseling or 


Other forms of guidance. 


Disrespect for Authority 

At one time, an important part of a child’s training was focused upon 
developing in him a respect for authority. The absence of this trait will 
nearly always be lamented by a certain group of adults. In the modern 
World, a blind, unreasoned respect for authority is not considered a par- 
ticularly desirable goal. Properly, respect should be based upon under- 
Standing, not fear, and it cannot be realized unless it is reciprocated. 
For an adult to demand more than this of a child is for him to indicate 
his own lack of self-esteem. 

When a child defies the obvious and generally accepted authorities, a 
Careful study will usually show that he has suffered what he perceives to 
be an injustice and is now striving to rebuild his self-esteem by refuting 
the source of order and direction in the classroom. Thus, if the injustices 
arose from his peers, he is placing himself in a position superior to a 
force which they respect. If his frustration originated from the teacher, 
he may be making a valiant frontal attack even though it is doomed to 
failure, Such valor will often be recognized by his peers. As often as not, 
the incident would appear insignificant to an outside, objective observer, 
but this does not reduce its potency. 

Another difficulty is that for most children, the teacher is a symbol of 
all adult authority. Thus, by being classed with all other adults, but 
being available because of his extended contact with the child, he will 


be faced with reactions that were founded far from his classroom. By 


this same process of generalization of learning, an unfortunate experi- 
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ence with one teacher may be the antecedent of difficulties with all suc- 
ceeding teachers. 

The teacher who attempts to break the chain may have a thankless 
job. The basic procedure in the attempt to do it is first to allow a 
ventilation of feelings to expose the causes of the outbursts. This may 
be one of the most difficult tasks in guidance for the teacher, since the 
incident will often occur in front of the class at a moment when the in- 
Structional sequence and time seem critical. Thus the teacher will be 
faced simultaneously with the requirement to discharge his professional 
responsibility toward the group and also with an Opportunity to help 
one child with a personal problem. The potential is not equal since he 
can easily carry the majority of the group in the learning program but 
may actually have but a slender chance of generating a favorable re- 
sponse in the defiant child. Luckily, it is not Strictly an either-or proposi- 
tion. The least he can do is to deal with the child so that the group 
instruction can be resumed. More profitably, through careful handling, 
he can avoid doing further damage to the child’s emotional structure. 
Adroit manipulation at the moment may succeed in setting the stage for 
effective guidance at a more appropriate time. 


Disrespect for Property 


No evidence is as clear an indication that reactions occur on a 
number of levels as is the destruction of school property. On the one 
extreme is the child who Surreptitiously scratches a desk, while at the 
other end of the scale is the vandal who may brazenly do thousands of 
dollars worth of damage in a few minutes. Typically, the child who 
damages Property has many of the same characteristics as the child who 
insistently denies the accepted authority. He is merel 
his activities, nor is he as willing to take a stand. 

Many school administrators have learned that prompt repair of minor 
damages is the best method for avoiding further assault. Since the sur- 
reptitious destroyer is essentially fearful, he is more likely to increase 
damage than to initiate ‘it, 

The destruction of property will often be symbolic aggression against 
the bureaucracy of the school. While it may not be safe to verbalize the 


feelings, they may be dissipated through a variety of minor attacks upon 
the physical plant. 


y not as obvious in 


ng of paint, scribbling in books, cutting 

alls are usually amenable to guidance. 
ction will be most helpful. As a part 
ation of feelings and 
a person, despite his 
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feelings and actions. Furthermore, he must be helped to gain under- 
standing, which will result in a reorientation of his feelings. Since the 
destruction is usually symbolic aggression, the teacher-counselor must 
expect intense and violent feelings if successful ventilation is to be 
achieved. $ 

The cases of major vandalism, while having a similar functioning, are 
complicated because they commonly go beyond the domain of the 
teacher. The greater the destruction, the more necessary it becomes for 
other agencies to be involved. Each time another outside agency is 
brought in, the teacher will be in a poorer position to help the child 
and the need for referral will be made more acute. 


Cruelty 
ated to the destruction of property. Aggression 


Cruelty is closely rel 
n of feelings but a less 


against a living thing is a more direct expressio; 


accurately oriented method. 
While it is often true that the child who is cruel has never experienced 


the pain which he inflicts, forcing pain upon him will do little to help 
him. Generally speaking, the cruel child is akin to both the destroyer of 
property and the child who can directly defy authority, except that he is 
able to vent his aggressions upon living creatures rather than limiting it 
to inanimate objects. While most cruelty will fall in the same category 
as property destruction, the special case of aggressions by boys against 
girls should be mentioned. Over many years, the research has continued 
to show that the school is much better matched to the developmental 
patterns of girls than to those of boys. Boys will trail girls by almost 
two years in their ability to master academic learnings, and yet they are 
expected to compete. Since the comparisons will usually be unfavorable 
to the boys, some negative feelings should be expected. Even those few 
who are able to keep up must demonstrate their masculinity by behavior 
similar to that of the majority of their peer group. When, as often hap- 
pens, the activities of masculine protest are punished, the resulting 
feelings must be dissipated through other channels. Since boys will 
Usually be physically superior to girls because of their higher level of 
activity, if not because of maturation, and since the culture will tolerate 
a certain amount of aggression against the female, much of it will be 
expressed in teasing, snowballing, and other aggressive activities that 
merely border upon cruelty. There are, of course, limits which may not 
be exceeded. 

A special form of cruelty is seen in the activities of the bully. While 
the basic operation is similar, there is a major difference. The bully is 
willing to take a small risk by acting against a person who may fight 
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back or at least can report the incident to the adult in authority. It is 
a greater risk than that taken by the child who tortures animals and 
insects. The scale of aggression may be conceived as reaching from the 
child who can directly vent his frustrations against the authoritarian 
figure, through the bully who selects a target that may not retaliate di- 
rectly, to the child who dares not even experience his feelings but simply 
withdraws. In fact, it is not unusual for the withdrawn child to explore 
destruction and cruelty as he is freed from his inhibitions and is allowed 
to live a more creative, Spontaneous life. It is during this period that 
active guidance and individual counseling by the teacher are most useful 
and necessary. 

Often children are able to compartmentalize their lives and to demon- 
Strate almost contrary behaviors in significantly different situations. 
Thus, a third-grade teacher was surprised to learn that a girl whom she 
considered well-behaved and interested in her work at school was ex- 
tremely cruel to the younger children at home. When split patterns like 
this are observed, they usually serve to indicate where the child feels 
that he may safely express his feelings. When the child is relatively 
spontaneous, his actions can also show the area of frustration. When 
he is inhibited in one environment, he may ventilate in the safer one. In 
extreme cases, he will create a world of his own in which he rules 
despotically and into which he can withdraw when reality becomes too 
great a threat. 

The bully often finds his world among the younger children. Here he 
can be supreme. When an adult steps in to settle a matter, he will usually 
perceive this as verification of his conviction that a person shows his 
power with those who are weaker. He seeks to overpower the younger 
children just as the adult overpowers him. This logic can be seen in the 
dialogue of children at play: “I’m the Mama and you're the little boy so 
I got to spank you.” Parallel wording often can be heard among children 
playing school. These remarks do not necessarily reflect the attitude or 
the actions of the adults but rather the expectations of the child. 


Limit Testing 
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he will interject his belief or opinion. Similarly, the frightened child who 
learns that he can fight back effectively will often be engaged in a whole 
series of brawls. 

This same phenomenon can be seen early in the school year. The 
braver children will push very hard to see just how far they can go with 
a new teacher. The quieter ones will try to learn from the experiences of 
the more brash. Unfortunately, the inhibited child will not learn from 
these interactions but remains certain that sooner or later the teacher 
will assert his authority upon the others with a vengeance. During the 
school year, most teachers find it necessary to have periods of retrench- 
ment in which they redefine the limits of behavior for their group. Even 
though these limits do not approach the level which the withdrawn child 
anticipated, they do reinforce his beliefs. 

The teacher-counselor will find it necessary to vary the limits. When 
this is done, whether as a liberalization for encouraging the explorations 
of a suppressed child or as a careful delineation for the child who pos- 
Sesses inadequate controls over his own behavior, the teacher may expect 
a period of reaction. As the child discovers the new limits, he will 
nearly always experiment to see if they are firm. In doing this, he will 
usually provide a way to “save face” in case his experiment should fail. 
This must be allowed. In fact, for the naive child who is enjoying his 
first free exploration the teacher may have to provide an escape since 
he will not have provided one for himself. Severity at infraction of the 
new limits can cause him to return to his private world feeling defeated 
as a person. 

Children who have never accepted the set standards of behavior may 
be extremely clever at working around the new limits. They will also 
have many methods of escape when the line is drawn. Often they will put 
the matter on a personal basis and accuse the teacher of disliking them 
personally or discriminating against them. Consistency, fairness, and 
firmness are needed in addition to acceptance and reassurance, This can 
be the most difficult work in counseling. Ideally, rather than take the role 
of critic, the teacher-counselor will lead the child toward questioning 
his own behavior. In this way, the teacher will not be placed in a de- 
fensive position but rather can actually continue to encourage the child 


toward his own goals. 


Overidentification with the Group 

In later elementary years, the children will begin to show an obvious 
Tesponse to pressures from their peers. Usually this will first arise as a 
problem at about the fourth-grade level. When a child feels that he must 
do as the group dictates, he has taken a step toward adulthood in that 
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he no longer accepts the word of the adult as the only and final law. 
During the ensuing years, he will vacillate often and finally arrive at a 
maturity where he no longer accepts the law of the crowd but is able 
to make and abide by his own decisions. It is rarely that a child is able 
to take the final step without the preceding ones, which will require 
him to become addicted to the fads and revolutions of the teens. In many 
ways, this is a form of exploring for new limits when the old ones have 
become obsolete. The power of group culture can be seen in the change 
in attitude of children toward teachers and grades. It is almost as difficult 
to be liked by the children when teaching the transition years of upper 
elementary and junior high school as it is to be disliked by them during 
the early primary years. About this same time, grades and report cards 
cease to be effective motivators for many children. It is also interesting 
that parents seem to lose interest in the activities of the schools at about 
this time. 

The child who completely submerges himself in the group may ac- 
tually be beyond the reach of the teacher-counselor. He has, in effect, 
completely transferred his self-esteem and personal feclings to the group. 
Until he is once again able to identify himself as an individual separate 
from the group, there is little that can affect him in his development as 
a person. 

Equally desperate is the child who is unable to identify with the 
group. If he is truly oblivious of it, he may always remain an outsider. 
These few persons will often go through life unable to comprehend the 
emotional involvements, the goals, and the desi 
by the generation in which they live, 

In a third category is the child who has identified with the group but 
is not accepted by it. His position is probably the most painful. While 
a preliminary rejection is commonly the initiation to acceptance, the 
spirit involved is quite different from a continuin, 
speaking, the child who would be willi 
join a group but is continually rejecte 
is to resolve the conflicts between his a 


The needed help may be available only through a referral since provid- 


ing him with a substitute activity may do more harm than good by 


nd causing him to withdraw from the area. 


res commonly accepted 


Lack of Time Concepts 
Many good programs will fail u 
sity for a proper approach to the time factor. Children do not h 
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form to the schedule. It will generally be accurate to say that during the 
primary years, the child does not have a working concept of time. For 
him there is the immediate surrounded by a vague area representing the 
future and the past. Until the child learns to define this area more 
clearly, an hour, a day, and a year are much alike since they are all 
indefinite. 

This insensitivity to the adult concept of time can be developed into a 

fine weapon for the child to use against the adults. He can usually out- 
wait them. He can irritate, if not actually punish them, by ignoring the 
schedule which they have devised. Simple procrastination is an effective 
form. With an adult who has a high regard for punctuality, a dilatory 
response can be acutely provoking. In this way the child can often com- 
pletely outmaneuver the adult. 
. While the teacher may plan his work in terms of six weeks or more 
in advance, he must remember that for the child this is an impossibility. 
He is unable to plan, even in terms of next week, nor is he able to 
comprehend examples taken from the past. Many of the vague phrases 
that adults use to indicate their concepts of time have little or no mean- 
ing for the children in the lower elementary grades. For example, one 
little girl whose mother always said to her, “Soon we must go,” or, “It 
will be time for your nap soon,” had found a perfect rejoinder, “But 
this isn’t soon, Mother!” 

Time becomes an important factor in guidance in another way. In 
Many cases, the initiation of a guidance program will have to await a 
spontaneous activity on the part of the child. Until he does something 


of his own volition, there is little that the teacher can do to help him. 


When steps are taken to force him to act, he can escape the responsi- 


bility for the action since it really was not his. 


Lack of Self-direction 

With a child who is unable to express, or even to recognize, his true 
feelings, the absence of direction may aggravate his feelings of insecurity. 
Because the child has overidentified with the adult, he expects that the 
adult will direct his activities. When this direction does not come, the 
child’s security will be shaken. When, by refusing to direct the child’s 
activities, the teacher-counselor uses waiting as a technique, he may 
expect that, momentarily, the child may dislike him intensely. He may 
be unable to explain his feelings, although he may invent stories as an 
attempt to do so. Nor will he be able to explain that he likes the teacher 
again after he has learned to operate under the new system. 

Once the child commits himself to action, the guidance worker can 
Only help him to establish a new security system that is based upon good 
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mental hygiene. The resulting relation between the child and his teacher 
will be far superior to the old one. 

For many of the same reasons, some children will actually fear 
accomplishment. Since a completed Project is a commitment for which 
they are responsible, and on which they will be judged, they simply do 
not finish. As early as the fourth grade, some children learn to do only 
what is done by the rest of the group and never to hand their work 
in early but rather to wait until it can be hidden among the other 
papers. 

Once the child has taken action toward self-direction, the teacher can 
guide him to a more realistic assessment of himself and his abilities. As 
this work progresses, the teacher must expect regressions. Typically, a 
child encouraged by a small success will tush wildly at a task that is too 
large and too difficult for him. While failure is just as important as suc- 
cess in developing an accurate estimate of abilities, the teacher-counselor 
must prevent it from being a disaster. The failure must be recognized 
as a failure at this particular task, which was too difficult, and not gen- 
eralized as a failure of the child. 

When a child begins to act spontaneously, he will often begin at a 
very low level. While it may be explained that he must begin at the level 
where he last acted creatively, this is not too precise a measure. Since 
it will usually be at a low level, he will at times encounter ridicule from 
Persons who are unaware of the situation. In One case, a sixth-grade 


parents were pleased 
about her work. They 


were obviously shocked when they heard a description of the project in 


clay and scorned it as “kindergarten stuff.” Pat 
project and refused to attempt anything “ 


In guidance work, as in teaching, the teacher must not base all judg- 


Onditions have been develop- 
in a matter of months, While 


sion may lie dormant for years and then 
A gesture, a word, or even something as 
start producing results after many years. 

Guidance, to be effective, mus 
To veneer acceptable behavior 


suddenly begin proving helpful. 
amorphous as an attitude may 


t deal with basic causes of behavior. 
without adjusting the basic difficulties, 
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can have little permanent effect. Nearly always it will be more profitable 
to build a firm base, even though there is little observable or measurable 
profit at the time, than to produce changes in surface behavior that are 
never incorporated into the child’s personal organization. 

Since this work requires manipulation of the basic factors in the 
personal organization of the individual, the teacher-counselor can easily 
overextend himself. He must never forget that his first job is to teach 
the group. When he becomes a servant of a few, he largely fails in his 
duty. By spending a major share of his time with children whose prob- 
lems are advanced, he may allow the problems of a more normal child 
to develop to a degree that will require therapy. In addition, he will have 
neglected his teaching duties. However, an understanding of the child’s 
behavior is essential before a decision is made either to refer him to 
another person or agency Or to provide help for him within the class- 
room. 


SUMMARY 


For pupil information to be useful in guidance, it must be organized 
to reveal meaningful patterns. In organizing this information, however, 
one must recognize that in human behavior there will rarely be a single 
track of symptoms and cause. A child’s withdrawal from the activities of 
the classroom, for example, may indicate a range of causes. At one ex- 
treme, the child may fear entering the activity, while at the other, he may 
choose not to enter because he would be bored. Treating the symptoms 
will rarely help the causes, and in some cases will even aggravate the 
situation. The relation of cause and effect is highly complex and will 
often require long and careful study in order to understand it. 

Merely placing a label upon a child’s behavior, or upon the child, will 
do little to help him. The teacher is not a diagnostician of mental illness. 

Etiology is the study of the development of sequences. A knowledge 
of these patterns will aid the teacher-counselor in planning programs to 
help the child and will assist in securing the cooperation and backing of 
administrators and parents. 


While most children with major deviations will be removed from the 


group, there are still a number of common behavior problems which 
the teacher must face every day. In this work, careful collection and 
study of data will indicate the basic patterns. Once these are known, the 
teacher-counselor will usually be able to help the child. 

In providing guidance, the teacher must be aware of the child’s con- 
cept of time. Since this is different from the concept held by the adults, 


it can be used as a weapon against them. 
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Spontaneous action by the child is a prerequisite for effective guidance. 
Until he acts, there is little that can be done to help him. 

The gains from guidance may not be obvious at once. They may lie 
dormant for many years before their full impact is realized. 

In anticipating guidance activities for a problem child, the teacher 
must so regulate his own time that while trying to help one child, he does 
not neglect his teaching duties or the welfare of the group. 
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CHAPTER FOURTEEN 


Providing Guidance through 


Classroom Activities 


Throughout the preceding chapters, many activities have been mentioned 
as methods of providing guidance for individual children or for small 
groups. These have been explained in terms of specific problems or in 
relation to particular behavior patterns. In the present chapter, an at- 
tempt will be made to summarize these activities in order to help the 
teacher recognize the many provisions he can make for guiding children 
within the boundaries of the classroom. 

These activities must be planned in addition to teaching, which re- 
mains the primary duty of the teacher and the focus of the classroom. 
Where guidance is needed in order to allow a child to participate success- 
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fully in the learning activities, the teacher may be justified in manipulat- 
ing the time, provided that he does not encroach upon the instructional 
time due the rest of the class. The decision must be made on the basis 


of the needs of the group and the availability of time to assist the in- 
dividual. 


INDIVIDUAL GUIDANCE ACTIVITIES 


Many activities that may be used to assist children in meeting their 
problems are confined by their nature to individual application. Some 
of these activities are time-consuming, while in others the child, once he 
has been started, will be able to work alone, making only minor de- 
mands upon the teacher’s time. 


Bibliotherapy 


Bibliotherapy is a broad term applied to a number of processes in 
which books are used to help children resolve their problems. In prac- 
tice, results may range from giving information to providing symbolic 
activity. At its best, bibliotherapy is probably a special form of giving 
information. This will place a stringent limit upon it since there is not 
an inexhaustible supply of books that will give the child the complex 
information which he needs in a form simple enough for him to read 
and comprehend. Especially for children in the primary grades, suitable 
material may be hard to locate. 

When books are used to give the child a model of behavior or to sug- 
gest a solution to his problems, there may be some real dangers. As a 
model for action, the process cannot allow for the individuality of the 
child, of his problem, or the range of possible solutions. While a child 
at presented in a well-written 
attempts to transfer the solu- 
s will be particularly true in 
duct of outside interference by 
s disillusioned in his attempt to 
ve been increased rather than 


fictions where happy endings are the pro 
fate, fairy, or a Kindly adult. If the child i 


transfer a solution, his problem will ha 
lessened. 


The technique can be useful as a point of departure for discussions 
about the problem and some possible solutions. Thus, it can become an 
adjunct to individual counseling. Similarly, readings may be used to 


indicate that the problem is neither unique to the one child nor an in- 
surmountable obstacle. 


It is not uncommon for children to s 
retreating into the fantasy of liter 
ment, the child does not 


eek solutions to their problems by 
ature. In this very low level of adjust- 
attempt to use his own resources but borrows 
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the fantasy. This process is often encouraged by adults who feel that 
reading is categorically good, and who do not examine the practice in 
terms of the personal organization of the child. While an occasional 
escape into stories is normal and enjoyable, when it prevents the child 
from learning to cope with his problems, it cannot be considered con- 
structive. When Janet was in the fifth grade, her family passed through 
a series of financial crises. The father reacted by placing high ex- 
pectations upon the children, while the mother interposed herself and 
almost forbade them to do anything beyond their schoolwork. Janet 
found solace in the adventures of cowboy stories. These of course, could 
contribute nothing toward helping her to find a solution to her anxieties 
or to aid her in the home situation. On the contrary, the escape pre- 
vented her from even defining her problem and aggravated the family 
Situation by irritating her father who, with not a little accuracy, believed 
that she was wasting a great deal of time. ‘ vat 

Perhaps the most obvious difficulty with the techniques of biblio- 
therapy is that they are inadequate for the poor reader. Often, the 
teacher will find that the child who could profit from the information to 
be gained cannot read well enough to obtain it, the experience only 
adding to his frustrations. The skillful reader, on the other hand, will 
Often already have enough material and while he may need help in using 
it, he will gain very little from additional facts. 

Since skill in reading is one of the main goals of the elementary 
school, special instruction may serve the dual purpose of contributing to 
the achievement of the child and constituting an active guidance service. 
Success in an area as important as reading can contribute to the child’s 
self-esteem, provided that it is allowed and encouraged to develop and 
not forcibly veneered. The important technique for achieving this is to 
allow a free selection of reading materials. The spontaneous selection 
of brightly colored, attractive books may open the door for the teacher- 


counselor to the lives and problems of some children. 
From this brief discussion, the need for the careful selection of a wide 


Variety of usable books for the classroom can be seen. While it is easy 
to select books for children on the basis of tradition or the personal 
preference of the teacher, for many children neither of these standards 


will be adequate. 


Creative Activities 


A high regard for creative activitie nas 
elementary school. At least a part of this 1s due to the natural spon- 
taneity of the child. Children who have been allowed to develop naturally 
will often use art, music, drama, and other media in their play. - 

Whenever a person is spontaneous and creative, it is usually easier 


s has become a tradition in the 
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to help him improve his situation. On the other hand, if he will not act, 
if he refuses to commit himself to doing things, very little can be done 
for him. 

Creative activities provide avenues for guidance through two basic 
processes. First and most noticeable, they can provide a method for 
ventilation or catharsis of feelings. Until emotions are recognized and 
expressed, they cannot be manipulated. A child who is working in a 
free fashion, regardless of the medium, will project his problem into it 
and may then experience his feelings about the matter. Thus, in a 


Painting and clay sculpture will often become a means of ventilating 
emotions. At times the feelings uncovered through such a catharsis will 


The second advantage of creative activities is that they provide safe 
methods for exploration and experimentation. Through a variety of 
techniques the child can tty approaches and even actual solutions to his 
problems. In planned activities as well as in free play, children will often 
resort to role-playing as an exploratory technique. When the sixth grade 
was planning several Halloween plays, Ronnie first tried a dominant 
role, then a submissive one. After acting each one several times, he asked 
for the job of pulling the curtain. From this vantage point, he was able 
to experience both roles. From the careful observation of his reactions, 
the teacher was able to help him find his place in the social matrix of 
the classroom, 

While role-playing at adult duties, especially those of mother and 
father, may appear to be explorations, more frequently they will be 
methods of ventilating feelings. By playing “mother,” the girl may 
safely aggress against the boy who is assigned the role of “child.” An- 
other girl may use this role to demonstrate her desires and hopes. Her 


and solicitous. All too often, the boy will 


relations. While one child may b 
destruction, another will show 


creative dances. 
These experiments are s 


y afe for the child since they are almost com- 
pletely symbolic. For this 


reason, the creative activities are an excellent 
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place for the teacher to watch for opportunities for providing guidance. 

Unfortunately, most of the creative arts are an integral part of the 
elementary school curriculum. As such, there will always be some striv- 
ing for a finished product. This is unnecessary for guidance even though 
it may be needed as a part of teaching. Because of the possible conflict 
of the two purposes, the teacher must have his own goal clearly in mind. 
For guidance, creative effort will often be just as profitable unidentified 
and unfinished. This will be the case where it is the effort that is the 
major gain. At other times, for the child who fears commitment the 
completion of a project will be an essential part of the guidance program. 
Usually, excessive pressures, in the form of either suggestions or criti- 
cisms, will force the child toward a certain end, thus negating the useful 
experiences of the creative process. 

While painting is a common activity, one that obviously can be 
creative and can be easily introduced into the routine of the classroom, 
there are numerous other media that can be profitably used. The limit- 
ing rule is that the activity should originate from the child, be performed 
and organized by the child, and be evaluated by him. To impose ideas 
and values upon him will end the creative experience. The teacher- 
counselor may risk questioning only after he has some definite idea of 


the operational patterns of the child. 
Drama, like art, can be a dull, 
medium for creativeness. Similarly, 


either way. If a medium is used first in 
will then be more difficult to use it as a free, creative activity since the 


children will have acquired standards and ideas which they will use to 
judge their work. Because these are neither their own nor necessarily 
equally appropriate in the two situations, many of the benefits of crea- 
tiveness will have been lost. If the child is allowed free expression and 
exploration first, it may be possible to use art and drama successfully in 
both ways. 

While the teacher will usually plan and organize classroom activities 
carefully, creative activities must remain unorganized. This does not 
mean that they should be disorganized. As at all other times, the teacher 


must retain control in the room. 


routine performance or it can be a 
music and dance can be used in 
a directed, organized fashion, it 


Also, while it is wise to see that the 


mechanics of distributing supplies and of cleanup are attended to ina 
systematic fashion, the actual performance must remain amorphous so 
that the child may develop it himself. He is thus encouraged to explore 
and to express his ideas and feelings. d 

If children, when they entered school, were without personal prob- 
lems, they could be expected to regulate the use of free activities them- 
selves. This regulation can be observed in some children. After they 
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have been active in one area for a while, they will change to another 
activity spontaneously. Some children, especially those who are experi- 
encing their first real creativity, may seem to wallow in their success. 
Rather than becoming satiated, they will begin to use what was a creative 
activity as a device for escape. When this occurs, their products will 
usually become stereotyped. Kerry drew horses. Every chance she had, 
she drew horses. Furthermore, there was little difference between one 
horse and the next. Even though she used several media, she had ac- 
tually ceased to be creative and was simply reproducing a pattern in a 
routine fashion because it had once brought her success and attention. 

The development of standards by the child is essential to successful 
creative experiences. He must learn what he can do with the medium and 
what, for him, is an acceptable job. To impose adult standards upon 
him, or to compare his work with that of someone else, is almost the 
same as criticizing him for not being as tall as the adult. 

At one time, children were aided in achieving adult standards by using 
patterns or by coloring printed Pictures. Art authorities have found that 
these procedures are harmful because they prevent the child from ex- 
ploring his abilities. If he can turn out a product that pleases the adult 
through a mechanical process, there is little point in investing great effort 
and committing himself to an action that may not bring adult approval. 
The child whose self-esteem is dependent upon adult approval will, as a 
result, become addicted to using stencils and patterns. In so doing, he 
is condemning his own abilities and making personal satisfaction de- 
pendent upon the behavior of the adult. This deprives him of the incen- 
tive to explore and to learn, Not only is there little need for these 
incentives when approval comes from the adult, but there is danger that 
his not following the Prescribed pattern will bring wrath and displeasure. 


Incidental Counseling 


Often during a casual conversation with 
about a matter will suddenly become 


r was talking casually with a 


assroom. As they talked about the 
things that they could see from where they stood, the teacher was looking 
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for indications of interests upon which to build school activities. He 
complimented Tommy on his careful and accurate observations of the 
different types of clouds. The boy exploded, “It can’t be right! My 
brother does things right, but I’m just a problem!” Although he ran 
away in tears, he returned later in the week to talk with the teacher about 
Other things of interest to him. Eventually, with the aid of his teacher, 
he achieved a more accurate estimate of his own work, which promoted 
more acceptable classroom behavior as well as greater academic achieve- 
ment. 


Giving Acceptance and Security 

Few children are so mature and confident that they do not need ac- 
ceptance from the adult in authority in order to bolster their security 
system. Every child must have assurance that he is acceptable at all 
times, not just when he meets a crisis. In fact, unless it is readily available 
in routine activities, the child will not seek it when he is in desperate 
need of it. 

Usually by the time a child is old enough for school, he will have 
learned that adults are not entirely dependable; they also have feelings 
and attitudes which enter into the situation. Since his security is of great 
importance to him, the child will quickly learn when support can be ex- 
pected from the adult and when other sources will be more profitable. 
He will also devise a number of techniques that will aid him in getting 
attention from the adult. There are times in a child’s life when it is of 
Sufficient importance to have the adult recognize him that even dis- 
pleasure will be welcomed. 

While affection is an essential part of the acceptance and security 
that the child seeks, affection alone will not be sufficient. Equally im- 
portant is recognition of him as an individual with a right to live his 
own life. In a favorable situation, the child is not only recognized but 
respected as an autonomous, capable individual. Implicit in this is 
recognition of his rights. To place a price tag upon personal acceptance 
or affection is to deprive the child of one of his unique rights. While 


an adult may be justified in rejecting the product of the child’s behavior, 


the person of the child should not be rejected. Even though it may 


Seem impossible at times to actually achieve the goal, the teacher- 
Counselor must always work in this direction. Sr 
Another facet of respect for the person of the child is professional 
treatment of information about him. No matter how “cute” or interest 
ing” the facts may be, they may not be used for the entertainment of 
Others. 


Availability is still another dimension in providing the child with ac- 
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ceptance and security. When a child knows that his teacher will be 
available, he will be willing to follow a few simple rules rather than 
interrupt. A few moments of unsolicited, private attention will often 
achieve as much as elaborate techniques since it is one thing that a 
teacher can do without invitation or concern Over violating professional 
ethics. A sincere interest will almost always brings a desirable response. 
Some teachers find that it is also relaxing for them to use a few minutes 
admiring the achievements, however small, of one child. 


GROUP GUIDANCE ACTIVITIES 


The school is traditionally organized to deal with groups rather than 
individuals. While guidance is primarily oriented to dealing with indi- 
viduals, in the elementary school it is possible to work with groups in 
two ways. The first is to deal with problems and situations which are 
common to a group of children. The other is concerned with integrating 
one child into the group. Even though the focus is upon the group, the 
teacher will often find that he is working with individuals. For example, 
in a true group his most effective approach will be through the natural 
leaders. Often he will have only to secure the agreement of one child, and 
the rest of the group will follow. In less integrated groups, he will have 


to deal with the fringe members individually in addition to working with 
the leaders. 


Giving Information 


The giving of accurate, timely information is One of the primary 
guidance services which is equally useful with both groups and indi- 
viduals. The process will not vary greatly in these two uses. 

Although the problem of one child May not be uncommon in a group, 
it is not always possible to handle it in the group situation. If the prob- 
lem is defined by an individual as his own, it should be handled on an 
individual basis. Group procedures may best be used when the problem 
is identified by the group. 

When a problem is commonly found 
group, the teacher may attempt to give vi 
presentation. In doing so, identification 
specifically concerned should be 
to follow in planning a presentation 
be certain that a majority of the ch 
all of them will be interested. Tim 
only a small proportion of the group wi 

In the second place, the teacher 


among the individuals in a 
tal material through a group 
of individuals who may be 
avoided. There are two basic rules 
of this type. First, the teacher should 
ildren are concerned and that nearly 
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handled in the group without precipitating undesirable reactions in some 
of the members. If a single child is obviously embarrassed or disturbed 
over his problem, it may be wiser to proceed on an individual basis 
rather than risk doing harm to the personal organization of one child 
while trying to help the group. 

There are problems which will sometimes appear to be more easily 
handled with a group than on an individual basis. In some cases, this 
may be the fact, but in others it will be an illusion based upon traditions 
or upon the fact that the adult is a little insecure in the area and can 
more easily control questions and discussion in a group situation. 

Two topics which commonly fall into this category are sex and death. 
Most children are concerned over these topics since nearly all of them 
have had some contact with both and know little about either. They 
do not have a working knowledge and, generally speaking, exploration 
into these areas is highly disapproved. ; 

Because of the social taboos, problems or even simple questions con- 
cerning these subjects are difficult to handle. Often it will appear that 
they can be dealt with best in the group rather than with the individual 
child. Where this view is based upon the anxieties and insecurities of 
the teacher rather than upon either the educational or the guidance 
aspects of the problem, the teacher may find it profitable to reexamine 
his planned presentation. He will find it helpful as he does this to call to 
mind the individual children and their possible reactions. In areas such 
as these, where even the barest facts can carry powerful emotional im- 
pact, a group presentati e problems than it solves. In 


on may create mor 
a majority of common problems, the gap between the knowledge that 
the child has and the material pr 


esented can confuse him. When this 
happens with tabooed topics. it may present the child with a real prob- 
lem. This danger will be accentuated where the child has in the past 
accepted and believed information which turned out not to correspond 
to the truth. 


In dealing with this situation, the teacher should be aware that the 


School bears only partial responsibility in these particular areas. Giving 
information on these topics should always be done in cooperation with 
the home. In many schools, religion, political issues, and personal habits 
are also tabooed subjects. The teacher must know the community well 
and be sure of its stand upon such matters before attempting any 
guidance pertaining to them. Frequently the policy of the school or of 
a religious group to which the family belongs will regulate what the 
teacher may do in these areas. When this 1s the case, the role of the 
teacher may be to refer the matter or to help coordinate the activities of 
the several groups that must be involved. Sometimes the school physician 
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or nurse can be used as a neutral person to present the material, thus 
avoiding the feelings in parents that the teacher is Operating beyond the 
scope of his profession. The cooperation of another professional person 
will usually establish a more receptive attitude in both the parents and 
the children. ; 

Many times a discussion with a group or the presentation of factual 
material will be a prelude to individual counseling. Topics presented as 
a part of scheduled teaching will often help a pupil to focus upon an 
area in which he has anxieties. Since material of interest was presented 
by the teacher, he appears as a logical source for more information and 
help. 

The appropriateness of presenting materials to a group in order to 
initiate individual guidance can be questioned, however. If there is an 
obvious need in the group, a method should be selected that has the 
potential for handling it in the group. Where the need is limited, other 
techniques for dealing with individual children may be warranted. The 
guidance worker must use sound judgment in making his decisions since 


soliciting or aggravating cases is generally considered unwise, if not 
unethical. 


Field Trips 


Group trips outside the classroom are effective teaching procedures. 
They present a much better and more realistic view than can be ob- 
tained through pictures or written descriptions. In addition to adding 
Specific information, they also serve to increase the general education 
of the child by givin 


g him a broader background of experiences. Even 
though a child has visited an airport many times, 


Field trips are a useful guidance techni 
an opportunity to explore the world outsi 


once. These children have 
for exploring new things. 
The child who is fearful and w 


be primarily af- 
` recognition to anything new observed 
or discussed during the visit. 


Nearly every class will have at least one child who shys away from 
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what is new and is too fearful to explore. The teacher can guide this 
child into accepting change so that he will not have to live in fear of 
new. things. The person who does not overcome this fear has a difficult 
time as an adult, even in the highly controlled world which he usually 
chooses. 

_ Another problem on field trips is the child who has explored this par- 
ticular area and sees an opportunity for gaining prestige in the group 
by showing his knowledge. Often he will be rebuffed by the children 
in this attempt. Phil had been a source of disturbance in the classroom 
for most of the year. His inability to master the work had led to several 
violent outbursts. When the class visited the local paper mill, Phil knew 
all about it and made a great point of telling the group. Since his father 
and brother worked there, his information was accurate. Almost glee- 
fully, he began to guide the group when one of the other pupils asked, 
“After you’ve been so dumb all year, how can you get so smart in one 
day?” Before the laughter died down, Phil had left the group. Although 
he returned to school the next day, he was never more than physically 


present for the rest of the year. 
Since most children have ha 


they have not learned to do it well. 
usually be evidenced when the class moves outside the school. Authori- 


tarian controls become increasingly difficult as the space within which 
the group operates expands. While one teacher can easily control thirty 
or more children in one room, when the group is no longer confined to 
the regulated environment he will be obliged to use different methods 
and will probably need help if he is to retain control. 

The ideal, of course, is for the children to learn to regulate their own 
behavior. As the group gains experience in moving beyond the classroom, 
the children can develop controls just as they did within the room. This 
must be learned, and can be learned only through practice. For many 
children, this will be a far more important lesson than the factual ma- 
terial that may be acquired. Until it is learned, the educational value 
Of the field trips may be completely lost. 

Learning to move as a member of a group can make a definite con- 
tribution to a child’s perception of the social world. Usually, he will 
ity for his own behavior while on a trip 


have to bear a greater responsibil : 
than he will in the classroom. Controls imposed upon him cannot be as 
tigid, and the stimulation of the environment will usually be greatly 


increased. Because of these changes, he will have to acquire a new set 
of behavior standards. When he has learned to control his behavior in 
this situation, he will also be better able to control his behavior in the 


More restricted classroom situation. 
While any method that helps the c 


d little experience in moving as a group, 
As a result, extreme behaviors will 


hild learn about the world can 
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serve as a guidance technique, field trips are especially good because 
they place him in contact with the workaday world which he must 
eventually join. Learning to organize and evaluate a tour of a bank or 
factory can provide the child with a method for exploring other jobs or 
points of interest. Certainly it is a mistake to assume that because the 
group has visited one bank, there is nothing to be gained from later 
visiting another. 

There are many seemingly trivial things about the world of adults that 
amaze children. In evaluating a trip through a museum, the teacher was 
somewhat disgruntled to find that in the Opinion of the children the most 
important and impressive thing they had learned was that their guide was 
relieved at ten o’clock so he could have a coffee break. 


Communications 


It may seem strange to think of the teaching of English as a guidance 
activity, but it can be. One of the major sources of difficulty in personal 
Organization arises from inadequate communications. When one person 
cannot understand what another is talking about, reaching agreement 
cannot be expected. Students of semantics have shown that failure to 
comprehend the basic meanings, even when both parties are using the 
same words, can be a source of conflict. Words are only symbols, and 
since their meaning is based upon the personal experiences of the in- 
dividuals, one person can only approximate the meaning given by an- 
other. As a result, anything which improves communications and under- 
standing can make a contribution to mental health. 

The conflicts which develop when several persons try to solve a 
mutual problem Prompted the organization of rules and patterns for 
carrying on discussions. Since formal discussion methods have de- 
veloped to a high level and are almost entirely dependent upon the skill 
and ability of the person, they can be troublesome as well as helpful. In 
the upper grades, the accepted forms and rules of order should be 
presented because they are in wide use both in secondary schools and 
in community life. During the primary years, however, less formal 
techniques will be more useful. 

Discussions can provide an exchange of ideas. What one child fears 
may have been thoroughly explored by another and found to be ab- 
solutely harmless. As one person becomes acquainted with the views 
held by another, he becomes better acquainted with the world and, as 


a result, may be able to approach his problems in a slightly different and 
more effective manner. 


Discussions which really commu 


nicate can also be used to solve prob- 
lems. Most adults agree that solut 


tons which are reached by reasoning 
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and without violence are better than those whose sole base is the superior 
physical strength of one party. Until they learn better methods, children 
will often resort to a code of violence in order to settle differences. The 
classroom teacher will have many opportunities to promote practice in 
the more peaceful procedures. By doing so, he can contribute to the 
social adjustment of the child and to his ability to operate effectively in 
a group situation. 

Closely related to the need for effective oral communication is the 
need for effective writing. While the rules of grammar are intended to 
standardize expression and thus make it more comprehensible to 
others, there are times when effectiveness is gained by violating the rules. 


A child must acquire the ability to convey his feelings and his meanings 


to others. If this is the goal, the methods of teaching which discourage 
him from writing cannot be recommended. First, he must experience 
success. Only after he has done so will he be willing, or able, to con- 
centrate upon following all the rules. 

Some children who have problems find it easier to write about them 
than to talk about them. While the process of writing may be helped by 
a knowledge of proper language usage, personal messages from the 
child to his teacher must not be used to teach English. Writing can be 
a creative activity, and as such, it can help a child to learn more about 


his problems and attitudes. 


Standard Resources 

Every teacher spends time helping his pupils to learn to use standard 
reference resources. The use of source material bears an interesting re- 
lation to guidance work. Early in their school life, most children become 


convinced that if they need facts, they can get them from books, or more 
easily, by simply asking their teacher. For some children it is a relief 
to learn that these sources can be in error. For the less fortunate ones, 
however, the discovery can shake their world. The error may simply be 
a lack of decisive material or the presence of conflicting information. 

Conflicts in information must be expected whenever questions are 
asked beyond the most elementary level. When a child’s security system 
is based upon a belief that the teacher and the books are infallible, his 
security must eventually be restructured. It is unfortunate that when the 
teacher is needed most, he may not be an acceptable counselor because 
he will have been found to be in error at some point. In this situation 
there is little that can be done for the moment except to refer the child 
to another source for guidance. . 

By presenting material from a number of sources, the child can be 
taught that for most questions there is no one right answer. Certainly 
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the ability to handle conflicting information is a necessary part of 
personal maturity as well as the basis of an adequate education. 
Closely related to conflicts in authoritarian sources are the topics upon 
which information is restricted. It is a very small library which does 
not have a section of locked or caged books. These books, because of 
their nature, are restricted in circulation. Among them are rare volumes, 
books easily subject to destruction or defacing, books on tabooed sub- 
jects, and in some cases, books on controversial topics where there is 
some question of the validity of the approach. By the time the child 
enters junior high school, he should know that some books are restricted 
and why. During the high school years he may have need of some of 
them and will have to learn the conditions under which they may be used. 


Health and Appearance 


The elementary years probably represent a lifetime low in the concern 
of the individual over his personal appearance. While it is particularly 
true of boys, it is also true of little girls. The primary years are marked 
by the loss of the deciduous teeth and the acquiring of the permanent 
ones which at first are too large. The child has grown beyond the stage 
of being cute and must become gangling and awkward before he will 
again acquire Proportions that he can manage gracefully. Even with the 
many physiological disadvantages, however, good grooming, attractive 
appearance, personal hygiene, and health can be great assets. Where they 
are the focus of attention, as in the fastidious family, however, they 
may become the basis of a real problem for the child. 

It has been said that as soon as boys realize that girls are nice and 
girls become aware of the charm of boys, all reluctance toward taking 
time and care with personal appearance will disappear. At this juncture, 


guidance is readily accepted. Even rather directive Suggestions are often 
welcomed. 


to be dressed neatly at all times as it is to expect them to sit quietly for 
long periods. Since the second is almost a requirement for the first and 
at the same time almost an impossibility for the normal, healthy child, an 
alternate approach is needed. Some teachers have been successful in 
using a half-day a week as “dress-up day,” in which the points of good 
grooming can be emphasized. When the children make a special effort 
to improve their appearance for that Period, the time must be carefully 


planned to harmonize with other activities since it would be less than 
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appropriate to paint a mural or build a papier-maché dinosaur on that 
particular afternoon. 

All “dress-up” plans, whether stringently enforced or voluntary, oc- 
casional variation or daily routine, will commonly raise two major prob- 
lems. The first problem is that some children will be unable to partici- 
pate. They have only their “school clothes,” and the home conditions 
either do not encourage or actually prohibit the child from entering into 
the spirit of the activity. In these cases, the child will usually be forced 
to oppose the plan vigorously in order to protect his self-esteem. Charity, 
in the form of gift clothing, may superficially solve the problem. How- 
ever, rather than bolster the feelings of the child, such actions usually 
will further undermine his self-confidence. It is not unusual for the re- 
Spect of the entire family to become involved. In one case, the father 
refused to allow his sixth-grade son to enter the house because he ac- 
cepted a gift dress-shirt to wear while singing the lead part in the 
Christmas program. 

The second problem is the chil 
refuses, to participate. Early in the 


wanted to be a boy. She would wear on 
called “George.” When her exasperated father punished her rather 
Severely for these antics, “George” cut her hair so that she really did 
look like a boy. The parents tried to lure her back toward some sem- 
blance of femininity through promises of lavish Christmas gifts, but 
“George” wanted only a pair of combat boots. 

Many children, however, are capable of profiting from information 
On grooming and appearance. While disturbances in this area will 
Usually be a function of ignorance which can be easily handled pro- 
vided the self-esteem of the child is not compromised, some of them will 
be symptomatic of deeper troubles. Certainly it would be a mistake to 
assume that a problem can be solved by forcing a child to conform to 
certain standards of dress. 


d who does not wish, or stubbornly 
fourth grade, Betty decided that she 
ly boys’ clothing and wanted to be 


Vocational Information 


Providing for the group to have contacts with a variety of common 


Vocations is another form of group guidance. Few elementary school 
children are aware of the true nature of the workaday world. A minimum 
Tequirement would seem to be for the child to know what is involved 
in the important occupations in his locality. The child who can only 
report that his father “makes steel” does not have a working concept 
of the occupation. Amazingly enough, few children are able to give a 


good job description for a housewife. 
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Another surprising revelation was reported by a high school counselor 
who discovered that upper elementary grades were far more interested 
in job descriptions and classifications than were high school students. 
The latter group was interested in a few specific occupations, but the 
younger children were more interested in exploring the full range. 

Since the choice of a vocation is not an immediate and pressing prob- 
lem for elementary school children, informational activities will be 
more general and can be handled adequately on a group basis. While 
occupational interest will change as the child develops, he should have 
accurate material available to him from the beginning. 


Recreational Activities 


During the elementary years, there are a number of developments in 
attitudes and behaviors that move the individual from childhood to- 
ward more adult actions. These changes are easily observed in the child’s 
play. When he enters kindergarten, one of his big problems is to learn 
to play with groups of children of his own age. By the time he enters 
junior high school, he will have learned to play organized games that 
have relatively complex rules and to play as a member of a team. These 
two concepts could have considerable implications for personal guidance. 

Willingness and ability to follow the rules can be an asset in any 
activity. In games, these behaviors are essential. When the rules are 
broken, or even slightly bent, the essence of the game is lost. It is not 
enough just to play the game, nor is the winning of the game always an 
adequate basis to judge the more skillful player. There is a group of 
ideals or ethics, called Sportsmanship, that also must be followed. If a 


child does not learn to be a good sport, he will seldom be welcomed on 
a team even though he is a skillful player. 


The idea of team and teamwork is close to 
society. There are few occupations in which the person can operate as 
an autonomous individual. His activities will be closely regulated by the 
performance of others. He must accept their regulations and work 
within the framework just as he respects the other tules of his vocation. 

It is commonly believed that healthy attitudes toward rules and team 
participation can be developed through playing games. If this is a fact, 
recreational activities should make excellent guidance vehicles, especially 
on the elementary level, where the concepts are first being developed. 


the basic elements of our 


Adult Attitudes 


One of the main goals of childhood educ 


$ ation is to prepare the indi- 
vidual for the adult world. While few direct ae 


Preparations are to be seen 
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in the elementary years, the foundations for later work will be laid 
during this time. Some of these preparations may threaten the security 
of the child if he does not learn to be independent of adults. For ex- 
ample, when a child enters his teens, he will be faced with the type of 
adult who for countless generations has questioned the goals and quali- 
fications of the younger generation and has consistently condemned 
them as a group, allowing no exceptions. Development of the ability to 
accept such unjustified criticism, against which there can be neither 
rebuttal nor defense, is one of the requirements which each child must 
meet in order to prove himself qualified for adult status. As with the 
other difficulties that he must face, an awareness of peer group mem- 
bership and a confidence in his value and importance as an individual 
will be the child’s best preparation. Thus, the guidance worker in the 
elementary school must help the child to explore his abilities and to 
relate them to the values of the culture. Through this process, the child 
will learn that he is a person of importance to the operation and con- 


tinuation of our society. 


CLASSROOM GUIDANCE AND TEACHING 


In some quarters there is a tendency to deny the difference between 
teaching and guidance. While it may be largely an academic argument, 
Most parents will have a standard for judging this difference. As a re- 
Sult, it will generally be unwise for a teacher to attempt to pass off 
guidance activities as teaching. Guidance is a worthy activity in itself. 
While the goals are usually highly compatible with those of teaching, 
and at times may be difficult to differentiate from them, generally, how- 
ever, both the process and the immediate goals will differ. 

For example, it may be an excellent guidance activity to have a fifth- 
grade boy build a doghouse. It seems indefensible, and unnecessary, to 
claim that this was done to teach him arithmetic. While some very 
elementary arithmetic may become involved, there is neither a great 
enough variety nor sufficient repetition to ensure adequate learning. If 
the child is really in need of help with arithmetic on such a level, he 
Probably has a real problem of which this is only a symptom. It may be 
that the help toward restoring his confidence that he might receive 
through working on the doghouse would allow him to participate more 
effectively in academic activities, including arithmetic, but in that case 
the activity would remain one of guidance and should be given the 


credit it deserves. 
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SUMMARY 


There are many activities through which the teacher can provide posi- 
tive guidance within the framework of the classroom. Some of these 
must be carefully planned apart from the teaching activities. 

Classroom guidance activities may be divided into those which are 
suitable for use with groups and those which demand working with indi- 
viduals. When the whole group can profit, group action will be useful. 
When only a few pupils are concerned, individual activities would be 
recommended. In making this judgment, the teacher must consider the 
needs of the child and the relative educational or personal gains that may 
be achieved. He should not be Overpowered by the traditions of teaching 
or by his own insecurities. No problem will be simplified by handling it 
On a group level rather than on an individual basis. 

A knowledge of the community, which can be most easily gained 
through field trips, can make a definite contribution to the child’s ability 
to adjust. The ability to move as a member of a group and to explore 
new situations Profitably will also be valuable learnings that will con- 
tribute to his personal development. 

Because of the nature of the elementary school, there will be many 
Opportunities for the interested teacher to provide children with methods 
for building their self-esteem, for assaying their abilities, and for locating 
their relative positions in the classroom matrix as well as in other groups. 
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CHAPTER FIFTEEN 


Communicating with Parents 


encourages frequent and close contact 


between school and home. It has been found that when parents visit the 
Classroom and participate in activities, they learn about the school’s 
methods and goals. Their knowledge and support increases the effi- 
ciency of the school and contributes to the success of the teacher’s ef- 
forts, in addition to making the job more stimulating and pleasant for 


all concerned. 

Especially in guidance work, harmony and understanding between the 
teacher and the parent are essential. The teacher who wishes to guide 
children successfully must acquire a comprehension of the many emo- 
tional involvements between the parent and the child. 


When a child enters school, a number of important relations are 
275 


The modern educational process 
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established. These may be summarized as the delegation to the school 
of part of the responsibility for the child’s training. The parent still 
retains the major responsibility for the child. In our society, the state 
does not claim the child, but rather offers child-training service to the 
parents. Control of the school remains with the local community. 
Other institutions, the church, for example, may be given a share of 
the job of rearing the child. While their contribution can be of impor- 
tance, the school will usually remain second only to the home in the 
extent of the contact with the child. By merit of this extensive contact, 


there will be a need, as well as an Opportunity, for guidance in the child’s 
personal development. 


THE PARENT-CHILD RELATIONSHIP 


In spite of the long and close contact, it is scarcely possible for a 
teacher to usurp the place of the parent in the affectional scheme of the 
child. It is true that Occasionally this appears to happen. Usually such a 
shift, unless it is of a momentary nature, will Suggest a pathological 
development. While some children may form close bonds with their 
teacher, these will usually be on a relatively superficial and intellectual 
level. They will not be the deep emotional relationships that children 
have with their parents. A crude estimate of the strength of this relation- 
ship can be seen in the difficulties that many children experience when 
the time arrives for them to leave their parents and begin a life on their 
own. It is not uncommon to meet people of middle age, some even with 
their own families, who still have not established their independence 
from the influences of their Parents. This is certainly one of the most 
difficult changes that must be faced by every individual. 

The relationship between a child and his parents will usually be one 
of the closest that human beings experience. While there is commonly a 
biological basis for this, some of the strongest and most fiercely pos- 
sessive will lack this common element. Rather than being weakened, 


the relationship often actually gains Strength from the fact that the child 
was adopted. This is mirrored b 


that her child was “selected, 
attitude, it is not at all str: 
strong one. 

The strength of this relationship results from ab 
dous emotional involvement. In addition to the anxieties at times of crisis 


and illness, the parents have experienced years during which the child 
was totally dependent upon them. 


ackground of tremen- 
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In our society, the child-bearing years, besides bringing concern for 
the welfare of the offspring, are a time of stress in the establishing of the 
social and economic position of the family unit. Almost simultaneously 
with the problems of parenthood, the difficulties and the opportunities for 
vocational success arrive. To postpone either activity is often tantamount 
to refusing it forever. 

In addition to these involvements, there exists, especially among 
people of the middle class, a great cultural pride in children. Nearly 
always, the child will represent an ego extension of the parent, and as a 
result, the parent’s vocational and social ambitions will be imputed to 
the child. Partly because of this, some parents come to think of the 
child’s future in terms of a return on their investment. When this is the 
case, the child will often be denied a life of his own. In extreme instances, 
the guidance worker may find it more profitable to focus his efforts on 


providing help for the parent rather than for the child. 
As a direct result of the conflicts between wanting the child to live 
a successful life of his own and expecting him to fulfill their dreams, 


Strong and strange reactions on the part of the parents can be expected. 
es upon their time and resources, 


Because of the demands that he mak 
parents will often display an impatience that seems almost a hatred of 


the child. At the same time they will exhibit pride in his accomplish- 


ments, even in his existence, and indicate great expectations for his 


future. Mixed feelings such as these are often at the bottom of behavioral 
disturbances. When this is so, the teacher who attempts to provide 
guidance, or even to understand the causes of the child’s behavior, will 
need to be aware of the complicated emotional patterns that can occur 
in the relationship between parent and child. Thus, a mother was deeply 
disturbed when her fifth-grade daughter began to twist her hair and chew 


upon the lock. While she recognized this as a symptom of insecurity, she 
a reaction to the home 


could not accept the idea that the feeling was 
environment. Since the symptom had appeared only since the beginning 
of the current school year, she concluded that the teacher was making 
unrealistic demands upon the child. The teacher had also observed the 


Symptom and had concluded that there must have been a radical change 
in the home situation, perhaps as a result of the younger sister having 
entered kindergarten. Thus, there was a basic conflict between the views 
of the parents and those of the teacher. Very little could be done until 
they arrived at a more accurate and mutually acceptable model for the 


Causes of the child’s behavior. 
The conflict can also be seen 
serious mistake. In some cases, t 


when a child obviously fails or makes a 
he parent will refuse to recognize the 
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shortcoming or will blame it upon other factors. In other cases, the par 
ent will turn violently upon the child and condemn him for a relatively 
small mistake. 

In view of the extended and highly emotional relationship between 
the parent and the child, the teacher must recognize that any change in 
it will affect the more recent and less emotional relations of the child 
in the classroom. Difficulty at home can overshadow the spelling lesson, 
and excitement in the household can cancel the customary control of 
surface behavior. 

The effects of the home and the school cannot be exclusive because 
they have mutual goals. Since the parents want their child to do well in 
school, the teacher may become the instrument that deprives the child 
of acceptance and approval at home. This may place the child in a field 
of conflict where he must lose the affection and 


THE PARENT AND THE SCHOOL 


The school has a unique position in our current culture in that it is 
one of the few professional services that are used generally and yet one 
in which neither the parent nor the child have 
lic school, the service is assi 
in a case where feelings h 
change to be requested, th 
people would tolerate 


such dictatorial Operations in other professions, 
this lack of choice is ch 


aracteristic of traditional public education. There 


required by law to do so, The only choice is a matter of the financial 
ability of the parent to send the child to a Private school. 

This lack of choice does not form a good basis for the permissive rela- 
tionship that is required for profitable instruction and guidance. 

The school plays another unique role. It is the recognized and accepted 
agency through which a person may move to another social class. AS a 
primary vehicle for social mobility, it must remain available to everyone 
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of the child and the skill with which he can use his particular abilities. 
To demand more of him than he is able to produce will definitely detract, 
rather than contribute, to his success and happiness. It is unfair to use 
a single standard of success for all members of a group, or even for two 
children. Unless a person learns to accept his limitations, he will experi- 
ence neither happiness nor success. 

There is little doubt that one of the most difficult guidance tasks for 
the elementary school teacher is that of acquainting parents with the true 
function of the school in the matter of social mobility. 


THE PARENT AND THE TEACHER 
rent and the teacher must remain on 


a professional level. While it may be helpful for it to be on a personal 
and friendly basis, the teacher must carefully guard against its deteriora- 


tion into nothing more than a pleasant acquaintance. The tendency to 


this is based partly upon a mutual fear. Where only a social relationship 


1s concerned, there are neither the fears nor pressures that result where 


professional duties and responsibilities are involved. 


The relationship between the pa 


Parents’ Fear of Teachers 


It is not uncommon to find p 
even more afraid of the principal. 


arents who are afraid of teachers, and 
While they may have a good relation- 
Ship with a specific teacher, they still have a definite reaction to the 
label. In part, this may be the result of having few pleasant memories of 
their own teachers. To expect that a person who experienced only nega- 
tive emotions toward teachers while a child will suddenly have positive 
feclings toward them when an adult is, at best, unrealistic. 

Another dimension concerns the prestige commonly associated with 
educational attainment. While a person may have done well in the adult 
world, he will often find himself feeling inferior because of his poor 
school record even though it is now many years behind him. One teacher 
remarked that he never realized how many people, as children, had 
achieved poorly in school, until in his role as teacher he talked to the 
Many parents in the community. 

Another basis for fear of the teacher is found in the changes in school 
Operation that have occurred during the past generation. These changes 
are only rarely understood by parents who attended school under a dif- 
ferent regime. As is often the case, lack of information and understand- 
ing lead to anxiety, fear, and hostility. 

Finally, it must be recognized that for those parents who have great 
hopes for their children, especially when these hopes represent exten- 
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sions of the parent's ego, the teacher forms a possible obstacle to ord 
Unless the teacher is willing and cooperative, the child may fail. 7 : 
appears that the child will not succeed, the teacher may be regarded a 


the cause of failure and fear may develop into active dislike or even 
hatred. 


Teachers’ Fear of Parents 


Fear is rarely a one-sided affair, especially in the relationship between 
teachers and parents. For some teachers it is simply a matter of never 
having outgrown the influence and authority of their own parents. This 
tendency to submit is easily transferred to other parents, especially those 
who personify the cultural ideal of parents. 

More subtle, but perhaps more effective, is the fear that the parent 
will find the teacher in error. Since each decision and every child will 
require the teacher to make new judgments, there is always the possibil- 
ity of error. This must be accepted by the teacher. But it should be ac- 
cepted in the perspective of the weighty fact that although the parent 
may have spent more time with the child, he will rarely have had the 


advantage of the professional background against which the teacher’s 
judgments are formed. 


Closely related to the fear of error is 
single often face. Because they do not h 
are accused of being unable to truly 
In the final analysis, it is 


a charge that teachers who are 
ave children of their own, they 
appreciate or understand children. 


apparent that there is little relation between 
parenthood and success as a teacher since there are many parents who 


neither care about their children nor are concerned over them, while 


there are many childless teachers who year after year do an excellent 
job of teaching and guidance. 


Both these attacks, however, strike very close to the teacher’s basic 
security, and such a threat will 


arouse strong fears. If he is to be a suc- 
cessful guidance worker, the teacher must learn to handle these feelings 
in himself, 


A potent difficulty in the rel 
is a result of the fact that ne 
of them will have a decided 
every teacher to fulfill the ster 
reaction to their recollection may range from Open hostility to adula- 
tion. The parent may still feel the need to Prove to a teacher that he 15 
a capable person. As proof of hi Pability, he will act as an expert in 
classroom operation on the basis of having attended school. The teacher 
must realize that he does so primari 


ly because he has not yet been able 
to master the feelings which his own classroom experiences generated. 
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On the other hand, there are those who meet the teacher with open- 
faced flattery and deferential agreement. Through this approach, they 
hope to bring the interview to a rapid close and thus escape any un- 
comfortable situation. Such a parent, not caring to examine his feelings 
objectively, will tell himself that the whole interview is a waste of his 
time, 

_ The teacher must not al 
his own objective assessment of the situ 
the part of the teacher will not contribu 
professional manner. 


low the reaction of the parent to interfere with 
ation. An emotional response on 
te to handling the problem in a 


Parents’ Respect for Teachers 

While adverse reactions to the teacher will occur, it is a fact that the 
Majority of parents respect the teacher as a capable professional worker. 
Their only expectation of him is that he provide competent professional 
service. In the elementary school, the greatest demand that the parent 
will make is for an explanation of classroom operation that he can un- 
derstand. Especially where new developments have produced noticeable 
changes in methods and procedures, adequate explanations should be 
available. When trying to give the parent an understanding of what is 
being done in the classroom, it is important that the teacher focus upon 
developing comprehension in the parent rather than presenting certain 
Material in a predetermined sequence. Generally speaking, the parent 
will almost never ask questions from a position of total ignorance but 
will have a number of ideas about the matter. Unless these are disturbing 
to him, he will rarely seek further material, since true interest without 
a related personal motive is indeed rare. A father who showed interest 
in the introduction of a guidance program insisted that he did not agree 
with the basic assumptions of the program. At first the committee 
thought that his feeling was that the program, instead of demanding 
quality work from the child and maintaining certain standards, was rec- 
ommending the weak position of accepting any product or behavior. 
This was not the case. He had the impression that guidance was based 
upon the belief that all children are neurotic and maladjusted, which, 
of course, was far indeed from the truth. 

In addition to receiving comprehensible answers to his questions, the 
parent expects that the teacher will handle all information entrusted to 
him in a professional manner. It is reasonable for him to expect the 
teacher to listen carefully, to be sincerely interested in the material, and 
to provide help in evaluating it. In most cases, the decision for action 
properly remains with the parents. The teacher-counselor is obliged to 
present unbiased information but, in some cases, may include his per- 
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sonal belief, especially if this is the only material available. Generally, 
he will attempt to state only the facts and carefully avoid giving advice, 
either direct or implied by voice, tone, or attitude. 

The teacher must expect that at times the Situation will become too 
involved for him to give either the child or his parents the help that they 
require. When this happens, he will Suggest referring the case to a person 
or agency for proper handling. 

Most guidance in the elementary school will be incidental to the class- 
room teaching. In a few cases, a special program will be prepared. As 
» however, no such Program should be started without the 


» pointed out that neither of them had ever 
ere in school, yet both of them had been 
conflicts are resolved, the teacher can do 
» the teacher may find that very often the 


ance for the elementary school child will be accom- 
parents, 


ccurs, the parent will often feel, and may 

me the child’s problem and the failure 
t result of the teacher's ; ile 
there may be Justification for a Hinna sieer 


to ex a $ 
helpful. They must approach ey pect parents to be always sweet and 


sgl ery matter in terms of their own patterns 
of personal Organization, Unfortunately, in spite of the eh arene: 
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Success of the processes for cooperative problem solving, most adults 
will regress to pressure techniques when they are deeply involved. 

Regardless of the approach used by the parent, the teacher has the 
responsibility of keeping the focus upon the problem and not allowing 
Personalities to confuse the issue. While this rule is basic to all profes- 
sional relations, it is particularly important when the purpose of the 
meeting is the planning of guidance for a child. 


Fathers and Teachers 
and parents seems to be accentuated in the 


as numerous responsibilities in the world of 
him from participating in, or becom- 
ing well acquainted with, the operation of the school. Since the mother 
will usually be familiar with the school, it is more efficient, certainly it 
is easier, to allow her to handle matters concerning it. This should not 
be taken as an indication that the father is unconcerned or uninformed. 
In many cases, it indicates that he respects the teacher as a competent 
professional worker. 

Even though the father may be unable to keep in close contact with 
the classroom or participate regularly in school activities, it will still be 
profitable for the teacher to make a special effort to include him when- 
ever he can be available. In some communities there has been consider- 
able effort to improve communications between the school and fathers. 
By arranging days on which teachers visit business and industries, and 
other days for fathers to visit schools, better understanding and closer 


cooperation have been gained. 


The gap between teachers 
case of fathers. The father h 
business and industry that prevent 


Classroom Visits by Parents 


_ There was a time when p 
invitation or when there was tr 


arents visited school only upon special 
ouble concerning their child. In the 
modern school, many parents visit school regularly because they are 
interested. This provides the teacher with an excellent opportunity to 
build a relationship upon which easier communications and more effec- 


tive guidance can be based. 


When a parent visits the classroom, a few minutes of orientation by 


the teacher can make the difference between a successful visit and con- 


sternation and frustration for both the parent and the teacher. 
First of all, unless the children are used to visitors, they will not be- 


have in their normal manner. This will be particularly true of the child 
of the visitor, While this fact cannot be altered, the parent, if fore- 
warned, will not conclude that what he is seeing is usual classroom 


behavior. 
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Second, the activities of the day should be outlined so that the Parent 
will know what is being done. A written outline will always be apprec f 
ated since it can be referred to periodically. In addition, the 
should be given some idea of what to expect. The teachings ener 
ings of one day could seem small to anyone unfamiliar with chi ‘as 
learning. An unprepared adult could easily mistake a very creditat r- 
performance for an absolute failure. For a parent to be familiar wit 
classroom operation and know what to expect from it will render com- 
munication much easier. , 

Ordinarily it is a mistake to have the parent just sit watching the 
activities. In the primary grades, the children will often involve a visitor 


quite spontaneously if they are allowed to do so, A little planning can 
make this more effective. For example. 


» he should be encouraged to do so. On the other hand, care 
should be taken not to embarrass him by forcing Participation. A shy, 
reticent parent may prefer to remain quietly in the background. 

The minimum requirements are to furnish the parent with a com- 
fortable chair and to allow him freedom to move about the room. Mak- 
while visiting the classroom will afford an oppor- 
tunity to help the children learn social skills. The parental visit makes 
possible the building of a relationship that can increase the efficiency 
of the teacher in both his teaching and guidance activities, 


REQUIREMENTS FOR EFFECTIVE COMMUNICATION 


Even this brief Survey of the several f. 


acets of the relationship between 
the parents and the school will indic 


ate the importance of establishing 
these, there can be little hope of 
the teacher and the parents. 
Communication, to be effective, must not be limited to a one-way 
movement of information and opinions. The teacher may have informa- 
tion about the child which the parent lacks. The Parent, from long and 
intimate contact with the child, has a wealth of data concerning him. For 


the two parties to share their Stocks of knowledge can be mutually 
profitable. 


A striking example of this occurred in a second 


-grade classroom. 
During the first weeks of school 
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oe oe she Sra him to escape some of the pres- 
a teense er Gea = somewhat but then began to 
scons eet poe A e teac er to conclude that the boy was 
a a at his being forced to work right-handed 
had put him under an emotional strain. Fortunately, she mentioned this 
to the mother during a routine conference. The teacher’s observations 
had been accurate and keen, her deductions were logical, but it devel- 
oped that she lacked a few essential facts. The mother had a much older 
son by a previous marriage, and this son had just moved in with the 
family. The younger boy's anxiety was a mild form of sibling rivalry. 
His attempts to write with his left hand were a result of his growing 
admiration for the older boy, who was by nature left-handed. 

For two-way communication to operate successfully, there must be 
an absence of fear. If either party fears or distrusts the other, the flow 
of information will be inhibited. To the extent that it is obstructed, ade- 
quate guidance cannot be provided. A free flow of information does not 
mean that the person may say anything he wants to say without regard 
for the consequences. On the contrary, the form, the background, and 
the timing of the presentation deserve thought and careful planning. 
Ethical considerations as well as practical effects must be recognized. 

A further requirement for effective communication is mutual com- 
prehension of concepts and meanings. There are still a few parents who 
would interpret a note asking for “assistance in this matter” concerning 
their child, to mean “I want you to give this child a good spanking.” 
Similarly, a report of inadequate academic progress may be taken by 
the parents to mean that they should attempt to teach the child at home 
after he has worked in school all day. The teacher must make certain 
that the message which the home receives is the message that he meant 
It to get. 

Three principles can be presente 
and better communications with the ho 
in scope, allowing the teacher to select the med 
for the purpose and persons concerned. 


d to help the teacher ensure easier 
me. These principles are broad 
lium that is most suitable 


Building the Relationship 

Communications can be based only upon the 
at the moment. When the exchange must convey strong feelings, beliefs, 
and emotional expressions, as is often the case in guidance, a solid base 
will be acutely needed. Chance cannot be depended upon to provide this 
base. It will result only from careful planning and hard work. In some 
cases, an extensive campaign may be needed to establish it. As one 


relationship that exists 
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teacher observed, guidance work is largely dependent upon getting to 
know the parents and acquainting them with your purposes and methods. 

The minimum required would seem to be an acquaintance sufficient 
for the teacher to feel free to contact the parent when Necessary. The 
need for guidance action is often precipitated by a crisis. When this 


happens, there is rarely time enough to build an adequate teacher-parent 
relationship. 


Maintaining the Relationship 


Once the relationship has been established, it must be maintained. 
This too must be planned and not left to chance. When nothing is done 
to ensure continuity, the relationship will deteriorate. Some parents will 
feel that they are being neglected, while others will conclude that the 
initial actions of the teacher were, at best, insincere. In either case, the 
teacher may find that when he tries to make use of a relationship that 
Once existed but has been neglected, he has more problems than when 
he attempts to work without previous contacts. 

There are many techniques for continuing a relationship with parents. 
The two important requirements are that the method adequately convey 
the sincerity of the interest without destroying the professional tenor 
and that the method operate in a periodic and systematic fashion. One 
teacher developed the method of writing brief notes to the parent re- 
counting the child’s latest Successes and including remarks intended to 
ensure the continuance of cordial relations. By writing such notes to 
three parents each week, he was never overloaded but managed to con- 
tact every parent several times during the year. This individual contact, 
in addition to the regular reports and conferences, did a fine job of 
maintaining a working relationship with the home, Since the notes always 
attempted to report a success on the part of the child, they built a posi- 


tive, helpful attitude, encouraging a sharing of ideas and problems be- 
tween teacher and Parent in place of a barrier of criticism, 


Including the Administration 

Every contact between the home and the school should be known to 
the administrator. He has Onsibility for the smooth operation 
of the school and he cannot Meet it properly unless he is kept informed. 
He does not need, nor could he u 


Se, all the details of every incident. 
He should, however, be given enough material so that he is not taken 
by surprise when a crisis occurs. Over and above this, he should have 
enough background material so that he can easily familiarize himself 
with pertinent details 
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MEDIA OF COMMUNICATION 


The best guarantee for adequate communications with parents is the 
frequent use of a variety of media. No one medium will be enough, nor 
will occasional use suffice, to maintain contact. There are many good 
avenues, and most teachers will find particular ones easier to use than 
Others. Often practice will give the teacher facility with a technique that 


will lead to increased use of that technique. 


Interviews 
All the rules of interviewing th 
the discussion on making referrals 


A few others have special application. 
Adequate planning and rapport are no less essential for every inter- 


view than for the initial appointment. The need for establishing rapport 
cannot be overstressed. Even though there will usually be a series of 
interviews with a parent, the teacher cannot assume that adequate rap- 
port will develop naturally. Though most of the first meeting may be 
devoted specifically to establishing a working relationship, at the begin- 
ning of every subsequent meeting, the wise guidance worker will take 
Measures to ensure the continuation of the relationship. Once good 
relations have been established, securing rapport should be easier in 
each subsequent interview. Materials developed in the opening sessions 
can often be used to advantage in the actual working relationship. How- 
ever, careful planning of the transition between sessions will be needed, 
so that the material ‘will contribute both to the relationship and to the 
goals of the interview. To leave the transition to chance would be as 
unwise as to leave the plan of the interview or the appointment to 


chance. 

To be successful, 
focus is properly defined, 
just as well in some way oth 
time-consuming, other methods may Benes 
consideration, it is clear that some other me 
visable, continuing with interviews would be a waste 


the teacher and the parent. ? to S 

This decision should not be made lightly. Many situations, especially 

those calling for guidance, will be difficult to handle even in the flexible, 
5 5 ff z i 

easily manipulated medium of the interview- There is often a temptation, 

the parents have not been 


especially when the issue is not clear Or t e. ne 
cooperative, to select a Jess effective method simply because it will place 


at were presented in connection with 
apply to interviews with parents. 


a focus. Often when the 


it will appear that the matter can be handled 
er than by interview. Since interviews are 
e efficient. If, after careful 
thod would be more ad- 
of time for both 


an interview must have 
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less strain upon the teacher. Thus, it frequently will ‘Seem easier = 
transmit bad news by other means even though an interview cou 
provide help in the situation. 


Written Messages 


Next to personal conferences, written messages are most frequently 
used as a means of communication between parents and teachers. There 
are two ways of sending messages. Traditionally, the pupil has served as 
the letter carrier. Recently, however, some schools have adopted the 
more modern method of sending the letters through the mail. 

This latter method has many advantages. The most obvious advantage 
is the privacy that the mailed letter provides. When personal material Is 
being transmitted, the price of a postage stamp seems an inexpensive 
guarantee of privacy. A letter to parents should be written on the school 
letterhead, not on personal stationery. It is a business matter, not an 
informal or social note, Good business procedures indicate that a copy 
of the letter should be placed in the child’s cumulative file as a part of 
the record of his school history. 

While it is important that the style of the letter 
the teacher should avoid h 
formality can be just 
all, the message shoul 
ambiguities, 

A letter coming to the home through the mail carries a dignified and 
professional touch. Also, a carefully written letter has a far better chance 
of bringing about the desired results than a note hastily penciled upon 
a scrap of paper torn from a notebook. Certainly, the professional 
Standing of the teacher indicates that written communications from him 
should be framed Properly and sent through the mail. The method used 


by the parents in replying has no bearing upon the method to be used 
by the teacher, 


Important personal me 
child; he is often a less t 


be in proper form, 
aving it sound stiff or stilted, Excessive 
as inappropriate as excessive informality. Above 
d be clearly stated and as free as possible from 


Ssages, however, should not be carried by the 
han reliable mailman, one 


this particular problem by child’s clothing with 


a safety pin. An almost Catastrophic mixup was avoided by her timely 
discovery that several of the children had learned to manipulate the 


is parents can scarcely fail 


to cause him some concern. For him to be free to read the contents will 
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and also determine the probability of the teacher's 
tination. For the letter to be sealed in an 
envelope makes anxiety almost inevitable. The only workable solution 
is to entrust such messages to the government mail. 

At times, however, it will not be practical to use the government mail. 
When work samples are being sent, their bulk and size may make it 
more practical to have the child carry them. Single samples, of course, 
may be sent, with a letter, through the mail. Routine messages concern- 
ing school activities, such as vacations and special programs, may also 
be carried by the child. Some teachers have the children not only carry 
these messages but write them as letters to their parents. This provides 


purposeful application of the art of letter-writing. 


increase this danger. 
message reaching its des 


Verbal Messages 
Few aids to communication ar 
It is used far too often in situations t 


The telephone has a number of excellent 
for a personal interview. It can be used to make appointments for inter- 


views or to care for other minor details, although even here the arrange- 
ments should be confirmed in writing. Certainly, material relating to the 
personal life of the child or of the family should not be discussed over 
the telephone. It is only in cases of emergency, where speed of com- 
munication is of the greatest importance, that the telephone is a natural 


and preferred method. 
Except for making appoi 


e so widely abused as is the telephone. 
hat deserve more formal contact. 
uses, but it is a poor substitute 


ntments, it is generally unwise for the teacher 


to telephone parents until he has met them in person and has talked 
with them several times. It is doubtful that one person can ever get to 
know another if their onl is by telephone. Nor will written 
messages add much to the rela ip, since they will nearly always be 
activities of the child. 


confined to relaying information about the 
Even with these limitations. the teacher will use the telephone to 
to his advantage to develop a 


contact parents often enous i 
and to learn telephone etiquette. One of the 
good-bye. There are 


to learn how to say 
elephone the teacher because they 


i a a is i ame 
have nothing bett at the na i in is sa z 
situation. The teacher must be gth of such conve 


sations without leaving the pare 


Formal Reports 


Traditionally, the scho 
form or a card, to communic 


al reports, usually a printed 


ol has used form 
me and to record the class- 


ate to the ho 
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room activities and progress of the child. In recent years, however, it 
has become obvious that this method is inadequate for the modern 
school. 

When the matter of guidance in the elementary school is taken 
into consideration, not only is it clear that report cards cannot provide 
the needed communication with the home, but that, through abuse and 
misuse, they have acquired characteristics that may aggravate disturb- 
ances in the child and form barriers to his normal development. The 
most obvious difficulty is the attempt to use the report as a means of 
motivation for the child as well as a method for reporting progress to 
the parent. As a device for communicating with parents, the use of a 
single-symbol report card has a number of unfavorable implications for 
guidance. 

First of all, this technique does not have the elements needed 
for proper communication. There is no adequate provision for a two-way 
exchange. Even though a space may be provided for the parent to record 
remarks, the space is usually extremely small. Because of the close 
restrictions inherent in the use of a single symbol—a letter or a number 
—there is little to which a parent can respond except with a general 
feeling of either pleasure or irritation, Another disadvantage is that the 
report is concerned with the past, which cannot be altered, and though 
it may suggest action for the future, it cannot be sufficiently specific to 
be helpful. 

Assigning grades can be a deeply frustrating activity for the teacher. 
If he concerns himself only with achievement, he cannot discriminate 
between the child who has low ability, the one who accepts low achieve- 
ment as the price for pursuing his own interests, and the one who is 
unable to work because of mental blocks. If the symbols he uses do not 
indicate a defined level of achievement, then, in order for the report to 
have any meaning, he must explain the scale he is using. While it may 
sound logical to say that he graded each child against ‘the child’s own 
ability, it is difficult for a teacher to describe this scale adequately. 
Neither can he be certain that he has not mistaken low ability for low 
interest or a high loading of personal problems, since at the time, there 
was no sure way of ascertaining the child’s true ability. 

The greatest difficulty of the report card, as far 
cerned is that, despite its traditional usage, there is no consensus on the 
meanings of the symbols. Because of the great differences in the use of 
the symbols, there are many discrepancies between the message that the 
teacher intended and the one which the parent receives and to which he 
reacts. The teacher may assign a child the grade of C in spelling because 
he is doing average work, while the parent may interpret C to mean 


as guidance is con- 
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that the child is lazy or not attending to his lessons. Similarly, a grade 
of D may indicate to the parent either that there is little hope of the 
child’s ever mastering spelling or that he should be punished for failing 
to conform to the established standards. 

At the other end of the scale, many pupils, and some parents, become 
convinced that an A indicates only that a teacher likes the child. This 
opinion will be prevalent especially among those who consistently fail 
to achieve. By the time they have finished elementary school, many will 
have become immune to the teacher’s opinion of their efforts and will 
ridicule the few pupils who continue to strive for good grades. 

The report card allows no privacy for communications. Even though 
it may be put into an envelope and the child instructed to take it directly 
home, few children will be outside the school limits before they begin 
comparing reports with those of their friends Many parents also com- 
pare grades with the family and with neighbors and friends. None of 
these comparisons consider what scales the teacher used in assigning 
the grades. The report card thus becomes an instrument of unfair com- 
petition. 

With these many obstacles to effective communication, the report- 
card problem still remains unsolved. Any system devised to replace it 
will have to be based upon the principles of good communications. Since 
one of these principles is the use of several media, and since the search 


will usually be for a single instrument to replace the current one, there 


appears to be little ground for expecting a change in the near future. 
al well-being of the child 


With the growing concern over the person 
and the introduction of the guidance service into the elementary school, 


it is possible that a system of communications will be established be- 
tween the teacher and the home which can circumvent the difficulties 
of the traditional system of reporting. In some communities where there 
has been sufficient concern, temporary solutions have been found in 
different forms of reporting. These successes, however, are based upon 
the communications that developed from work of the particular group 
involved, not upon any characteristics of a form resulting from this work. 
As the relationships that were generated in the community by the group 
deteriorate, as with time they will, the form itself will be of little value. 


SUMMARY 

e involved in the activities of the elemen- 
and interest, adequate communi- 
articularly true when attempt- 
difficulty will so often be in 


Parents will nearly always bi 
tary schools. Because of their concern 
cations with them is a necessity. This is p 
ing guidance activities. The basis of the 
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the child’s home relations that few programs of guidance can operate 
successfully without the full cooperation of the parents. 

Good communications require the use of a number of media. These 
must provide for a two-way exchange of information with a freedom 
to express beliefs that is not restricted by fear or other impediments. A 
mutual understanding of terms and concepts is also necessary. 

Communications with a parent can never be any better than the rela- 
tionship upon which they are based. Once such a relationship has been 
established, it must be kept active or it will deteriorate. Special efforts 
should be made to contact fathers as well as mothers. 

Personal interviews are often used to contact parents. Skill in this 
area can make a great contribution to 
gram. Written messages provide other Opportunities. For best results 
these should be treated as business correspondence and sent through 
the mail. The telephone can also be of help, but it must be used properly 
and must not be substituted for other methods merely because it is more 
convenient. 

The administration should be kept informed of all contacts with par- 
ents. The traditional report card is usually insufficient for the needs of 
the modern school, particularly in its function as a means of communi- 
cating with parents. The report card is far too limited in Scope and is 
subject to misinterpretation. 

When the parent visits school, the teacher has 
tunity to establish and build a working rel 
do everything possible to give the parent 
activities, their objectives, and their goals. 


an excellent oppor- 
ationship. The teacher should 
an understanding of the class 
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CHAPTER SIXTEEN 


Counseling with Parents 


the additional duty of providing guidance 
hat the child’s problems are so closely 
tion that little can be done to help him 
until the cooperation of his par en gained. In some cases, all 
that will be needed is fo her to furnish the parents with perti- 
nent information. At other times it may be necessary for the teacher 

t some length in order to promote better 


to counsel with the parents 4 
understanding of the child and his problems. 
When the child’s personal problems become so great that they are 


interfering with his school performance, it is the duty of the teacher- 
counselor to help him find a solution. Usually his relations at home as 
well as those in school will have suffered. While there may be times 

293 


The teacher who has accepted 
n find t 
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when the teacher will need to consider carefully the extent to which he 
should attempt to alter the attitudes of the parents, as a guidance 
worker he will at least make clear to them his own sincere interest in 
the child and his willingness to cooperate with the home. 

Counseling with parents may be carried out on several levels. The 
lowest level will be incidental counseling that may take place without 
previous planning and may be only a few well-chosen words of informa- 
tion or a question or two for the parent to consider. The highest level 
will be the planned interview, as in parent-teacher conferences or the 
interview requested by either parent or teacher to consider and discuss 
a particular problem concerning the child. Since the success of any 
counseling with parents will depend upon both the teacher’s skill and his 


attitudes, it is essential that he convey his sincerity and that the parent 
develop confidence in him, 


PROBLEMS AND CONFLICTS 


Many of the child’s ordinary problems and conflicts can be traced to 
the home environment. Perhaps the one observed most often by the 
teacher is the extreme Pressure placed upon a child to achieve academi- 
cally. The tensions and pressures on a child may be so great that deviant 
behavior will result. When he is basically healthy, he will be able to 
ome relief from the immediate pres- 
sures. To do this, the teacher may lower the classroom demands. While 
this may be helpful, it may be entirely inadequate. When the home is 
the source of greater pressures than the school, the teacher can do little 


to relieve the situation for the child. When a group of children show 
Symptoms of excessive Pressures, the teacher m 


teaching program, but when only o 
this rather suddenly, it may take 


find the cause. When this lies beyond the Classroom, the teacher will 


ation of the parents to bring about 
Tes toward academic achievement 


tion in the home than in the class- 
room. In every case, before he Presses his search toward the home, the 


teacher must first be certain that the environment not Only of the imme- 
diate classroom, but of the school is relatively free from unwarranted 


Another common problem is that of parents who expect the school 
to produce what schools are no longer Producing. For example, parents 
who have had little contact with the modern school expect their children 
to learn the things that they themselves learned in the ways that they 
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learned them. Since much of rote learning has been replaced, it is often 
difficult for the parents to comprehend what it is that the child has been 
taught on a particular day. As a result, some parents become very 
perturbed, and occasionally an irate father or mother will descend upon 
the teacher without warning. The teacher will need all his counseling 
skill to handle such a situation. 

When problems demand better understanding between the home and 
the school, it will be the responsibility of the teacher to initiate activity 
for reducing conflict. Occasionally it will be impossible to gain the neces- 
sary cooperation. When conflict results from variant ethnic or religious 
beliefs, it may be necessary to work with the group as well as with the 
family to develop a mutual understanding and acceptance of the differ- 
ences. It is often difficult for the child when he is forced to take a posi- 
tion counter to that of his peer group. Barney suffered greatly from a 
conflict of this sort. His parents’ religion, and thus his own, forbade his 
participating in all health-education activities. The school, recognizing a 
local problem, had excused all members of the church from these classes. 
Barney felt conspicuous and unhappy. Since the teacher discovered in 
his early contacts with the home that he could not expect any changes 
in the attitudes of the parents, it became evident that he must help 
accept his position. By working toward understanding by the 


Barney to 
and counseling with Barney, the teacher was able to achieve 


class group 
some success. 

Parents occasionally take a strong stand upon a number of other 
school activities. When their position is contrary to that of the majority, 
their children often suffer. It is not uncommon for a parent to refuse to 
allow his child to accompany the group on an out-of-town field trip. 
Another may refuse to give the child a sum of money to cover a given 
expense for school supplies. While the school often makes a free hot 


lunch possible for any child who cannot afford it, the parents may refuse 


to allow the child to accept it. In one private school where swimming 


was a part of the prescribed curriculum in the primary grades, an oc- 
casional parent would balk and refuse to permit his child to participate. 

Regardless of the type of problem, whether it is one of overprotection, 
of neglect, or of conflicting customs and attitudes, the teacher will often 
be able to help the parents to resolve their conflicts and thus reduce 


the tensions in the child. 
There are several principle 
work with parents on a mutual problem 


most rules, success depends upon the skill of | 
following is inadequate for any job involving human relations. E 


when a degree of skill has been gained, there will still be failures. Thus, 


s that can be helpful when a teacher must 
concerning the child. As with 


of the user. Blind, mechanical 
ven 
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if one technique should fail to give the solution desired by the teacher, 
he should not abandon it as useless, but rather examine his results to 
see whether a more skillful use could have been more helpful or if a 
different technique or another goal would have produced success. : 
In problems that involve conflicts between human beings, there will 
seldom be only a single solution possible. Therefore, it will usually be 
neither wise nor necessary to take an inflexible stand on any one. As a 
case develops, new insights may be gained that will warrant a change 
in what was originally proposed. Since all the facts in a case may never 
be known, the minimum precaution is to be always prepared for a 
change in the direction of the guidance program. Even after a solution 
or goal has been selected, there will be a number of ways of achieving 
it. It will be a rare situation in which all solutions are equally desirable. 
Probably factors in the individual case will be decisive in determining 


the route to be attempted first. Alternatives may be tried as the case 
develops. 


It soon becomes obvious that the gre 
available to the teacher, the more likely 
efforts. Not only must he 


ater the variety of techniques 

he is to be successful in his 
have a certain level of skill, but he must be 
willing to make changes when they are indicated rather than continuing 
with one method when another could serve better, 

When a personal problem develops in the pupil to the extent that it 
interferes with his classroom performance, there are at least four sets 
of forces involved: the teacher, the parent, the child, and his peers. 
While any one of them may be a major force, there will rarely be only 
one. Usually the real source of the trouble will be an interaction among 
them. Fortunately, these same sources of conflict will also serve as 
possible sources of assistance in finding a solution to the problem. 


THE PROBLEM CONFERENCE 


It is a most unfortunate si ave to meet a 
parent for the first time when hj ild i 


a a problem. This 
will place the teacher-couns ving to establish 
communications and secure o at best will be 
somewhat distrustful of him y be hostile toward him. 
This is a poor foundation upon which to build guidance activities. Not 
only will more time be required to establish a working relation, but any 
constructive action will have to be Postponed. As a 
gram that is less than sufficient may b 

vent the problem from becoming wor: 
the best possible answer. 


may pre- 
Se, it may also halt the search for 
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Beside avoiding the difficulties inherent in meeting the parent for the 
first time in a problem situation, there are several positive gains avail- 
able through early contact. When there is effective communication on 
the basic level between the teacher-counselor and the parent, many 
problems can be avoided, in the sense that they can be adjusted before 
they reach a crisis, if they are treated while they are still minor devia- 
tions. With such a relationship, there is also a greater possibility that 
the parent and the teacher will be able to exchange ideas easily and 
more thoroughly explore the various courses of action that may be 
possible. 

When a real problem appears, a working relationship that has been 
previously established will help toward a workable solution. Parents 
who know and trust the teacher as a responsible and capable profes- 
sional worker will be more likely to approach the conference with a 
positive attitude. This alone can make the difference between the success 


and failure of the meeting. 


Preparation 
Obviously, of all the interviews which deserve and require careful 
d toward counseling with parents would rank near 


planning, those oriente 
all the skills at his command 


the top. The teacher-counselor will need 
in these conferences. 

If the conference is called by the teacher, it is usually unwise to keep 
the topic a secret from the parent. Not only will this introduce a hostile 
and suspicious attitude, but it may prevent the parent from producing 
material that could be helpful. It is only natural for a parent placed in 
such a position to be on the defensive. He may choose simply to con- 
fuse the issue by introducing irrelevant material and dwelling upon it, 
or he may launch a direct attack against the school and against the 
teacher, both as a person and as a professional worker. When this oc- 
curs, it may take a long time to return to a level of operation on which 
the emotions are relatively neutral and a constructive approach to the 


problem may be made. 


Preparation well in advance by both the teacher and the parent will also 


help to avoid shock and subsequent emotional entanglements that may 


occur when unexpected material is introduced. If the teacher were wag- 
ing war, shocking the parent might be helpful since it would give the 
teacher a momentary advantage, but any approach that tends to make a 
problem conference a battleground is not going to promote good guid- 
ance. ne 

aware of the performance and abilities of 


In most cases, parents are 
their children. Having lived with the child for many years, what they 
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may most need now is not a forcible presentation of the problem, but 
help in facing the situation realistically and constructively. Where guid- 
ance is offered sincerely and with professional competence, it will usually 
be welcomed. When a child is a problem to the school, the parents will 
usually have had difficulties with him at home and will be ready to re- 
ceive constructive help. This is especially true where the surface reac- 


tion to a problem is a behavioral characteristic that is disturbing at home 
as well as at school. 


Avoidance of Emotional Discussions 


At times the best plans and a history of good relations with the 
parents will not be enough to keep the conference on 
When emotions enter the conference roo 
workable solution diminishes. 


Almost every teacher will at some time have the unhappy experience 


of having a parent arrive at the school unannounced and in the heat of 
anger. Actually in such c 


unavailable but to have 
day or two later. Even 


a positive level. 
m, the hope of finding a good 


n feelings. Again, time is one 
& a perspective that corresponds with suffi- 
an operational base. 

the teacher will have no choice but to deal with 
a parent while the parent is angry. Although the conference may con- 
tribute very little to solving the problem, it may make an indirect con- 
tribution by Proving to the parent that the teacher is a competent pro- 
fessional worker who is not to be stampeded into actions which he 
normally would not take or approve. To this end, many of the tech- 


niques of effective counseling can be adapted to advantage. 
Allow the Parent to Talk Freel i 


; Y- When a person is angry, there 
are many things that he needs to say in order to express his feelings. 
The first step then, is to allow him to express these feelings. Until he 
ate. By allowing it to run its course, 


went to regain control of his emotions. Obvi- 
ously, there will be no point in reacting to words said in the heat of 


anger. It may be profitable, however, to listen carefully for information 
that may help to clarify the problem. In doing this, the guidan ` ‘yorker 


the teacher will help the parent to 
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must remain aware that most of these words are more oriented toward 
expressing feelings than toward revealing or indicating facts. 
, Do Not Interrupt. As the angry person ventilates his feelings, there 
is a great temptation to interrupt him and point out the errors in his 
facts, his logic, and his conclusions. The teacher must have sufficient 
control of himself not to do this. Opposition will only stimulate the 
parent’s emotions and enable him to continue the tirade. In order to 
dissipate the feelings of the parent, the teacher must listen patiently 
and maintain his attention. Most outbursts cannot continue for more 
than a few minutes, and when they are finished, there is a good possibil- 
ity that constructive action can follow. 
Some people, in their anger, demand verbal agreement or at least 
t of their remarks. This demand usually can 


acquiescence from the targe 
be met by noncommittal and nondirective sounds. When no opposition 


is encountered, the anger will soon run its course. 

Equally difficult for the teacher to control will be his urge to hurry 
the parent along. It will seem that if only he could be brought to his 
conclusion more rapidly, matters then would go forward on a profitable 
basis. Attempts to hurry him, however, will usually be regarded as op- 
position and may actually postpone the end of the outburst as it almost 
always will add to the emotions. The best course is patient, noncom- 
mittal listening. 

Do Not Contradict. Even after the initial outburst has passed, it is 
not wise to point out the errors that were presented in it. To contradict 
or otherwise oppose the parent's position will intensify and prolong his 
anger or, if done after he has calmed down a bit, may renew the out- 
burst. He will often react as though the teacher did not hear him the 
first time and that consequently he must repeat everything. 

There is more than one approach to every situation. When feelings 
are intense, it will usually be profitable for the teacher to use an alter- 
nate route rather than one that is in direct opposition to the one held 
by the parent. 

Focus on Solutions. Neatly all emotional outbursts are concerned 
with where to put the blame. This will be of little help in finding a work- 
able solution or in correcting the damage that has been done. 

Where the goal is to provide help and guidance, it will be more profit- 
able to focus upon the solution. This can also be an effective technique 
for avoiding a position that is opposed to the parent and will further 
irritate him. When skillfully handled, it will, in effect, make the parent 


and the teacher a team whose goal is to provide help for the child. 
As intense feelings begin to wane, the teacher should begin to collect 
transitional items that will help him to shift the attention from what has 
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happened to what can be done in the future. With careful transition, a 
conference that apparently was doomed fro 
mutually profitable. 

Appreciate the Parent’s View. Like all other behavior, an emo- 
tional outburst can be thought of in terms of cause and effect. Usually, 


ing of injustice or intended harm. It will be 


content of it in order to 


a help for him to take the view held 
by the parent and see how the situation appears in that light. Without 


a comprehensive understanding of the Position and perceptions of the 
parent, the teacher may miss an obvious solution, 

A helpful attitude can of itself contribute 
the teacher of the mutual problems. An o 
revaluate his position as things develop rat 
a position which may get out of line. 

Allow for Face Saving. There is no room fi 
teaching or guidance since both approaches to 
basically nonpunitive. They 
tive help. Thus, even thoug! 
spell of anger, this reaction must be re 
interpreted as an attack that must be 


m the start, can become 


to better understanding by 
pen mind will permit him to 
her than force him to defend 


Or revenge in either 
human behavior are 
Oward providing posi- 
abusive during his 
Cognized for what it is and not 
ffort to balance ac- 
pect one may, at the 


least, be unwise. If one is offered, Id be accepted gra- 


ciously. 

To insist that the parent TTE cosy ak: 
will reduce the effectivenes nference and imperil 
future relations. Demands fi , OF restitution will a 
change the focus of the conference from the Problem of the child to the 
relations between the adults. This cannot help the child and ma alien- 
ate and irritate the parent ay a 

The counselor's personal organiz 
relatively insensitive to rebuff. That is, his self- 
ciently strong for him to be able to recognize th 
angry person as being more unreasoned than unreasonable 
the outburst to pass without recrimination, By doing this, h 
progress toward the goal immediately without h 
feelings of personal worth. 

Guidance is not based upon a demand for unconditional Surrender 
or complete capitulation but rather upon a willingness to search ra 
better way. Frequently the conference will end with NO apparent Sain 
yet ideas will have been presented that later, sometimes much later, will 
develop as real forces toward finding a useful solution. The seeding = 


ation must be such as to render him 


esteem must be suffi- 
e frantic as 


and to allow 


© may resume 


aving to reestablish 
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ideas for later reactions and actions is not the least of the effective 
methods used by the guidance worker in the elementary school. 


A Positive Attitude 

Discussions that revolve around a problem situation will be helped by 
a positive attitude and approach. This preserves the hope for a workable 
solution, while a negative approach will soon admit failure and precipi- 
tate a cessation of efforts to find an answer. 

When a child is in trouble at school because of his behavior, he may 
be openly rejected by his parents. If the teacher pushes his point too 
hard, however, he may find that the parent will suddenly shift his posi- 
tion to the defense of the child. This will occur because the child is 
irrevocably an ego extension of the parent. When an attack upon him 
becomes sufficiently intense, the parent, regardless of the child’s be- 
havior, will see it as an attack upon himself and become defensive. 
When this reaction takes place, the discussion has again passed beyond 
logic and is moving into an area that is primarily emotional. 

The guidance worker who supports the child, regardless of his actions, 
will be in a position to acquire the good will of the parent and the trust 
of the child and still move toward a solution of the problem. In many 
cases, there will be a need to reassure the parents. This may take the 
form of giving them information that will relieve their immediate anx- 
ieties and allow them to approach the real problem. 

A useful technique for maintaining a positive approach is for the 
teacher to have several workable methods rather than a single suggestion 
for achieving the ends. For each of these possible solutions, the teacher 
should be able to give a brief but descriptive statement of the process 
and an estimate of the possible success in using it. 

In trying to keep the conference on a positive note, the teacher- 
counselor must avoid making promises that he cannot keep or making 
statements that ate contrary to fact. It is easy to say, “I'm sure it will be 
all right,” when little ofa possibly helpful nature is to be seen. At other 
times, the concept of readiness can become a false comfort to the teacher 
who has been unable to generate achievement. Only rarely will he be 

will always be, to see what happens as the 


in the position, as the parent l 
poa or passes the expected state of readiness. 


hil and reaches P ‘ R 
hes Cea plis a child’s performance in terms of readiness, the 


teacher should be very sure of the facts in the case and be prepared 
to demonstrate that it actually is a matter of readiness and not, for ex- 
ample, a matter of emotional blocking. Lack of readiness should never 
be used as a possible explanation, simply because no other explanation 


is apparent, if there is no evidence to support it. 
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Although a positive position is desirable, a truthful one is essential. 
More than anything else, the guidance worker must protect the reputa- 
tion of his word. At times he will have to confess to ignorance or at 
least indicate that his hopes are based mostly upon faith, not upon evi- 
dence. Usually, a trained counselor will be able to sustain the hopes 
of the parents and at the same time preserve his own integrity. 


Supporting Evidence 


When presenting a case to the parent, an administrator, or a referral 
agency, the guidance worker should be able to produce evidence that 
will support his beliefs. It is too much to expect that a verbal report of 
his conclusions will be readily and completely accepted. Certainly in 
the case of a referral, any agency will expect more. Typically, they will 
be more interested in examining the evidence than in receiving the 
teacher's conclusions. This is not because they doubt him, but because 
they hope that with their professional training they will be able to dis- 
cover additional relationships. Rather than being biased or influenced 
by the conclusions of the teacher-counselor, they will prefer first to 
develop their own model, then to compare it with that developed by the 
other professional worker, 


While evidence will be needed, it will usually be unwise to overwhelm 
the parent with too much evidence. Thou 
may be misinterpreted or even rej 


nce should be presented to the parents 
Presented to prove the child wrong, or 
the parent wrong, or to prove the teacher right, it will 


3 ive it may be. It will be far more profitable 
to present material such as work as something 


that has a bearing upon the matter under discussion and ask the parent 
to help interpret it. Since he rarely will have an adequate frame of 
reference from which to judge, it will be helpful for the teacher to 
present other samples. In doing this, it will be wise to present a full 
scale, representing the several levels of achievement in the class or of 
the age group, not just those that show great contrast. By having the 
parent locate the position on the Scale where the work of his child 
would be, he can see that the teacher has not loaded the evidence against 
the child or, by implication, against the parents. Furthermore, it clearly 
indicates the problem without requiring the teacher to take the 
judge. 

When using work samples, all 


role of 


identification should be removed from 
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those used as a scale. If this is not done, the comparisons may be biased 
by the personalities of the other children, and there is also some ques- 
tion of violating their privacy. g 

; The use of evidence should be oriented to a search for the best analy- 
sis of the problem and for possible solutions. It should be a tool, not a 
weapon. Neither teacher, counselor, nor the teacher-counselor has a 
role as prosecutor. 

When the parent is still antagonistic or angry, evidence is of little 
use. It also can be attacked, becoming a source of distraction from the 
immediate issue and a focus for emotional agitation. The teacher will be 
wise to postpone the presenting of these materials until the parent is in 


a more receptive mood. 


Helping the Parent 

Earlier it was pointed out that there was little to be gained by extend- 
ing false hope to the parent. While this is true, it does not mean that the 
teacher-counselor should be pessimistic or brutal in his approach to the 
case or in his interpretation of the facts. Usually, it will be better to err 
in the direction of optimism than to surrender hope too soon. Parents 
have a right to know the truth about their child, but it must be clearly 
recognized that neither past experience nor opinion necessarily represent 
the truth in a particular case. In many instances, it will be very difficult 
to determine just exactly what is the truth, and even more difficult to 
predict what this may mean in terms of the future. Many children who 
were late or slow starters will suddenly, and for no apparent reason, 
change the pace of their development and appear to defy all the prin- 
ciples of growth. Similarly, but for the most part less spectacularly, the 
fast child may seem to have reached his maximum and his pattern will 


alter to a much slower one. 
Because of the many variations in common problems and conflicts, 


the teacher may find it impossible to supply all the facts or make an 
accurate interpretation of them. Some problem areas will develop with 
which he will be quite unfamiliar. There is no shame involved in being 
uninformed in areas beyond one’s own profession or even in some of 
the more remote areas of one’s field. When it is known in advance that a 
certain topic is likely to arise for discussion, however, a teacher will be 
wise to spend some time in preparation so that he will be familiar with 

the subject. 
The teacher will be expected to have information on what the parent 
may do to help. While in some cases it may seem more desirable to 
it will be wiser to assign 


prevent the parents from further interference, > 
to them a specific job that will appear to them to be important. Most 
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parents, if they are left out, will undertake to help in their own way, on 
that it is important for the guidance worker to devise assignments that 
will be satisfying to the parent and at the same time generally helpful to 
the case. Sometimes these assignments will lie in the direction of recre- 
ational activities that can be mutually enjoyed by the child and his 
parents. Another possibility is asking the parents to help in develop- 
ing background by supplying family records and anecdotes. 

Most teachers find it helpful to have available a selection of books, 
pamphlets, and clippings on common problems which they can give to 
the parent as a means of building his background and forming a founda- 
tion for guidance activities. These, of course, must be carefully chosen 
and given only when the parent could profit from them. If the material 
is too complex or technical, it will not contribute to his understanding. 
On the other hand, if it is too elementary, he may discard it as being 
silly, or he may even feel insulted. Fortunately, there is a wide range of 
material available and a fairly constant flow of new publications, so 


that with only a little effort the teacher can secure and maintain a good 
supply of useful materials. 


As with other materials, these s 
the parent, not to force him to 
tions. 

In talking with parents, the te 
attitude toward commonly used | 
ina community that will react 


hould be presented in order to help 
accept certain conclusions or interpreta- 


acher must be sensitive to the local 
abels. There may be groups of parents 


in markedly different ways. For one 
parent a suggestion that psychiatric help is needed will be met with a 
reaction akin to enthusiasm, since it Suggests that his family is the social 
and financial equal of the “ 


better families”; after all, not everyone can 
afford a psychiatrist, nor is everyone sufficiently cosmopolitan to be 
willing to recognize the need. On the other hand, unless they have 


been carefully prepared for it, many parents may be deeply hurt by the 
suggestion because in their particular social group this need is associated 
with a state of sinfulness or depravity. One parent refused to read a 
book suggested by the teacher because the author had undergone psycho- 
analysis and therefore “couldn't Possibly be normal.” Since these at- 
titudes will vary greatly, the teacher must Study the background of the 


parents and lay the groundwork carefully before proceeding with guid- 
ance activities or referrals. 


There is, unfortunately, no easy way to le 
particular parent. The best, and often the only technique, will be a 
carefully planned interview. Frequently, the whole problem will develop 


as one of generating, or restructuring, the attitudes of the parents to- 
ward the child and his current situation. 


arn the attitudes held by a 
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Referral 

When a situation is sufficiently serious to have required a series of 
conferences with the parents, some consideration should be given to the 
possibility of referring the case. The school is not a treatment agency for 
either the child or his parents. 

While there may be several conferences with parents before a referral 
is suggested, this is not a hard-and-fast rule. It is expected that the 
parent will be familiarized with the problem and with the services 
available. In some extreme cases, this will not be necessary; in others 
it will be far more propitious to move the case quickly than to care for 
details. Such judgments can be made only on the facts of the particular 


case. 


KEEPING THE ADMINISTRATION INFORMED 


While the classroom teacher will carry on most of the guidance ac- 
tivities, he will need to keep the administration of his school well in- 
formed. This is important in terms of the operation of the whole school, 
and it can also be of great assistance to the teacher in the immediate 
case. Often the administration will have past experience and specialized 
knowledge that will be a source of constructive suggestions and per- 


haps of active assistance. 

In addition to this direct help, 
need backing by the school. While t 
administrative problems than in guid 
sibility of unexpected developments cha 


a critical administrative matter. 
Another reason for keeping the administration informed is a result of 


the scope of school policy. Many matters which will appear as extreme 
variants in one classroom, may be fairly common when the school sys- 
tem is considered as a whole. In consequence, there will often be a 
well-developed school policy for handling these situations. This will be 
particularly true in cases similar to those mentioned in the discussion on 


conflicts between home and school. 
Finally, whenever a conference with pare 


lem concerning the behavior or activities of i 
be given to the advantages of having the administrator attend the meet- 


ing. While this may complicate matters somewhat, it can be helpful 
when parents are openly belligerent or have taken exception to past 
events in the case. While the immediate situation may be beyond the 


i iviti i . Even though 
scope of guidance activities, t remain there. E g 


it often develops that the teacher will 
his will be more likely in cases of 
ance cases, there is always a pos- 
nging a fairly routine case into 


nts is instituted over a prob- 
a child, some thought should 


it need no 
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during the conference the administrator finds it necessary to define limits 
carefully and clearly, the case may still be amenable to the techniques 
of guidance. 

It will always be uncomfortable, and usually unprofitable, to allow a 


situation to develop to the point where it is out of control before bring- 
ing it to the attention of the administration, 


SUMMARY 


Many of the child’s problems can be handled within the classroom, 
in which case the only Persons involved will be the child and his teacher- 
counselor. However, it is not uncommon for the child’s problem to be a 
result, either directly or indirectly, of the home situation, In some cases, 
the parents will not be aware of the conflict, while in others 
have recognized the child’s deviant beh 
In either Case, the parents of an elementary school child are usually as 
anxious to resolve their child’s problem 
whether the parent seeks the help of th 
the cooperation of the Parents, a succ 


understanding and Sincerity as well as 
of counseling, 


essful relationship will demand 
a skillful use of the best techniques 


Parents is to keep the focus 


upon the personalities involved. Preparation 
can be helpful in maintaining this focus, 


Since problems involving human beings rarel 
answer, the teacher-counselor will usually be able to find a solution that 


will enable him to face the problem with the Parent rather than oppose 
him in it. 


problems can be resolved before 
reach a crisis, such a relationshi 
ance work. 


atalistic attitude 
will rarely contribute to guidance. 
Evidence should always be available. It should be Presented as ad- 
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‘ditional material and used not as a weapon, but as a tool to gain 
understanding. 

At all times the administration should be kept informed. They will 
be needed to back decisions or to set the stage for guidance work. They 
will also be instrumental in handling the administrative details when the 


severity of a problem makes a referral necessary. 
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ziness, 243-244 
Tone and development, 71-77 
i convergence and divergence in, 73- 
7s 


field theory of, 72 
indeterminism of, 75 
interest as factor in, 72, 85 
interference in, 76 
intervening variable in, 72 
laws of, 74 
patterns of, 67-69 
readiness in, 73 
repetition and drill in, 72 
stimulus-response theory of, 71 
and teaching methods, 73-74 

Leisure, increase in, 13 
use of, 12 

Lesson planning, 62 

Listening, 180-181 

Lying, 240-242 


Maladjustment, prevention of, 80 
Materials, availability of, 25 
Maturity in children, 56 
lack of, 20, 39 
levels of, 23 
Mental blocks, 75, 237-238 
Mental health, criteria for, 81-84 
and frustration, 97-98 
and teaching, 4, 179 
Mental hygiene, and child development, 
concepts of, 83 
effect of frustration on, 97-98 
goals of, 80-81 
and teaching, 79 
Method of teaching, 73-74 
dichotomy as, 91 
variety in, 77 
igration, problems from, 212-213 
Models of behavior, 191-193, 235 
development of, 199 
Motivation, grades as, 88 
in learning, 10, 61 
loss of, 252 
and mental health, 85 
from punishment, 103 
through sharing experiences, 154 
from tests, 89 
Music, 260 


Normal child, 35 

Notes on observations, 227-228 

Nutrition, inadequate, 245 
lunchroom behavior and, 94-95 


Objectivity of materials, 224-229 
Observation of child, 226-229 


Observation of child, bias in, 213 
nonsystematic, 208 
systematic, 227—228 
Occupations, 3, 26, 272 z 2 
(See also Vocational information) 
Opinions in records, 220-221 
Overachievement, 87-88 
and laziness, 243 
Overidentification, with adults, 246 
with groups, 251 


Parent, angry, 298 
attitudes toward child, 304 
as barrier, 45 
conflict with school, 294 
expectations of, 170, 281, 294 
and home conditions, 245 
interviews with, 176 
knowledge of child, 297-298 
orientation of, 148, 283 
readings for, 304 
Teports to, 208, 230, 289 
tights of, 47-48 
role of, in guidance, 303-304 
in referrals, 170 
and school, 278-279 
and teacher, 284-285 
Patterns of failure, 12 
(See also Behavior patterns; Develop- 
mental patterns; Learning and 
development) 
Permissiveness, and discipline, 64 
doctrine of, 63-67 
and security, 65 
Personal development and achievement, 
61 


Prejudice, control of, 213 
Preschool experiences, 69, 80 
and attitudes of child, 246 | 
records from, 112 | 
Principal, role of, in parent counseling, 
306-307 
in pupil information, 202 
(See also Administrative policies) 
Problem-solving, 82-83 
advice in, 135-136 
in counseling, 141 
in groups, 268-269 
teacher responsibility for, 25 
Problems in classroom, 234 
talking, 93-94 
(See also Classroom) 
Projective techniques, 197 
sychometrist, 197,215 
Punishment, and behavior, 236 | 
effect of, on delinquent child, 34 
and failure, 215 
as motivation, 103 
and self-esteem, 236 
(See also Behavior control) 


Questioning in interviewing, 180-181 


‘Rapport, in communications, 285-286 
in interviewing, 178-179 
need for, 287 
Readiness, from background experi- 
ences, 90 
and explorations, 81 
in guidance, 61-63, 301 
for information, 158-159 
and laziness, 243 
in learning, 73 
Reading, effect of, on tests, 123-125 
program for, 24 
as escape, 259 
habits of, 24 
importance of, 259 
materials for, 25 
for parents, 304 
program for, 24 
systems of, 228 
as therapy, 258 
for vocational information, 154 
Record of interview, 176, 183-184 
from notes, 228 
Record keeping, 14 
opinions in, 220-221 
Records, characteristics of, 110 
cumulative, 110 
design of, 113 
evidence from, 221 
of interview, 176, 183-184, 228 
location of, 114 
obstacles to, 112 
opinions in, 220-221 | 
from preschool experiences, 112 
purpose of, 108 
for referrals, 111, 169-170 
in reports to parents, 111 
as source of data, 224 
of test scores, 121 N 
Referrals, administrative policies in, 
0 


channels for, 
community resources in, 172 
early, 167 
evidence in, 302 
of gifted child, 167 
information for, 201 
interviews in, 173 
lack of services for, 172 
limits of school in, 305 
need for, 16, 163-167 
process of, 168-172 
services for, 168-172 
specialists in, 165 
use of records in, 111 
Relations, personal, 11 
social, 10 “ 
of teacher to community, 36 
Relationships, and authority, 247 
of child and peer, 7. | 
in information SEHIVACLESs 204 
of parent and child, 7, 
a affectional life of child, 276 
attitude of parent in, 304 
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Relationships, of parent and child, bi- 
ological basis of, 276 
defense in, 301 
and expectations, 239 
of teacher, and child, 5, 7 
in authoritarian setting, 50 
in study program, 214 
in using information, 204 
and parent, 5, 87, 279-283 
in counseling, 293-294 
contribution of etiology to, 238- 
239 
in interviewing, 173-177 
need for, 275 
Report cards, 290-291 
Reports, to parents, 10-11, 200-201, 
208, 230, 289-291 
in interviews, 296-298 
records in, 111 


INDEX 


in drama, 156 

as exploration, 260 
Rules, attitudes toward, 272 

inherent in materials, 58 

for operation, 58 


Scaling of work samples, 230, 302 
School nurse, 4 
School policy, 305 
and parents, 278-279, 295 
(See also Administration) 
School psychologist, 4, 234, 238 
Security, and acceptance, 263 
of child in referral, 171 
and defense, 66 
and freedom, 64, 66 
lack of, 239 
loss of, 262, 277 
of materials, 205 
requirements for, 66 
of records, 223 
and self-direction, 253 
(See also Permissiveness ) 
Self, acceptance of, 82 
assessment of, 68 
defense of, 236 
stories about, 196 
Self-direction, 253 
Self-esteem, 82 
and authority. 247 
of counselor, 300 
damage to, 12, 92 
effect of groups on, 83 
through fantasy, 241 . 
from group membership, 252 
loss of, through frustration, 97 
and punishment, 236 
from sucess Hi 
of teacher, 30! 
Semantics, in communications, 268-269 
in interviews, 173-176 
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Services for referrals, 168—172 
when unavailable, 172 

Sharing emcee k, a i 
ills, fundamental, 8- 

to es in child study, 214 
social, 10-11 

Social studies, 62 

Sociogram, 225 

Specialists, need for, 4 
in referrals, 165 

Spelling, teaching of, 91 

Stealing, 240 

Study of child, coding in, 222 
skills necessary for, 214 
systematic, 209-23] 
time necessary for, 219 
(See also Observation of child) 

Success, from competition, 98—100 
as goal of school, 5 
judgment of, 102 
in learning, 100 
and pride, 101 
and self-esteem, 101 

Symptoms, and causes, 234 
treatment of, 235 


Tardiness, 245-246 

Teacher, adjustment of, 48-49, 67, 102 
adjustment of child to, 42 
community expectations of, 137 
effectiveness of, 211 
emotional involvement of, 46, 165 
and parent, 284-285 

See also Relationships) 
ee itty of, 4, 6, 248, 255, 265, 
303 


limits of, 46, 233 

Security of, 67 

self-esteem of, 300 

self-evaluation by, 51 

Visiting, 4 
Teacher-counselor, 130, 136-137, 244, 

251 

ethics of, 16] 

limitations On, 141—142 

talks by, 157 

training of, 197, 204 

use of time by, 253 
Teacher attitudes, toward 

toward pupils, 193 

in recording, 222 
Teacher roles, authorit 

in competition, 99 

as counselor, 303 

with emotionally disturbed child, 32 

in failure, 103 

in giving information, 152 

as guidance worker, 47—48, 131-132 

in interviews, 177 

limits on, 204 

as parent substitute, 131 


Parents, 300 


arian, 20, 58, 195 


Tool Subjects, 8-9, 
Traumatic incidents, 74 


Teaching, as complement of guidance,» 
49 


giving information in, 144-145 
goals of, 48 

and guidance, 273-274 
improvement of, 49, 109, 209-210 
and mental health, 4, 179 

as Occupation, 137 

of principles, 90 

standards for, 48 


Test scores, 117—] 18 


as data, 224 

as measure of learning, 122 
patterns in, 124 

records of, 12] 

uses of, 215 


Testing, 14 


to measure development, 117 
misconceptions in, 121 
process of, 120 

in referrals, 167 

trauma in, 127 


Tests, achievement, 120 


abuses of, 12] 

construction of, 119 

and drill, 120 

effect of reading on, 123 
giving and scoring of, 116-117 
group, 125 

nonstandardized, 225 
projective, 197 

uses of, 126 


Validity of, 124-125 
Wish, 197 


Therapist, 31 


herapy, need for, 16 
permissiveness in, 65 
security in, 65 

in teaching, 65-66 

Ime, concept of, child, 252 
use of, by teacher, 253 

as weapon, 253 


Timing of information, 158-159 


(See also Readiness ) 
60-61 


from information, 159 
In testing, 127—128 


Vandalism, 9, 49, 248-249 
Visiting teacher, 4 

Vocation, choice of, 3, 272 
Vocational infor 


mation, 150 
IN groups, 27] 


through reading, 154 


Wish tests, 197 
Withdrawal, 244 
Work samples, 229-231 


code in, 230 
as evidence, 302 
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